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FIFTH PART. 

VIENNA. DIE EN'rEUlIRUNG. ilAIlRIAGE. 

March 1781 to Acoust 1782. 




MOZART’S LETTERS. 


TAET V. 

Tite mnmbors of liis household whom the Archbishop 
took with him to Vienna were: The Mjister of the 
Household, Count Arco ; the Director of the Archives, 
Th. von Kleiiimayrn; the Private Secretary, J* 
Pbiiike; the Prince’s valets, An^n^rbauer and Schlauka; 
the (Comptroller, Kohiberger ; the Court Messenger, 
Zezi; the mnsico Cecarelli; the erratic violinM Rru- 
uetti, ttc., Ac. This summons of Mozart to Vienna 
decided his future life, for it was fated that he should 
never more leave the Imperial city. He announces 
his arrival to his father as follows ; — 


1 ^ 1 .. 

Vi(‘nna, March 17, 1781. 

Yesterday, the IGth, I am happy to say I arrived 
here all alone in a post-chaise, I forgot to mention 
the hour — 9 o’clock in the morning. I reached St. 
Pditen on Thursday evening at seven o’clock, as tired 
as a dog, slept till two o'clock in the morning, and 
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LETTERS. 


then proceeded direct to Vienna. Where do you think 
I am writing this ? In Mesmer’s garden in the Land- 
strasse [see page 3]. The old lady is not at home ; 
but Friiulein Friinzl is now Frau von Lensch. Upon 
iny word, I should scarcely have known her, she is 
grown so stout and fat. She has three children (two 
girls and a hoy). One of the girls is named Nannerl ; 
she is four years old, but looks like six ; the young 
gentleman is three, and looks like seven; and the 
child of nine months might be taken for two years 
old — they are all so strong, and robust, and well-grown. 
Now as to the Archbishop. I have a charming room 
in his house; Brunet ti and Cecarelli lodge in another- - 
che dlsfiiizlone! ^Nfy neighbour is Herr von Klein- 
mayrn, who, on juy arrival, loaded me with all sorts 
of civiljti(‘a, and really is a charming man. We 
dine at eleven o’clock in the forenoon, unluckily 
rather too early an hour for me. Our party consists 
of the two valets, the Comptroller, Herr Zetti the 
confectioner, the two cooks, Cecarelli, Brunetti, and 
my insignificant self. — N. B. The two valets sit at 
the head of the table. I < have, ^ at all events, the 
lionour to be placed above the cooks; [ almost be- 
lieve I am back in Salzburg! At table all kinds 
of coarse silly joking go on ; but no one jokes 
with me, for I never say a word, or, if T am obliged 
to speak, I do so with tlic utmost gravity, and when 
I liave dined I go away. There is no supper-table 



at night, but we each receive three ducats, so we 
cannot be very prodigal. The Archbishop is so good 
as to add to his lustre by his household, whom he 
prevents earning their living, and yet never pays 
them an equivalent. Yesterday, at four o’clock, we 
had music; at least twenty persons of the highest 
rank were present. Cecarelli had previously sung at 
Palfi\s. We are to go to-day to Prince Gallitzin’s, 
who was at the Arehbisliop’s ycstcTday. I shall now 
wait to see wliether 1 rec(uve any remuneration ; if 
not, I mean to go to the Archbishop and say to him, 
in a straightforward manner, that if he does not 
clioose that I should gain my own livelihood, he must 
supply me with money, for I cannot live on my own 
means. 1 must now conclude, lus I intend to post 
this letter myself in passing, for I am going now to 
Prince Gallitzin’s. 

P.S. — I went to sec the Fischers; I cannot de- 
scribe their joy, Tlic whole family desire to be re- 
membered to you. I hear that they are giving concerts 
at Salzburg. What a terrible loss for me ! Adi(*u ! 
My address is, ‘ Iin Deiitschen Hause, Singerstrasse.’ 


142 . 

Vienna, March 24, 1781. 

I have received your letter of the 20th, and hear 
with pleasure of your both being well and having 
arrived safely. You must blame my pen and ink 
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jiozart’s letters. 


if you are obliged to spell out this letter rather than 
to road it. Basta! it must be written, and my pen- 
mender, Herr von Lirzer, has on this occasion left 
me in the lurch. You jirobably know him better 
than T do; and I cannot describe liiin more ap[)ro- 
priately than by saying that he is, T believe, a 
Salzburger, find that I never in my life saw Idni, 
except onc(^ or twice at Eobinig’s eleven o’clock 
music. He, howcwer, paid me a visit forthwith, and 
seems to me very civil (he mends my pens) and a 
most courteous gentleman. I think he is a secretary, 
I will tell you wlio surprised me by a visit — Gilofsky, 
Katherl’s brotljcr. Why surprised me? Jk'cause T 
had (juite forgotten that lie was in Vienna. How 
(juickly a foreign city improves a man ! Gilofsky 
will certainly become an upright, amijible person in 
his profession, as well as in his demeanour. 

Whfit you write as to my presence contributing 
to the vanity of the Arclibishop is in so far just ; but 
of what use is that to me ? 1 cannot subsist on it. 

Eelieve me, I am right in ‘'saying, that Iktc he serves 
only .‘IS a moreen to me. What distinction, pray, does 
he confer on me ? Iferr von Kleiumayrn and Bdnikc 
Iiave a table apart with the illustrious Count Arco. 
It would be a distinction were I .at this tfible ; but 
not where I now am with tlic valets, who, when not 
occupying the first seats at table, light the lustres, 
open the doors, and wait in the ante-room {ivheti I 
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(tm luithia)^ and with cooks too! If we are sum- 
moned to any house where there is a concert, Herr 
Angerbaiier has orders to watch outside, and when 
the Salzburg gentlemen arrive, he then calls a lacquey 
to precede them that they may enter. On liearing 
Brunetti mention this in the course of conversation, 
I thought to myself, only wait till it is my turn! So 
the other day, when wo were desired to go to Prince 
Oallitzin’s, Brunet ti said to me, in his usual polite 
manner, ^ You must be here this evening at seven 
o’clock, that we may go together to Prince fxallitzin’s. 
Angerbauer will take us there,’ I answered, ^Very 
well ; but if I am not hero exactly at seven o’clock, 
prdy proceed there yourself, and don’t wait for me. 
r know where to find you; and we are sure to see 
each other at the concert.’ T purposely wenJ alone, 
Ijecause I really feel ashamed to go about with him. 
When I arrived, I found Angerbauer waiting to direct 
the lacquey to show me in, I, however, took no notice 
either of Angerbauer or the lacquey, but pjissed straight 
on through the rooms int© the concert-room (all the 
doors being opeu), and going up at once to the 
Prince I made him my bow, and then remainc<l 
standing and conversing with him. I had totally 
forgotten my friends Brunetti and Cccarelli, for they 
were nowhere to be seen, inasmuch as they were 
leaning on the wall hidden behind the orchestra, 
not daring to move a step in advance. If a lady 
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or a gentleman speaks to Cecarclli, be always laughs ; 
and if any one addresses Brunetti, he colours and 
gives the shortest possible reply. Oh I I sliould have 
plenty to write about, if I cared to describe all the 
scenes that have occurred since I came here with 
the Archbishop and Cecarelli and Brunetti. I only 
wonder that lie is not ashamed of Brunetti ; but I am, 
instead of him. The fellow, too, dislikes being here, 
for the whole thing is on too noble a scale for his 
taste, except at dinner, which is his happiest hour. 
Prince Gallitzin asked Cecarelli to sing to-day; next 
time, I suppose, my turn will come. I am going 
this evening with Herr von Kleinmayjm to one of 
his intimate friends. Councillor Braun, whom we all 
consider to be one of the greatest enthusiasts here for 
the piano. I have dined twice with Countess Thun 
and go to see lier almost every day. I do think she 
is the most charming and lovely persori I ever saw 
in my life; and she has also a high opinion of me. 
Her husband is just the same singular but well- 
meaning honourable man^ that he always was. I 
also dined with Count Cobeiizl. I owe this to his 
aunt. Countess von Kumbeck, sister of Cobenzl in 
the Pagerie, who was in Salzburg with her hus- 
band. 

My chief object here is to find my way in a be- 
coming manner into the presence of the Kmperor, 
for I am quite resolved that he shall know me. It 
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would be a great pleasure to me to play over my 
opera to him, Jind then a lot of fugues, for these 
are his chief favourites, [See No. 74.] Oh! if I had 
only known that I was to be in Vienna at Easter, 
I would have written a short oratorio, and had it 
performed in the theatre for my benefit, as this is 
what every one docs here. I should have found no 
difficulty in writing it previously, as I know all the 
voices here. How gladly would I give a public con- 
cert, which is customary in Vienna ; but I know, 
only too well, that I could not obtain permission to 
ilo so. For just imagine I You are aware that there 
is a society here whicli gives concerts for the benefit 
jf the widows of musicians, where every professional 
nusician plays (jratis. The orchestra is a hundred 
ind eighty strong. No virtuoso, with any lovt for 
lis neighbour, refuses to give his services when the 
lociety applies to him ; besides, in this way popularity 
s gained both with the Emperor and with the public. 
5 tarzer was commissioned to ask me to play, to 
vhich I at once agreed, but said I must first take the 
food pleasure of m;^ l^rince on the subject ; but that 
had no doubt whatever of his consent, as it was an 
occasion w(n*thy the support of the Church, and I 
iras not to receive money but merely to ‘perform a 
[ood work. He would not j)ennit it. All the 
Lobility here have taken this highly amiss. I regret it, 
because 1 did not intend to have played any concerto 
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(as the Emperor was to be in the proscenium box), 
but as Countess Thun was to lend me her fitic Stein 
pianoforte, I would have first cxtemporis(Hl a fii^ue, 
and then played the variations on ‘Je suis Lindor.’ 
Whenever I have done so in public, I have gained the 
greatest applause, as there is such a contrast between 
each variatiou, and because each has its merit. But 
2^(izieniiZ(i ! Fiala stands at least two thousand times 
high(‘r in my opinion for refusing to play for less than 
a ducat. Has my sister not yet been asked to per- 
form ? I hope she will Jisk two ducats, for as we 
have always been so different from the rest of the 
court musicians, I trust we shall be so on this occa- 
sion also. If they don’t want her tliey may let it 
alone; but if they do, they must pay fhe money. 
A propoH^ what of the present from the Elector? 
Has he sent anything yet? Were you at Baum- 
garten’s before you left? [see No. 127]. 

March 28th. — J could not finish my hotter because Herr 
von Kleinmayrn called for me in a carriage to take me 
to a concert at Baron Braun’s. I now write to say 
that the Archbishop has given mct permission to play in 
the concert for the widows. It seems Starzer went 
to Gallitzin’s concert, and ho and all the nobility 
continued’ to urge the Prince till he gave his con- 
sent. I (VtYi 80 (jldil. Since I have been here I have 
only- dined three times at home; the dinner-hour is 
too early and the dinners too bad. It is merely when 
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the weather is very detestable that I stay at home — 
as to-day for instance. 

Write to me all that is gomjr on in Salzburg, for 
1 have been very closely cross-(]iiestioned on the sub- 
ject. These gentlemen have far greater curiosity about 
Salzburg news than 1 have. Madame Mara is here, 
and gave a concert last Tuesday in the theatre. Her 
husband took care not to show himself, or else the 
oreh(‘stra woxild not have accompanied, because he 
published in the newspapers that in all Vienna there 
was not a single person capable of accompanying. 
Herr von Moll paid me a visit to-day; I am to 
breakfast with him to-morrow or n6xt day, and to 
bring my opera with me. I intend to call on Herr 
von Aiirnhainmer and his fat daught(*r, as soon as 
the weather improves. Old Prince Colloredo (where 
we liad a concert) gave each of ns five ducats. 
Countess Kumbeck is now my pupil. Herr von 
^Mesrner (normal school inspector) and his wife and 
son send you their remembrances. The son plays 
magnificently, but fancies tluft he knows cpiite enough 
already, so he is idle^ he has also considerable genius 
for composition, only he is too indolent to st^idy it 
as he ought, which his father highly disapproves of. 
Adieu I 

143. 

Viennii, April 4, 1780. 

You wish to know how we are getting oh in 
Vienna— or rather, I hope, how I am getting on; for 
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the other two, Cecarelli and Rrunetti, I don’t count 
Jis having anything to do with me. I lately wrote to 
you that the Archbishop is a great drawback to me 
here — indeed, he injures me, at all events to the 
extent of one hundred ducats, which I could certainly 
realise by a concert in the theatre, for the ladies 
have already offered to distribute the tickets them- 
selves. I have good cause to say tliat I was quite 
delighted with the Vienna public yesterday. I played 
in the Karnthnerthor theatre in the concert for the 
widows. I was obliged to begin all over again be- 
cause there was no end of applause. Now that the 
public knows me, if I were to give a concert what a 
sum I should make ! but our Archbishop will not 
allow it ; he docs not wish his people to have any 
profit — only loss. But this he cannot effect with 
regard to me ; for if I have even two pupils here, I am 
better off than in Salzburg, and 1 don’t want his board 
and lodging. Well! Brunetti said to-day, at dinner, 
that Arco liad announced to him, on the part of the 
Archbishop, we were tq receive money for our tra- 
velling expenses by the diligeiiQe, and were to leave 
this next Sunday; but that those who wished to 
remain (oh! how judicious!) might do so, but must 
live at their own expense, as he would no longer 
supply them with food and lodging. Brunetti, qui ne 
demanda pas ruieux, was in the highest glee ; Cecarelli, 
who would like to stay, but who is not so well known 
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here, or so well acquainted with the customs of the 
place as I am, means to make a push to get an allow- 
ance, and if he does not succeed he must depart in 
peace, for there is not a house in all Vienna where he 
can either dine or find a room without paying for it. 
When they asked me what I intended to do, I answered, 
‘ I entirely ignore as yet the idea of our going away, 
for until Count Arco tells me so himself I shall not 
believe it, ami when he does so I will then let him know 
my intentions.’ Not a had hit that? Bonike was there, 
and smiled. Ch ! I certainly mean to play the Arch- 
bishop a nice little trick, to my great delight, and with 
the utmost politeness, for it seems he does not know 
me yet. In rny next letter I will write further on the 
subject. Rost assured that unless I find my position a 
good one, and can see clearly that it is for my advan- 
tage, I shall not remain here. But if it be so, why 
should I not profit by it? You draw in the meantime 
two salaries, and I am not living at your expense. If 
I stay here, you may rely on my soon being able to 
send home money.* I speak seriously, and if it be not 
so, r shall return. Now adieu! In my next letter 
more of tliis and all that may occur. 

P.S. — I assure you tin’s is a splendid j>lace, and for 
my profession the best place in the world. Every one 
will tell you the same. I like being here, but of course 
I strive, so far as I can, to derive benefit from it also. 

* AViiich he very soon did, as the following Ifthn’s show. 
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Relieve me that my sole purpose is to make as much 
money as possible, which, next to health, is best of all. 
Pray think no more of my folly, of which I have 
indeed long ago repented. Sorrow brings wisdom, and 
my thoughts are now turned in a very different direc- 
tion. Adieu I 


144 . 

V^'ienna, April 8, 1*81. 

I began an interesting long letter to you, but I wrote 
too much about Rninetti in it, and was afraid that his 
curiosity might tempt him to open the letter, because 
Cecarelli is with me, I will send it by the next post, 
and write more fully than I can to-day. I wrote to 
you about the applause in the thejilro, but I must add 
that what most of all delighted and surprised me was 
the .ext raordinary silence, and also the cries of bravo ! 
while I was playing. This is certainly honour enough 
in Vienna, where there are such numbers and num- 
bers of good pianists. To-day (for I «am writing at 
eleven at night) we had a concert, where three of my 
pieces were performed — new ones, of course. The 
Eondo of a concerto for Brunetti, a sonata for myself, 
with violin accompaniment, which I composed last 
night between eleven and twelve o’clock, but in order 
to have it ready in time, I only wrote out the accom- 
paniment for Rruiictti, and retained my own part in 
my head, Tlie third was a rondo for Cecarelli, which 
was encored. I must now beg you to send me a letter 
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«'is soon as possible, and to give me your fatherly and 
friendly advice on the following point. It is reported 
that we are to return to Salzburg a fortnight hence ; by 
remaining here, I not only do myself no injury, but 
must derive benefit from it. I have, therc'fore, some 
intention of iisking the Archbishop’s permission to fttay 
on here. Dearest father, I love you truly, which is 
proved by my renouncing for your sake my every wish 
and desire ; for, were it not on your account, I give 
you my honour that [ would not hesitate for a moment 
to give up my situation. I would announce a grand 
concert, take pupils, and, in the course of a twelve- 
month, prosper so much in Vienna that 1 could make 
an income of 1,000 thalers. I assure you it often 
weighs on my mind heavily enough that I should thus 
throw away my luck. I am still young, as you say. 
True — but to s(juander one’s youth away in such a 
l)eggarly plac(^ in inactivity is really too sad, besides 
being uprofitable also. I therefore entreat your kind 
and paternal counsel about this, and soon too, for I 
must decide. Above all, place confidence in me, for I 
think more prudently yow. Farewell ! 

14o. 

Vit nna, April 11, 1781. 

Tc Dcum laiulamus! at last that coarse, mean 
Jirimetti is off, who disgraces his master, himself, and 
all the musicians ; so say Cccarelli and 1. Not a word 
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of truth in any of the Vienna news, except that 
Cecarelli is to sing at the opera in Venice during the 
ensuing Carnival. Potz Himmel! and all sorts of 
devils I I hope this is not swearing, for if so, I must 
at once go to confession again, from which I have just 
returned, because to-morrow (Maunday Thursday) the 
Archbishop is to administer the Sacrament to the 
whole court in his own gracious person. 

Cecarelli and I went to the Tlieatine monastery to 
try to find Pater Kroschauer, as he can speak Italian. 
A pater or frateVy who was at the altar trimming the 
lights, assured us that the Pater, as well as another who 
perfectly knows Italian, were not at home, and would 
not return till four o’clock. So I resolved to take care 
of myself, and was shown up to a gentleman, while 
Cecarelli waited for me in the court below. What did 
please me was tliat, on my saying to the clerical candle- 
snuffer that eight years ago I liad played a violin con- 
certo in this very choir, he instantly named me. Now, 
so far as swearing goes, this letter is only a pendant to 
my former one, to which I hope to receive an answer 
by the next post. In short, next Sunday we(.‘k, the 
22nd, Cecarelli and I must go home ! When I think 
that I must leave Vienna without bringing home at 
least 1,000 florins, I own it does go to my heart ! So, 
for the sake of a malevolent Prince, who daily mal- 
treats me for a pitiful salary of 400 gulden, I must 
actually throwaway 1,000 ! for I should make that sum 
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at least if I were to give a concert. When we had our 
first grand concert here at home, the Archbishop sent 
us each four ducats. At the last, for which I composed 
a new rondo for Briinetti, a sonata for myself, and a 
rondo for Cecarelli, I received nothing. Wliat, how- 
ever, made me perfectly desperate was, that the very 
evening we had this music at home, we were invited to 
Countess Thun’s, but of course could not go ; and who 
should be there but the Empdror ! Adamberger and 
Madame Weigl sang, and each received fifty ducats. 
Besides, what an opportunity ! I cannot, of course, 
suggest to the Emperor that if he wishes to hear me he 
must do so without delay, as I leave this in a few days. 
Such a thing must be waited for; and I neither can 
nor will remain unless I am to give a concert. Still, I 
am better off here with only two pupils than atP Salz- 
burg; but if I had 1,000 or 1,200 florins in my pocket, 
I could afford both to be a little more solicited and also 
to exact better terms. Yet that misanthrope will not 
allow it ! I must call him thus, for he is so, and all 
the nobility say the same of him ; but enough. Oh ! I 
do hope to hear by thfe next post whether I am to bury 
my youthful days and talents in Salzburg, or to be per- 
mitted to follow up my good fortune, and not wait till 
it is too late. I have, to be sure, as little chance of 
insuring success in the course of a fortnight or three 
weeks, as I should have in a thousand years in Salzburg ; 
still it is more agreeable to wait and hope with 1,000 
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gulden a year than with 400 ; for that I am now cer- 
tain of when I choose. I have only to say that I 
am to remain here ; for what I may compose is not 
included. Then look at the contrast — Vienna and 
Salzburg ! When Bono dies [Capellmeister], Salieri 
becomes Capellmeister, and then Starzer will take his 
place in conducting the practice ; there is no one to do 
so but Starzer. Basta! I leave it all to you, my kind 
father. 

Have I called on Bono? We tried over my sym- 
phony there for the second time. I quite forgot to let 
you know, by the bye, that the symphony went magni- 
ticently, and had all possible success. There were forty 
violins, the wind instruments all doubled, ten tenors, 
ten double basses, eight violoncellos, and six bassoons. 
The Bono family send you their remembrances. They 
are sincerely glad to see me again ; he is just the same as 
ever, a worthy honourable old man. Fraulein Nanette 
is married, and I have dined with her twice ; she lives 
near me. A thousand compliments from the Fischers, 
on whom I called on my way from the Theatines. 
Farewell, and remember that your son’s sole object is 
to establish himself permanently; for he can get 400 
florins anywhere. Adieu ! 

P.S. — Be so good as to say to M. d’Yppold [Nannerl’s 
unlucky wooer] that I will answer his letter by next 
post, and that I duly received it from his friend. My 
compliments to all who are not quite too Salzburgisch. 
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Councillor Gilofsky certainly played Katherl a regular 
Salzburg trick. 


146. 

Vionnii, April 18 , 1781 . 

I can’t write much to-day, because it is nearly six 
o’clock, and I must forthwith deliver my letter to Zetti. 
I have just come from the Aurnhammers, with wlioin 
I dined, and where we all drank your health. With 
regard to your long letter, I can only say that 3^11 are 
both right and wrong; but the -points where you are 
wrong far outweigh those in which you are right. Still 
T shall certainly come, and with the greatest pleasure, 
too, as I am fully convinced that you will never inter- 
fere to mar my fortune. Up to this moment I have 
not heard a word lus to the day fixed for our journey. 
I positively will not go on Sunday, for from the first 
T declared that I would not travel by the diligence, but 
intend that my individual self shall go by the regular 
post-carriage. If Cecarelli will keep me company, so 
much the more agreeable feu* me, as then we might 
take extra post. TI4J whole difference (so small as to 
be laughable) consists in a very few gulden; for we 
should travel day and night, in which case we should 
have to spend very little on the road. I make out that 
it is even dearer by the diligence, at all events about 
the same, as it is the custom to treat the conductor at 
all the inns. There is no hope of doing much at Linz, 
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for Cecarelli tells me he only made forty florins, and 
had to pay more than forty for the orchestra. It would 
neither be creditable nor worth the trouble, to give 
anything in so small a town, for the sake of such a 
bagatelle; better go straight on, unless the nobility 
were to get up something to make it worth while. 
You can send me the addresses. 

I must now close, or I shall miss the parcel. As for 
Schachtncr’s operetta Zaide : ’ see first paragraph, 
Part IV.], notliing has come of it, from the same cause 
which I have so often told you. Stephanie junior [an 
actor] is to supply me with a new and, as he declares, 
good libretto [‘ Die Entfidirung ans dem Serail ’], and if 
I am no longer here, he is to forward it to me. I could 
not be ungracious to Stephanie; I only said that with 
the exception of tlie long dialogues, which can, how- 
ever, be easily altered, the piece is very good, but not 
suitable to Vienna, where they prefer comic pi(*ces. 
Now adieu ! 

147 . 

Vienna, April 28, 1781. 

You are joyfully expecting my return, dearest 
father, which is the only thing that could induce me 
to leave Vienna. I write this all in our native (lermaii 
tongue, for the whole world may know, and I hope 

* Usually, whon thinpfs wore diHCiwsod which the family wished to 
be private, they all wrote in a cipher iiivrntetl hy tlK'mselves ; for many 
letters were opened at the post-office in Salzburg. 
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will know, that the Archbishop of Salzburg has only 
you to thank, my excellent father, that he did not 
yesterday lose me for ever — I mean as attached to his 
service. We had a grand concert yesterday, probably 
the last, which went off admirably, and in spite of all 
the impediments thrown in the way by his Grace the 
Archbishop, I had a better orchestra than Brunetti; 
Cecarelli will tell you the same ; though I have had no 
end of vexation about this arrangement. But it is 
better to talk than to write about it. If anything 
similar, however, should occur (which I hope may not 
be the case), I do not hesitate to say that I must in- 
fallibly lose all patience, and you must forgive me for 
doing so. I do entreat you, dearest father, to allow 
me to return to Vienna next Easter, towards the end of 
the Carnival. This depends on you alone, and not on 
the Archbishop, for whether he thinks fit to grant 
me permission or not, I shall certainly go; no fear of 
its doing me any injury — assuredly not. Oh ! if he 
could only read this, it would be just what I should 

like ! You must promise me what I ask in your next 

• 

letter, for it is only on this condition that I return to 
Salzburg, and it must be a faithful promise^ so that 
I may pledge myself to the ladies here to return. 
Stephanie is to give mo a German opera to compose. 
I shall eagerly expect your reply. I cannot yet say 
when or how I am to travel. It is so Hresome that 
nothing can ever be found out from this master of 
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ours. All of a sudden we shall hear allons! and be 
off. At one time we hear that a carriage is at the 
coachmaker’s, in which the Comptroller, Cecarelli, and 
I are to travel home, and then we are told we are to 
go by the diligence, and again that each is to receive 
money for the diligence fare, and may travel as he 
likes best; and this last I should very much prefer. 
Sometimes we hear that we are to go in a week, and 
then in a fortnight or three weeks, or perhaps sooner. 
It is so difficult to know either what to do or what to 
believe ; we can, in fact, do nothing. I trust, however, 
by the next post to be able to write a peu pr^s what 
day we start. 

I must now conclude, for I must go to Countess 
Schonborn’s. After the concert was over yesterday, the 
ladies *detaincd me a whole hour at the piano ; I believe 
that if I had not stolen away I should still be there. 

I thought I really had played quite enough for 
nothing ! 


148 . 

Vienna, May 9, 1781. 

I am still filled with the gall of bitterness; and I 
feel sure that you, my good kind father, will sympa- 
thise with me. My patience has been so long tried 
that it has at last given way. I have no longer the 
misfortune to be in the Salzburg service, and to-day is 
a happy day for me. 

Three times already has this — I know not what to 
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call him — said the most insulting and impertinent 
things to my face, which I did not repeat to you, from 
the wish to spare your feelings, and I only refrained 
from taking my revenge on the spot because I always 
had you, my dear father, before my eyes. He called 
me a knave and a dissolute fellow, and told me to take 
myself off. And I endured it all, though I felt that 
not only my own honour but yours was aggrieved by 
this ; but as you would have it so, I was silent. Now 
hear what passed. Eight days ago the messenger 
came to me quite unexpectedly, and said I must in- 
stantly leave my lodgings. Due notice had been given 
to the others, but not to me. I packed up my things 
hurriedly, and old Madame Weber * was so kind as to 
take me into her house,^ where I have a pretty room, 
and am with obliging people, ready to supply me at 
once with all that I require (not so easy to procure 
when quite alone). I fixed my journey for Wednesday 
the 9th (this very day) with the post-carriage. Not 
being able, however, in the interim to collect the 
money I have yet to receive, I postponed my journey 
till Saturday. When*I went to the Archbishop to-day, 
the valet told me that the Prince meant to give me a 
packet to take charge of. I asked whether it was 
pressing, on which he said yes, that it was of great im- 
portai;jce. ^Then I regret that I cannot have the 

* Aloyfiia being engaged at the court theatre, the family were in 
Vienna ; but the father was now dead. 
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honour of being of use to his Highness on this occa- 
sion ; for, owing to particular reasons (which I men- 
tioned), I am not to leave this till Saturday. I am no 
longer living in this house, and must pay my own way, 
so it is evident that I cannot set off till I have the 
means of doing so ; for surely no one can wish me to 
be a loser.’ Kleinmayrn, Moll, Brunetti, and the two 
valets, all said I was quite right. When I went in to 
the Archbishop — N.B., I must tell you that Schlaiika, 
one of the valets, advised me to make the excuse that 
the pt)st-carriage was full, for that would be a valid 
reason in his eyes — when I entered the room, the 
first thing he said was, ^Well! when arc you going, 
young fellow ? ’ I replied, ‘ I intended to have gone 
to-night, but every place in the post-carriage is already 
engaged.’ Then came all in a breath that I was the 
most dissipated fellow he knew, no man served him so 
badly as I did, and he recommended me to set off the 
same day, or else he would write home to stop my 
salary. It was impossible to get in a syllable, for his 
words blazed away like a fire. I heard it all with 
calmness; he actually told me to* my face the deliberate 
falsehood, that I had a salary of 500 florins — called me 
a ragamuffin, a scamp, a rogue. Oh ! I really cannot 
write all he said. At last my blood began to boil, and 
I said, ^ Your Grace does not appear to be satisfied 
with me.’ ‘ How ! do you dare to threaten me, you 
rascal ? There is the door, and I tell you I will have 
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nothing more to do with such a low fellow ! ’ At last 
I said, ‘Nor I with you.’ ‘ Begone 1 ’ said he; while I 
replied, as I left the room, ‘ The thing is settled, and 
you shall have it to-morrow in writing.’ I put it to 
you, my dear father, if I was not rather too late in 
saying this than too soon. My honour is more 
precious to me than all else, and I know it is the 
same to you. Be under no anxiety on my account ; I 
am so sure of success here, that for a much less cause I 
would have given up my situation. I have, besides, 
three different times had good reason to do so, till such 
treatment seemed to become quite a matter of course. 
I was twice called a cowardly fellow, so I w£is resolved 
not to deserve the name a third time. 

So long as the Archbishop remains here, I will not 
give a concert. Your fear that this will bring me into 
bad odour with the Emperor and the nobility, is quite 
unfounded. The Archbishop is hated here, and most 
of all by the Emperor. In fact, not having been in- 
vited to Luxemburg is the very cause of his rage. By 
next post I mean to send you a little money, to show 
you that I am in no •difficulty here. Moreover, I beg 
you to be cheerful, for my good fortune is now about 
to begin, and I hope my good fortune will always be 
yours also. Write to me by some private hand that 
you are satisfied — and in truth you may well be so — but 
publicly abuse me as much as you like, that none of 
the blame may fall on you. If, in spite of this, the 
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Archbishop should be guilty of the smallest imperti- 
nence towards you, then I beg you and my sister ^vill 
come straight to me at Vienna, for I give you my word 
of honour tliat we can all three live here perfectly well. 
Still I should be glad if you could endure it for a year. 
Don’t write to me again to the Deutsches Haiis, nor 
enclose my letters in their parcel. I want to have 
nothing more to do with Salzburg. I hate the Arch- 
bishop to madness. Write to me at Peter’s ^im 
Auge Grottes ’ on the second floor. Let me soon have 
your approval, for that alone is wanting to my present 
happiness. 

149. 

Vienna, May 12, 1781. 

In the letter I sent by post, I wrote as if we were in 
the presence of the Archbishop, but now I am going to 
talk to you, dearest father, quite confidentially. JiCt 
us say nothing whatever of all the injustice witli which 
the Archbishop has treated me from the very beginning 
of his reign to the present moment, of his incessant 
abuse, of all the impertinences and insults which he 
lavished on me to my face, nor of the undeniable right 
I have to leave him, for it cannot be denied. But I 
wish to speak of what would have induced me to leave 
liim, even without any cause of offence. I have here 
the best and most useful acquaintances in the world ; 
I am beloved and esteemed by the highest families ; I 
am treated with every possible consideration, and well 
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paid into the bargain ; and atn I to pine away my life 
in Salzburg for the sake of 400 florins, to linger on 
without remuneration or encouragement, and unable 
to benefit you, which I shall certainly have it in my 
power to do liere? WTiat would be the result? Ever 
and always the same — I must either fret myself to 
death, or again go away. I need say no more, for you 
know it yourself. But this I must tell you, that every 
one in Vienna has heard the story, and all the nobility 
take my part, and say that I ought no longer to allow 
myself to be defrauded in this manner. Dearest 
father, no doubt they will try to beguile you by many 
kind words, but these people are snakes and vipers ; 
all base souls are so — disgustingly proud, and yet 
always ready to crawl. How odious ! The two valets 
know the whole obnoxious affair, and Schlauka in 
particular said to some one, ^As for me, £ really 
cannot say that I think Mozart wrong — in fact, I think 
he is quite right. Only suppose the Archbishop had 
treated me in such a way I He spoke to him as if he 
had been some miserable beggar. I heard it all — 
infamous I ’ The Archbishop acknowledges his in- 
justice, but has he not had frequent cause to do so ? 
and has he ever behaved better in consequence ? 
Never ! So let us have done with it. If I had not been 
afraid of perhaps injuring you, things should long since 
have been on a very diflferent footing ; but, in fact, 
what can he do to you? — nothing! When you know 
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that all is going well with me, you can easily dispense 
with the Archbishop’s favour. lie cannot deprive you 
of your salary ; besides, you always do your duty. I 
pledge myself to succeed, or I never would have taken 
this step, although I must confess to you that after 
such an insult I would have quitted his service, even if 
forced to beg my bread. For who would submit to be 
bullied, more especially when you can do far better ? 
In the meantime, if you are afraid, pretend to be dis- 
pleased with me, scold me well in your letters, and we 
two alone will know how the matter really stands ; but 
do not allow yourself to be misled by flattery — be on 
your guard. By the next opportunity I shall send you 
the portrait, the ribbons, and the lawn. Adieu I 

150 . 

Vienna, May 15, 1781. 

You know by my last letter that I have demanded a 
formal dismission from the Prince, as in fact he him- 
self discharged me. Indeed, in my first two audiences 
he said to me, ‘ If you can’t serve me better, you may 
go about your business.’ He will no doubt deny it, 
but it is as true as that there is a Providence above. 
Is it then surprising that at last (irritated to madness 
by such respectable epithets in the mouth of a Prince 
as rogue, rascal, ragamuffin, base fellow), the ‘take 
yourself off’ should have been accepted by me in its 
literal sense ? Next day I brought Count Arco a me- 
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morial to present to the Archbishop, and also returned 
to him the money for my travelling expenses, con- 
sisting of 15 florins and 40 kreuzers for the diligence, 
and two ducats for my board. Ke refused to accept 
either, and declared that I had not the power to throw 
up my situation without your consent. He said, 
‘ This is your duty.’ I replied that I knew my duty 
towards my father as well, and perhajis better than he 
did, and I should very much regret were I obliged to 
learn it from him. ^Very well,’ he replied; ^if he is 
satisfied, you can reipicst your discharge, Jind if not — 
why, you can ask for it all the same.’ A fine distinc- 
tion ! All the edifying things that the Archbishop had 
said to mo in the last three audiences, c‘speeially in the 
last, and the pious epithets this admirable man of God 
applied to me afresh, had such an effect on my bodily 
frame, that the same evening at the opera I was obliged 
to go home in the middle of the first act in order to 
lie down, for I was very feverish, trembled in every 
limb, and staggered in the street like a drunken man. 
I stayed in the house botji the following day and 
yesterday, and passed the whole forenoon in bed, 
having taken tamarind water. The Count was so 
friendly as to write all sorts of fine things about me to 
his father, which probably you have been obliged to 
gulp down. His letter no doul)t contains many fabu- 
lous passages, but those who write comedies must 
somewhat exaggerate if they wish to gain applause, 
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and not adhere too closely to actual truth ; and you 
cannot fail to appreciate the officiousness of this 
gentleman ! Without flying into a passion, for I have 
too much regard for my health and life to do so (it 
pains me enough when I am forced to it), I will now 
tell you the chief reproach brought against my service. 
I did not know that I was a valet, and this was my 
ruin. I ought to have loitered every morning for a 
couple of hours in the anteroom. Indeed, I was often 
told that I ought to show myself more, but somehow I 
never could understand that it was part of my duty, so 
I only came punctually when the Archbishop sum- 
moned me. 

I confide to you briefly my unalterable resolution, 
but still the whole world is welcome to hear it. If the 
Archbishop of Salzburg were to offer me a salary of 
2,000 florins and any other person 1,000, I would accept 
the latter, because with the 1,000 I should enjoy health 
and peace of mind. By all the fatherly love you have 
invariably shown me since my childhood, and for which 
I never through life can be sufficiently grateful (though 
less so in Salzburg than elsewher.e), I adjure you, as 
you wish to see your son enjoy health and happiness, 
not to write to me any more on the subject, but to 
bury it in the most profound oblivion, for one wor<i 
more would suffice to rouse both my spleen and yours. 
You must yourself own this. Now farewell ! 
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151. 

Vienna, May 1781. 

I could expect nothing else but that in your first 
burst of anger (having felt so sure of seeing me), the 
event having taken you quite by surprise, you would 
write in the very strain which I have been obliged to 
read. But by this time you must have thought better 
of the matter, and as a man of honour feel more 
strongly the insult, and must know and see that what 
you thought likely to occur had already occurred. To 
have got away from Salzburg would have become every 
day more difficult, for there he is lord and master, but 
here — a nobody — just as I am in his eyes; besides, 
believe me, such is my warm love for you that 
if the Archbishop had given me 100 gulden more, I 
would have accepted them, and then it would have 
been the old story over again. 

I assiure you, my good father, I need all my manly 
energy of mind to write to you what good sense dic- 
tates. God knows what a heavy blow it is to separate 
from you, but I would rather, beg my bread than any 
longer serve such a , master ; so long as I live I can 
never forget the past. I implore you — I adjure you 
by Jill you hold dear in the world, to strengthen me in 
this resolution, instejui of trying to dissuade me from it, 
for it only makes mo miserable and idle. My wish and 
my hope is to gain honour, fame, and money, and I 
have every confidence that I shall be far more useful 
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to you in Vienna than if I were still in Salzburg. What 
you write of the Webers, I do assure you, is not the fact. 
I was a fool about Madame I^ange, I own,* but what is 
a man not wlien he is in love ? But I did love her truly, 
and even now I feel that she is not indifferent to me; it 
is perhaps, therefore, fortunate that her husband is a 
jealous booby, and never leaves her, so that I seldom 
have an opportunity of seeing her. Believe me when 
I say that old JMadame Weber is a very obliging person, 
and I cannot serve her in return in proportion to her 
kindness to me, for indeed I have not time to do so. 

I eagerly expect a letter from you, my good kind 
father. Cheer up your son, for the idea of displeasing 
you can alone make him unhappy under such promis- 
ing circumstances. Adieu ! A thousand good wishes. 
If you can believe that I have stayed here merely out of 
hatred to Salzburg and a foolish infatuation for Vienna, 
then make enquiry. Herr von Struck [in the service 
of the Emperor], who is a great friend of mine, will no 
doubt write you the truth. 

152. 

Vionna, May 19, 1781. 

I really don’t know how or what to write, my dearest 
father, for I have not yet recovered from my astonish- 
ment, and never shall if you persist in thinking and 
writing as you do. I must confess that I do not 

* Aloysia had married the actor Lange, in Vionna. 
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recognise one feature of my father in your letter ! A 
father, indeed — hut not a kind loving father, concerned 
for the honour of his children and his own — in short, 
not my father. But it must have been a dream. \'ou 
are now once more awake, and re(|uire no reply to your 
observations to be fully convinced that I shall nov) 
more than ever abide by my decision. Still, as my 
honour and my character are so grievously assailed in 
various quarters, T must allude to some points. ‘ You 
can never approve of my having given up my situation 
while in Vi(uuia.’ I think, if I had been so disposed 
(which I really was not at the titne, or I would have 
taken this step previously), it was the most judicious 
thing to do so in a place where T am liked, and have 
the finest prospects in the world. It is very possible 
that you could not sanction this in the presence of the 
Archbishop, but to me you cannot do otherwise than 
approve. ‘ I can in no other way redeem my honour 
than by retracting my resolution.’ How could you 
write such a fallacy? It did not occur to you when 
you did so, that such a revocation would prove me to 
be the most dastardly man living. All Vienna knows 
that I have left the Archbishop, and also knows why — 
from my honour having been attacked, and for the 
third time too, and I am publicly to prove the con- 
trary ; thus making myself out a pitiful sneak, and the 
Archbishop a worthy Prince ! The former no man 
would like to do, and least of all would I. The latter 
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God alone can accomplish, if it be His will to enlighten 
him. ^ I have never shown any love for you, and 
therefore ought to show it on this occasion.’ Can you 
really say this? have never sacrificed my own 
pleasures to yours.’ What pleasures have I here ? To 
be in trouble and anxiety to fill my purse. It seems to 
me that you really think I am revelling in pleasures 
and amusements. Oh 1 how completely are you mis- 
taken — at all events, as matters now are I I have no 
more to spend than I absolutely require. The sub- 
scription for my six sonatas is going on, and then I 
shall get some money. It is all right, too, about the? 
opera [‘ Die Entfiihrung ’], and in Advent I am to give a 
concert ; after that, things will by degrees go on better, 
for a great deal is to be done here in winter. If 
pleasure means to have got away from a Prince who 
paid me badly and constantly bullied me, then it is 
true that my pleasure is great. If T were to do nothing 
but think and work from early dawn till night, I would 
gladly do so, rather than live on the favour of such a — 
but I will not trust myself to give him his right name. 

I was forced to take this step, and I will never deviate 
from it by a single hairsbreadth — impossible ! All that 
I can say to you is how much I regret (for your sake — 
for yours alone, father) having been so badly treated ; 
and I wish that the Archbishop had acted more ju- 
diciously, solely that I might have devoted ray whole 
life to you. To please you, my kind father, I was 
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prepared to sacrifice my health, my happiness, and 
my life ; but honour is to me, and ought to be to you, 
beyond all else. You may show this to Count Arco, 
and to all Salzburg too. After such an insult — such a 
threefold insult — if the Archbishop in propria persona 
were to offer mo 1,200 florins, I would not accept them. 
I am no low fellow, no rascal ; and had it not been for 
your sake, I would not have waited for him to say to 
me the third time, ^ Take yourself off,’ without showing 
that T understood it to be final on both sides. What 
do I say — waited ? I would have said it first myself 
instead of him. I am only surprised that the Arch- 
bishop should behave so indiscreetly in such a i')lace as 
Vienna; but he shall one day see how entirely he was 
mistaken. PriiKje Kreiner and Count Arco stand in 
need of the Archbishop, but I do not ; and if it comes 
to the worst, and he forgets all the duties of a prince — 
a spiritual prince- then come to me at Vienna. You 
can get 400 florins anywhere. Only think how he 
would disgrace himself in the eyes of the Kmperor, who 
already hates him, if he were to act thus. This place 
too would suit my lister far better than Salzburg; 
there are many distinguished families here Avho are 
reluctant to engage a male teacher, but would give 
handsome terms to a lady. This may all come to pass 
some diiy. 

The next time that Herr von Kleiiimayrn, Bdnike, 
or Zetti is going to Salzburg, I will send payment by 
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them for the matter in question. The Comptroller, 
who set off to-day, is to take th(J lawn to my sister. 
My dearest and kindest father, ask me what you will, 
only not that — anything hut that. The very thoughts 
of it make me tremble with rage. 

153 . 

Vienna, May 25, 1781. 

I must really snatch a little time, that you may not 
wait too long for a letter. To-morrow our first con- 
cert takes place in the Augarten [Imj^erial pleasure 
grounds], and at half-past eight o’clock Martin is to 
come [Phil. Jac. Martin arranged the Augarten con- 
certs with Mozart], and we have still six visits to 
make. I must get them over by eleven o’clock, as I 
then go to Countess Rumbeck’s [his pupil]. Afterwards 
I dine with Countess Thun. — N.H., in her garden. 
The rehearsal of the music is to be in the evening ; 
a symphony of Von Swieten’s [Director of the Court 
Library], and one of mine, are to be given. A 
dilettante, Madllc. Berger, is to sing; a boy of the 
name of Tiirk is to play a violin concerto; and Fraul(dn 
von Aurnhammer and I are to play my concerto duett 
in E flat. [Constance Weber continues tlio letter.] 
‘Your good son has just been summoned by Countess 
Thun, and he has not time to finish the letter to his 
dear father, which he much regrets, and requests me to 
let you know this, for, being post-day, he does not 
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wish you to be without a letter from him* Next post 
he will write again. I hope you will excuse ray 
which cannot be so agreeable to you as what your son 
would have written. I beg my compliments to your 
amiable daughter. I am your obedient friend, 

‘ Constance Webeb.’ 

154. 

Vienna, May 26, 1781. 

You are quite right, and I am quite right too, 
dearest father. I know and admit all my faults, but 
why should not a man reform? .May he indeed not 
have reformed already? Let me reflect as I will on 
tills matter, I see tliat I can best serve you, my kind 
father, and my dear sister, by remaining in Vienna. It 
seems as if good fortune awaited me here, and as if I 
7mt$t stay. Indeed, such was my feeling before I left 
Munich; I always looked forward with delight to 
Vienna, without knowing why. You must have a little 
patience, for there is no doubt that I shall soon prove 
to you how beneficial Vienna is to us all. Be assured 
that I am entirely changed ; next to health I think 
nothing so indispensable as money. I certainly am no 
miser, as it would be difficult for me to become stingy, 
yet the people here consider me more disposed to be a 
niggard than a spendthrift — which is enough surely for 
a beginning. As for pupils, I can have as many as I 
choose, but I do not choose to take many. I intend 
to be better paid than others, and so I wish to have 
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fewer scholars. It is advisable to hang back a little at 
first, or it is all over with you, and you must pursue 
the common higliway with the rest. The subscription 
[for the sonatas] goes on well, and I don’t know why I 
should make any difficulties about the opera. Count 
Eosenberg [Intendant of the Court Theatre] received 
me most politely when I twice called on him, and he 
heard my opera [‘Idomeneo’] a.t Countess Thun’s. Herr 
von Swieten and Herr von Sonnenfels were also present, 
and as Stephanie is one of my intimate friends all will 
go smoothly. Believe me, I do not like idleness, but 
work. I must confess that in Salzburg it did cost me 
an eflFort, and I could scarcely force myself to it — but 
why ? Because my mind was not cheerful, and you 
cannot deny that in Salzburg (for me at least) there is 
not the smallest recreation. With many there I do 
not choose to associate, and most of the others do not 
think me good enough. No encouragement besides for 
my talent. When I play, or when any of my compo- 
sitions are given, it is just as if the audience were 
all chairs and tables. If there was even a tolerable 
theatre — my sole amusement here ! It is true that in 
Munich I involuntarily showed myself to you in a false 
light, for I had too much amusement there. But I 
pledge you my word that till my opera had been given, 
I had never been in any theatre, or gone anywhere but 
to the Cannabichs. It is true enough that at the last 
I had most severe and trying work to get through. 
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though not from idleness or negligence, but from being 
fourteen days without writing a note, simply because I 
found it to be impossible* I did indeed write, but 
not a fair copy. Much time was of course lost by this ; 
but I do not regret it. That I was afterwards too 
merry arose only from youthful folly. I thought to 
myself, where am I going? — ^to Salzburg! Let me 
enjoy myself till then! I admit that I longed for a 
hundred amusements in Salzburg, but here not for one. 
To be in Vienna is in itself pleasure enough. You 
may safely trust me; I am no longer a fool, and still 
less can you believe that I am either a godless or an 
ungrateful son. You must now entirely rely on my 
head and on my good heart, and you slmll never 
repent it. ‘Where could I have learned the value 
of money, having had so little hitherto through my 
hands ? ’ I know that at one time when I had twenty 
ducats I thought myself quite rich. Farewell, my 
dear kind father! My duty is, by my care and in- 
dustry, to supply and to compensate what you believe 
you have lost by this occurrence. 1 shall certainly do 
so, and with great jo^ too. 

P.S. — As soon as any of the Archbishop’s people go to 
Salzburg, I will send the portrait, llo fatto fare la 
sopra scritta cV un altro, espresamente pevche non si 
pud sapere. You can be sure of no one. 
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155. 

Vienna, end of May, 1781. 

The day before yesterday Count Arco sent me a mes- 
sage to call on him at twelve o’clock, at which hour he 
would expect to see me. He repeatedly let me know 
he wished to see me, and so did Schlauka, but as I hate 
discussions when almost every word to which I am forced 
to listen is a lie, I punctually — avoided going, and I 
should have continued to do the same, if he had not 
said that he had a letter from you. I wont there 
accordingly. I cannot detail the whole conversation, 
but (at my urgent request) it passed off without irri- 
tation on either side. Tn short, he placed everything 
before me in so friendly a manner, that really one 
could have sworn it all cjime from his heart. I believe, 
however, that on his part he would not swear that it 
came from mine. In reply to his plausible speeches, 
I told him with perfect calmness and coui’tesy, and in 
the most good-humoured way in the world, the simple 
truth ; and he had not a word to say against it. The 
end of it all was, that I pressed him to take the me- 
morial and the journey money (both of which I brought 
with me), but he assured me that it would be too dis- 
tressing to him to interfere in such matters, so I had 
better give the memorial to one of the valets, and as 
for the money, he would not take it till all was finally 
settled. 

The Archbishop disparages me to every human 
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beinj', and has not the sense to ijerccive that such a 
proceeding does him no credit ; for I am more highly 
prized than he is in Vienna. He is only known as an 
arrogant, presumptuous priest, despising every one, 
whereas I arn considered an obliging person. It is 
true that I am haughty when 1 see that any one wishes 
to treat me with contempt and en bagatelle; which is 
what the Archbishop invariably does towards me, 
while by kind words he could have made me do what 
he pleased. This is what I said to Count Arco also, 
and among other things that the Archbishop did not 
deserve you should think so highly of him; and at the 
close I added, what good would it do were I now to agree 
to return home? In the course of a few months 
(without any fresh insult) I was resolved to demand 
my discharge, for I neither would nor could serve 
any longer for such a salary. ‘ And pray why not ? ’ 
‘Because,’ said I, ‘I never could live happily or con- 
tentedly in a place where I am so badly paid, that I 
should constantly be thinking, “ Oh, if I were only 
there, or elsewhere ! ” But. if I were to be paid in 
such a manner that 1 should not require to think of 
other places, then I should be perfectly satisfied ; and 
if the Archbishop chooses to pay me at that rate, I am 
ready to set off to-day.’ But how I rejoice that the 
Archbishop does not take me at my word ! for there 
can be no doubt that my being hero is both for your 
advantage and my own ; and you will one day see that 
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it is so. Now farewell, my dear kind father ! all will 
yet go well. I am not writing in a dream, for my own 
welfare also depends on it. Adieu I 

156 . 

Vienna, June 2, 1781. 

My last letter has told you that I had an interview 
with Count Arco, and, thank God ! everything passed off 
well. Do not be uneasy ; you have nothing whatever 
to fear from the Archbishop, for Count Arco did not 
say one word as to my weighing the matter well from 
the risk of injuring you, and when ho told me that you 
had written to him complaining of my conduct, I in- 
terrupted him by saying, ‘ And have I not heard from 
him also? He has written to me in such a manner 
that I thought it would drive me crazy ; but, reflect as 
I will, I find it impossible, &c., &c.’ On this he said, 
‘ Believe me, you allow yourself to be too easily daz- 
zled ; a man’s fame here is of very short duration. At 
first you Avill have praise enough, and make a great 
deal too, no doubt; but bow long will this last? After 
some months have elapsed, the Viennese will want 
something new.’ * You are right. Count,’ said I ; ‘ yon 
don’t suppose that I mean to settle in Vienna ? Quite 
the reverse — I know where to go. This occurrence 
having taken place in Vienna is the fault of the Arch- 
bishop and not mine, and if he luid known how to con- 
duct himself towards men of talent, it never would have 
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happened at all. I am the best-tempered fellow in the 
world. Count Arco, when people are so with me.^ ‘ Yet 
the Archbishop,’ said he, ‘ considers you to be a most 
self-sufficient young man.’ * I dare say he does,’ re- 
joined I, ^ for I am so towards him ; just as people 
behave to me, so do I behave to them. When I see 
that a person despises me and treats me with contempt, 
I can be as proud as any peacock.’ 

Among other things, he asked me whether I was not 
aware that he was himself often obliged to swallow 
very disagreeable words. I shrugged my shoulders, 
saying, ‘ You have no doubt your own reasons for sub- 
mitting to such a thing, but I have also mine for 
refusing to do so.’ All the rest you know from my 
last letter. Do not doubt, dearest father, that it is 
all for the best for me, and therefore for you also. The 
Viennese are certainly a fickle race, hut only at the 
theatre^ and my phase of art is so much liked here, 
that I feel I am on a sure basis. This is certainly the 
Pianoforte land I But even supposing they were to 
tire of me, it would certainly not be the case for some 
years at all events. By that time I shall have gained 
both renown and money ; there are many other places, 
and who can tell what opportunities may occur before 
then ? 1 have already spoken to Herr Zetti, who will 

be the bearer to you of a small sum; you must be 
satisfied with a little money this time, for I cannot 
send you more than thirty ducats. If I could have 
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foreseen this event, I would have accepted the pupils 
formerly offered to me, -but at that time I thought I 
was to leave Vienna in a week, and now they are all in 
the country. The portrait shall follow. 

157. 

Vienna, Juno 9, 1781. 

A pretty hiLsiness Count Arco has now made of it ! 
So this is the way to persuade me to follow his advice 
— to refuse to present a memorial through inborn stu- 
pidity — not to venture to say one word to his master 
from want of spirit and love of toadyism — to keep me 
in suspense for four weeks, and at last compel me to 
present the memorial myself, and instead of at least 
giving me free access to the Prince, to turn me out of 
doors with a kick I Such then is Count Arco, who 
(according to your last letter) has my interest so much 
at heart ; such is the court I serve I When I arrive 
with a written document to present, instead of my wish 
being facilitated I am maltreated I The scene took 
place in the anteroom, . Of course there was nothing 
to be done but to begone with all speed, not wishing to 
show disrespect for the Prince’s apartments, though 
Arco had not scrupled to do so. I have written three 
different memorials, and which I five times endea- 
voured to present, and each time they have been re- 
fused. I have carefully preserved them, and whoever 
wishes to read them may do so, to convince himself 
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that they do not contain anything at all offensive. At 
last, on receiving back my memorial from Herr von 
Kleinmayrn in the evening (for this is his office), and 
the Archbishop’s departure being fixed for the follow- 
ing day, I was perfectly frantic with rage; I could 
not possibly allow him to set off thus, and as I was told 
by Arco (at least so he assured me) that the Prince 
knew nothing of it, I felt how angry the Ardibishop 
would be with me for being so long here, and then at 
the last moment coming with such a document. I 
therefore wrote another, in which I mentioned that it 
was now five weeks since I had prepared a similar 
paper, but finding myself, why I did not know, always 
put off, I was now forced to present it myself, though 
at the very last moment. This memorial procured me 
my discharge in the pleasant way I have above de- 
scribc'd, and who knows whether it was not done by 
command of the Arclibishop himself? Herr von 
Kleinmayrn, if he still wishes to maintain the character 
of an honest man, and also the Archbisliop’s servants, 
can testify that his commands were fulfilled. I need 
forward no petition ; the thing is at an end. I shall 
write no more on the subject, and if the Archbishop 
were now to offer me 1,200 florins of salary I would 
never serve him again after such treatment. How 
easily I might have been persuaded to remain ! — by 
kindness, but not by insolence and violence. 1 sent a 
message to Count Arco, that / would have nothing to 
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say to himy because he spoke so harshly, behaving to 
me as if I had been a rogue, which he had no right to 
do; and, by heavens! as I already wrote to you, I 
never would have gone near him, if he had not sent me 
a message that he had a letter from you ; but it is the 
last time. What is it to him if I wish to get my dis- 
charge? And if he had really been disposed to do 
me a good turn, he ought to have reasoned quietly with 
me, and allowed the affair to take its course, but not 
to bandy such words with me as clown and saucy 
fellow, and turn me out of the room with a kick ; but 
I forget that this was probably by archiepiscopal com- 
mand. 

I shall now very briefly reply to your letter, for I 
am so sick of the whole affair that I never wish to hear 
a word more about it. As for the orhjinal cause of 
my leaving (which you know well), no father , could 
possibly be displeased with his son for what I did ; 
on the contrary, he must have been so had T acted 
oihenuise. Moreover, you are well aware that even 
without any particular cause I had every inclination 
to leave. You cannot be in earnest, so I conclude 
3^)0 dissemble yoTir real sentiments on account of the 
court, but I beg you, my dear father, not to be too 
obsequious, for the Archbishop can do you no liarm; 
but let him do his worst. I almost wish he would; 
for this would be a scandal, a fresh scandal, which 
would be his finishing stroke in the Emjjeror’s esti- 
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mation, who at this moment not only does not like 
him, but positively hates him. If you were to come to 
Vienna after such conduct towards you, and relate the 
story to the Emperor, you would at all events receive 
from him the same salary you now have, for in such 
cases the Emperor is much to bo admired. Your com- 
paring me to Madame Lange [Aloysia] causes me much 
surprise, and made me feel sad all day. This girl was 
a burden to her parents, when she could as yet earn 
nothing. Scarcely had the time arrived when she 
could show her gratitude to her parents (N.B., her 
father died before she could make anything hero), when 
she deserted her poor mother, became attached to an 
actor, married him, and the mother never received a 
farthing from her,* God knows my only aim is to 
assist you and us all. Must I repeat it a hundred 
times that I can be of more use to you hero than in 
Salzburg ? I do beg, my dear good father, that you 
will spare me such letters in future. I conjure you 
to do so, for they only serve to irritate my mind, and 
to disturb my heart and spirit; and as I am now 
constantly occupied in composing, I require both a 
cheerful mind and a heart at rest. The Emperor is 
not here, nor is Count Rosenberg. The latter has com- 
missioned Schroder [the celebrated actor] to look out 
for a good libretto, and to give it to me to compose. 

* Lfinge, however, in his autobiography, mentions that he gave his 
mother-in-law an allowance of 700 gulden a year. 
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Herr von Zetti was unexpectedly obliged, by com- 
mand, to set oflf so very early that I could neither send 
the portrait nor the ribbons for my sister, and ivhat 
you know ofy till to-morrow week by the diligence. 

158. 

Vienna, Jnno 13, 1781. 

My kindest of all fathers I How *gladly would I 
still further sacrifice my best years to you in a place 
where I am so badly paid, if that were the only evil ! 
But to be badly paid and scoffed at into the bargain, is 
really rather too much. For the Archbishop’s concert 
I wrote a sonata for myself, a rondo for Brunetti, and 
one for Cccarelli. I played at each of the concerts 
twice, and the last time when all was over, I played 
variations for a whole hour (the Archbishop gave me 
the thema) with such universal applause, tliat if the 
Archbishop had any vestige of kindly feeling, he cer- 
tainly must have been gratified; whereas, instead of 
expressing (or not expressing, if he thought fit) his 
satisfaction and pleasure,, he treats me like a scamp, 
tells me to my face to take myself off, for that he 
could get a hundred to serve him better than I — and 
why? because I could not set off the very day he 
wished. I was obliged to leave his house, to live at 
my own expense, and not even be at liberty to delay 
my journey till my means admitted of travelling. 
Besides, I was not reciuircd in Salzburg, and the whole 
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difference was only two days. The Archbishop twice 
said the most insulting things to me, and I never said 
a word to him in return ; nay, more, I played for him 
with the same zeal and assiduity as if nothing had 
occurred ; and instead of acknowledging my exertions 
and my endeavours to please him, at the very moment 
when I might have expected very different conduct, he 
behaves to me for the third time in the most revolting 
manner imaginable. Still, to remove as it were even 
the least appearance of wrong on my part, they act as 
if resolved to get rid of me by force. Well, if they do 
not want me, that is exactly what I wish. Instead of 
Count Arco taking my memorial, or procuring me an 
audience, or advising me to forward the document 
afterwards, or persuading me to leave the matter as it 
was, and to reflect upon it — enjin^ whatever he chose — 
he sends me off with a kick 1 I think this was a pretty 
broad bint that Salzburg was no longer a place for me, 
except to give me some favourable opportunity to return 
Count Arco’s kick with interest, even should I meet 
him in the public street. 1 jlo not demand any satis- 
faction for such an msult from the Archbishop; he 
cannot procure it for mo as well as I can for myself, 
but I intend to write to the Count to tell him what he 
may confidently expect as soon as fortune favours me 
by allowing me to meet him, wherever it may be — if 
not in a place that I am bound to respect. 

Do not be uneasy, dear hither, about the state of my 
VOL. II. E 
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soul. I am a fallible young man, like others, but I 
can safely say that I wish all were as little so as myself. 
You perhaps believe things of me which I am not 
guilty of. My chief fault is that I sometimes act ap-~ 
parently as I ought not to act. It is not true that I 
boasted of eating meat on fast-days ; but I did say that 
I cared little about it, and considered it no sin, for by 
fasting I understand short allowance, and eating less 
than usual. I attend mass every Sunday and every 
festival, and on weekdays also, when I can ; and you 
know, dear father, ^ that such is the case. My whole 
acquaintance with the person you mention was confined 
to the ball, and I talked to her long before I knew her 
character, solely with a view to securing a partner for 
the contredanae ; and I could not afterwards suddenly 
avoid her without giving any reason, and who could 
give the real one to a person’s face ? Did I not at last 
pass her by, and dance with others ? — on which account 
I also sincerely rejoiced when the Carnival was at an 
end. At all events, no one can stiy that I ever saw her 
elsewhere, or went to her bouse, without uttering a vile 
falsehood. Moreover, rest assured that I have certainly 
a real sense of religion; and if I ever have the mis- 
fortune (whicli may God forbid!) to fall into evil courses, 
I shall always absolve you, dearest father, from all re- 
sponsibility. For, in such a case, I alone should be to 
blame ; as I have to thank you for all the good that is 
in me, and for your care of my spiritual as well as 
temporal ^velfare. 
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159. 

Vienna, June 16, 1781. 

To-morrow the portrait and the ribbons for my sister 
are to be despatched. I don’t know whether the rib- 
bons will suit her taste, but they are in the very last 
fashion. If she wishes to have some more, or perhaps 
some plain ones, she has only to let me know, and 
if there is anything else that she thinks may be got 
better in Vienna, she must write to me. I hope she 
did not pay for the cloth, as it is already paid for. I 
forgot to mention this, for I had so much to write 
about that scandalous affair. I will remit the money 
as you direct. 

I can at length write you something about Vienna, 
for hitherto I have been obliged to fill my letters with 
that vile history ; but it is now over, God be praised 1 
This present season is, as you know, the worst for any 
one who wishes to make money. The most distin- 
guished families are in the country, so all I can do at 
this moment is to work, to* be in readiness for the 
winter, when there is less time to do so. As soon as 
the sonatas are finished, I will look out for a short 
Italian cantata and write it, so that it may be given at 
the theatre during Advent, of course for my own 
benefit. There is a little cunning in this, for then I 
can give it twice, and with double profit, for when per- 
formed the second time I shall also perform on the 
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piano. I have only one pupil at present — Countess 
Eumbeck, Cobenzl’s cousin. I could indeed have had 
many more if I had chosen to lower my terms, but by 
doing so I should have injured my credit. My terms 
are six ducats for twelve lessons, and I also make it 
understood that I do even this from complaisance. I 
would rather have three pupils who pay me well than 
six who pay badly. T can jnfit get on by means of tliis 
one pupil, and that is enough for the present. I men- 
tion this that you may not think me guilty of selfishness 
in sending you only thirty ducats. Believe me, I would 
gladly deprive myself of everything, if I only had it; 
but it is sure to come in time, and it is best never to 
let people know how one really stands. 

About the theatre. I think I wrote to you lately 
that Count Rosenberg, before his departure, requested 
Schroder to liunt out a libretto for me. It is now 
come, and Stephanie [junior] has it in his hands as 
supervisor of the opera. Bergobzoomer, a true and 
kind friend both of mine and Schroder’s, gave me an 
immediate hint of the fact. So I went to Stephanie at 
once, as if for a mere visit, for we thought it possible 
that liis partiality for Umlauf [court musician] might 
induce him to play me false; this suspicion proved, 
however, quite unfounded, for I aftt‘rwards heard by 
chance that he had begged some one to ask me to call 
on him, as he wished to speak to me ; and the moment 
I came in he said, ‘ Here you come in the very nick 
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of time ! ’ The opera is in four acts, and he tells me 
the first act is incomparable, but that it falls off very 
much. If Schroder will allow it to be altered as we 
think advisable, a good libretto may be made out of it, 
Stephanie docs not like to give it to the directors as it 
now is, before having talked to Schroder on the sub- 
ject, knowing beforehand that it would be rejected ; so 
these two may settle the matter between them. After 
what Stephanie said, I did not express any desire to 
read it, for if it does not please me, I must say so 
plainly, or 1 should be the victim, aiid I do not wish to 
make Schroder unfriendly towards me, as he has great 
esteem for me at present; and as it is, I can always 
make the excuse that I have not read it. 

I must explain why we were suspicious of Stephanie. 
I regret to say that he bears the worst reputation in 
Vienna, as a rude, false, calumnious person, not scru- 
pling to commit the grossest injustice towai'ds any one; 
but I don’t mix myself up with such matters. There 
may be some truth in it, as he is found fault with by 
every one, but he is in great •favour with the Emperor, 
and towards myself he was most friendly the very first 
time I saw him, saying, ‘ We are already old friends, 
and I shall be very glad if it be in my power to serve 
you in any way.’ I believe and hope that he may 
write the libretto of an oper{i himself for me. Whether 
he wrote his own comedies, or did so with the aid of 
others, whether he plagiarised or originated, still ho 
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understands the stage, and his plays are invariably 
popular, I have lately seen two new pieces of his, 
which are certainly excellent, ‘ Das Loch in der Thiire ’ 
and ‘Der Oberamtmann und die Soldaten.’ In the 
meantime, I will compose the cantata, for even if I 
had a libretto, I would not put pen to paper, as Count 
Eosenberg is not here ; and if at the last moment he 
did not approve of the book, I should have had the 
honour of writing for nothing, so I mean to steer clear 
of it at present. I don’t care what the subject is, pro- 
vided the libretto be only good. Do you really suppose 
that I am likely to write an opera comique in the 
same style as an opera seHa? There should be as 
little sprightliness in an opera seria^ and as much 
learning and solidity, as there should be little learning 
in an opera huffa, but all the more sprightliness and 
gaiety. That people like to have a little comic music 
in an opera seria I cannot help ; but here they draw 
the proper distinction on this point. I do certainly 
find that in music the merry-andrew is not yet got rid 
of, and in this respect the’Freiich are right. 

I hope to receive my clothes safely by the next 
diligence. I don’t know when it goes, but I think 
this letter will reach you first, so I beg you will keep 
the cane to oblige me. Canes are used here, but why? 
— to walk with, and for that purpose any one will do. 
So pray lean on the cane instead of on me, and always 
take it with you when you can. Who knows whether 
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it raay not by your hand avenge its former master on 
Arco ? — of course I mean accidentally, by mere chance I 
My very practical reply shall not fail that arrogant 
jackass, were it twenty years hence ; for to see him and 
to return his kick without an instant’s delay, will be one 
and the same thing, unless I am so unlucky as to see 
him first in some sacred place. 

160. 

Vienna, Juno 20, 1781. 

That the court minions look at you askance I can 
easily believe, but what have you to do with such 
miserable menials ? the more inimical they are to you, 
the more proudly and contemptuously ought you to 
look down on them. As for Arco, I take counsel 
solely from my own heart and good sense, and require 
no interference on the part of any lady or person of 
rank, to make me do what is right and fitting ; neither 
too much nor too little.^ It is the heart that emiuhles 
a man; and though I am no Count, I have perhaps 
more honourable feeling than many a Count. But 
whether a man be a Kouse-porter or a Count, from the 
moment that he insults me I consider him to be a 
scoundrel. Though I intend at first to represent to 
him quite coolly how badly and basely he managed the 
affair, yet I shall feel bound to add both a kick and a 

• Tho father had suggested that, in this manner, the thing might bo 
smootlied over. 
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couple of boxes on the CJir from me ; for if any one 
offends me I must have my revenge ; and if I did no more 
to him than he has done to me, it would only be retalia- 
tion and not punishment, and I should moreover thus 
place myself on a level with him ; but I really am too 
proud to measure myself with such a stupid oaf. 

Unless something very pressing occurs, I shall now 
only write to you once a week, being at present so very 
much occupied. I must stop, as I have some varia- 
tions to finish for my pupil. Adieu ! 


161. 

Vienna, June 27, 1781. 

As for Madame Eosa, I must tell you that I called 
on her three times, till at length I was so fortunate as 
to find her at home. You would scarcely know her 
again, she is grown so thin. When I enquired about the 
portrait, she offered to make me a present of it, adding 
that she did not require it, and would send it the fol- 
lowing day. Three weeks however passed, and no 
portrait came. I went three times in vain, but one 
day so very early that I found her and her plebeian 
husband at breakfast. Instead of making me a present 
of the portrait, she had suddenly resolved not to let 
me have it at all. It occurred to me that in similar 
cases the best plan with Itidians is to be very plain- 
spoken, so I told her that her defects were the same as 
ever, but that I did not choose to play the part of a 
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fool in my father’s eyes, owing to her inborn failings, 
one day saying white and the next black, and that I 
could assure her I did not in the least want the por- 
trait. She then spoke very civilly, and promised to 
send it the next day, which she did ; but you must 
return it by the first opportunity. 

I liave just come from Herr von Iljppe, Prince 
Kaunitz’ private secretary, who is a thoroughly amiable 
man, and a very good friend of mine. He first came 
to visit me, when I played to him. We have two 
grand pianos in the house where I Iqjlge — one for florid 
pieces, the other a machine which is tuned throughout 
to the low octave, like the one we had in London, con- 
sequently like an organ, so I played fugues, and extem- 
porised on it. I am almost every afternoon with Herr 
von Aurnhammer. The young lady is a fright, but 
plays enchantingly, though in the cantahile she loses 
sight of true refined expression ; she does not play 
smoothly. She (privately) told me her plan, which is 
to study music steadily for two or three years, and then 
to go to Paris and make it her profession. She says, 

‘ I am not handsome ; on the contrary, I am ugly. I 
have no wish to marry some clerk with .300 or 400 
florins, and I have no chance of 4 ny one else, so I 
prefer remaining as I am, and gaining my livelihood 
by my talents.’ And there she is right. She begged 
me to assist her in carrying out her project, but she 
will not mention it to any one as yet. 
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I will send you the opera Idomcneo ’] as soon as 
possible. Countess Thun still has it, and she is in the 
country at present. Pray have copied for me the 
sonata in B flat, a quatm mains, and the two concertos 
for two pianos, and send them here without delay ; I 
shall be very glad, too, to receive my masses by-and- 
by. Gluck has had a paralytic stroke, and his health 
seems to be in a precarious state.* Write to me 
whether it is true that a dog in Munich has nearly 
bitten Becke to death? I must now conclude, for I 
am going to dine with the Aurnhammers. Adieu I 
Madame Beriiasconi is here [a prima donna who was 
a particular favourite with Gluck. —See No. 168.] She 
has 500 ducats of salary, from being able to sing all 
arias an interval higher than others. This is really a 
talent, for she is always in tune. She has now pro- 
mised to sing a quarter of a tone higher still, but she 
expects to be paid extra for that. 

162. 

Vienna, .July 4, 17S1. 

I have not written to Count Arco, and shall not do so, 
as you beg me to desist on account of your peace of mind. 
It is just as I suspected; you really arc too timid, and 
yet have nothing whatever to fear; but you are as 
much insulted as myself. I do not ask you to make a 
piece of work on the subject, or at all to inconvenience 

* Gluck (lid not die till Novemler 15, 1787. 
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yoTirself, but the Archbishop and his minions must 
dread speaking to you on the subject. You need have 
no scruples, my dear father, in saying boldly (if you 
are driven to it) that you would have felt ashamed of 
having educated a son who would have permitted such 
an infamous scoundrel as Arco to insult him so grossly 
with impunity; and you may assure every one that 
when I have the good fortune to meet him, I will treat 
him as he deserves, and he shall have cause to re- 
member me as long as he lives. All 1 desire is, that 
the whole world should see that you have no cause for 
fear. Be silent if you choose ; but when necessary I 
wish you to speak, find to speak to the purpose too. 
The Archbishop has privately offered Kozeluch [a fa- 
vourite composer and pianist in Vienna, subsequently a 
zealous opponent of Mozart’s] 1,000 florins; he, how- 
ever, declined, saying that he was better off here, and 
unless he could improve his condition he would never 
leave Vienna. But to his friends he added, ‘ It is the 
affair with Mozart that chiefly deters me. When the 
Archbishop allows such a man as that to leave him, 
what might not I expect ? ’ So you see how he knows 
me and appreciates my talents. 

If M. Marchal or the Syndic of the Chapter come to 
Vienna, pray send me my favourite watch by them ; 

I will return yours if you will let me have the small 
one, which I should particularly like. I wrote to you 
lately about the masses. I absolutely require the three 
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divertimentos, as I only have those in F and B ; you 
had better have the one in D copied, and forwarded to 
me by some opportunity, the charge for copying here 
being so very heavy ; besides, they do write music too 
atrociously. I must say a few words of Marchand, so 
far as I know about him.* The youngest boy, when 
his father one day corrected him at dinner, seized a 
knife and said, ‘Look here, papa, if you say another 
word I will cut the joints of my fingers, and then I 
shall be a cripple on your hands, and you will have to 
feed me.’ Both Jiave repeatedly spoken ill of their 
father to different people. You no doubt well remem- 
ber Madlle. Boudet, who is in their house? The 
old gentleman is rather partial to her, so these two 
youths speak most unbecomingly of her. When Hen- 
nerle was eight years old, he made a formal declaration 
of love and proposal of marriage to a girl, saying, ‘ I 
cannot exactly marry you at present, but when my 
father dies I shall have money, for he has plenty, and 
then we can live merrily together.’ I know, too, that 
in Mannheim no one ever allowed their boys to go 
where the March ands were. It is very sad, too, for 
the sake of the lad himself; but I believe, my dear 
father, that you might entirely reform him. Tlieir 
father and mother being actors, they hear nothing all 

* Marchand had been director of the theatre in Mannheim. Mozart’s 
father took charge of his son Henry, to cultivate his talents, and sub- 
se(iuently also received the daughter Margurethe into his family. 
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day but rhapsodies about love, despair, murder, and 
death. The father is too indiscreet for his age, and sets 
the boys no good example. 

163. 

Vienna, July 13, 1781. 

I cannot write much, for Count Cobenzl is just going 
to drive to the town, and I must give him this letter if 
I wish it to bo posted. I am writing to you at an 
hour’s distance from Vienna, fit a place called Heisen- 
berg. I was once before here for a .night, and now I 
am to stay some days. The house is no great things, 
but nothing can be more charming or more splendid 
than the landscape, and the forest, where a grotto has 
been made, which looks just as if placed there by 
nature. I got your last letter, I have long intended 
to leave the Webers, and I shall now certainly do so. 
But I give you my honour that it is ((uite news to me 
to hear that I am to live with Herr von Aurnhammer. 
It is the fact that I did think of lodging with Mesmer, 
the writing-master, but rather*than do so I would con- 
tinu(j with the Webers. Mesmer has Kighini in his 
house [formerly an opera buffo singer, and at that 
time a composer], and is his great friend and patron, 
but still more so of his Lady. Until I can find a good, 
reasonable, and comfortable lodging, I shall not leave 
my present one ; and even then I shall have to invent 
some plausible pretext to satisfy the excellent woman, 
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for I really have no cause to go away. Herr von Moll 
[a Salzburg acquaintance] has, I know not why, a very 
malicious tongue, which surprises me in him. He said 
that he hoped I would reflect, and soon return to 
Salzburg, for I should scarcely find things so agreeable 
here ; but that I only stayed on account of the ladies. 
Fraulein von Aurnhammer repeated this to me, but 
the answers he everywhere receives on this point are 
very plain. I can pretty well guess why he talks in 
this strain; he is a very great patron of Kozeliich’s. 
Oh I how silly! The story of Herr von Mblk caused 
me the .most profound astonishment ; I thought him 
capable, of much, but I never could have believed him 
to be a rogue ; I pity the poor family from my heart. 

164 . 

Vienna, July 25, 1781. 

I repeat that I have long had it in my head to re- 
move to another lodging, solely from people’s gossip, 
and very much do I regret being obliged to go on 
account of such nonseiisq, in which there is not a word 
of truth. I should really be glad to know why certain 
people take pleasure in spreading groundless reports. 
Because I live with them, I am to marry the daughter.* 
Nothing was said as to my being in love with her ; 
that was entirely passed over— merely that I lodge in 
their house and am to be married ! If ever there was 

* Conatanze, Aloyaia’a Bccund siatt r, cvciitiially Mozart’s wife. 
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a time when I thought less of marriage in my life, it is 
at the present moment. I have no wish whatever to 
have a rich wife, but even if I could make my fortune 
by marriage, I could not pay my court to any one at 
present, having very different things in my head. God 
has not bestowed talents on me to invest them in a 
rich wife, and to waste my youth in idleness. I am 
just beginning to live, and shall I myself embitter my 
life? I certainly have nothing to say against matri- 
mony, but it would be a misfortune to me at this time. 
To avoid then even the appearance^ of such a thing 
(false as it is), I must leave them ; though even the 
appearance rests on nothing but the fact that I live 
there, for tliose who do not frequent the house cannot 
even Siiy that [ have as much intercourse with her as 
with the rest of God’s creatures. The girls seldom go 
out, indeed never, except to the theatre, and I never 
escort tliem tliere, because generally I am not at home 
when the play b(‘gins. We went together twice to the 
Prater, but her mother was with us, and as I chanced 
to be in the house I could not well refuse to accompany 
them ; besides, at that time I had heard none of these 
foolish rumours. I must also tell you that I was only 
allowed to pay my oiun share ; find the motlier having 
since then heard these reports from others, as well as 
from myself, does not wish us to go anywhere together, 
and herself advised me to remove to another house, in 
order to avoid any further unpleasantness. She says it 
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would grieve her to be the innocent cause of annoyance 
to me. This is the sole reason why I have for some 
little time (since people began to gossip) thought of 
changing my residence. So far as truth goes, I have 
as yet no other. These gossiping people are the only 
cause of the change ; were it not for these reports, I 
should hardly think of going ; for though I might easily 
procure a better room, I can scarcely expect so much 
comfort, and to meet with such friendly obliging 
people. I will not say that, living in the same house 
with the young lady to whom people have married me, 
I am ill-bred and do not speak to her, but I am not in 
love with her. I banter and jest with her when time 
permits (which is only in the evenings when I chance 
to be at home, for in the morning I write in my room, 
and in the afternoon am rarely in the house), but 
nothing more. If I were obliged to marry all those 
with whom I have jested, I should have at least two 
hundred wives. 

Now as to money. My pupil remained three weeks 
in the country, so I received nothing, while my own 
expenses went on, so I could not send you the thirty 
ducats — only twenty. But as I was very sanguine 
about the subscription, I thought T would wait till I 
could make up the promised sum. Countess Thun, 
however, tells me that it is in vain to think of any 
subscription till the autumn, for all moneyed people 
are in the country : she has only got ten names for me 
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as yet, and my pupil seven. In the meantime I am 
having six sonatas engraved. Arataria, the music 
publisher, has already undertaken them, and as soon as 
their sale brings me any money I will send it to 
you. 

I must now beg my sister to forgive me for not 
having written to congratulate her on her name-day, 
but the letter is lying half finished in my desk. After 
I had begun it on Saturday, Countess Rumbeck sent 
her servant to say that they were all going to the 
country, and to ask whether I would not also go. As 
I do not like to refuse any wish of Cobenzl’s, I left my 
letter lying, got together my things hurriedly, and 
went with them. I thought to myself my sister will 
not take it amiss. I now wish her, before the festive 
week has passed away, all the possible good and advan- 
tage that a sincere and loving brother can from his 
heart desire for his sister, and embrace her most ten- 
derly. I drove back here to-day with the Count, and 1 
return with him to-morrow. Farewell, dear father! 
Have faith and trust in your Son, who certainly has the 
most kindly feelings towards all good people, so why 
should he not have the same sentiments for his dear 
father and sister ? Believe in him, and rely on him, 
more than on certain individuals who have no better 
occupation than to slander honest people. 
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165 . 

Vienna, August 1, 1781. 

I went at once to get the sonatas arranged as duetts, 
as Frau von Schindl lives just opposite the Auge 
Gottes [the Webers’ house]. If Madame Duschek [a 
singer and friend of Mozart’s] happens to be in Salz- 
burg, I beg you will give her my very kind regards, 
and ask whether, before she left Prague, a gentleman 
called on her, the bearer of a letter from me; if 
not, I shall write to him forthwith to forward it to 
Salzburg. I mean Eossi, of Munich, who begged me 
to assist him by a letter of introduction ; he took some 
good letters with him from here to Prague. If my 
letter only concerned his introduction, I should cer- 
tainly leave it at his disposal, but I asked Madame 
Duschek in it to assist me in my subscription for the 
six sonatas. I was glad to do this little service to 
Rossi, as he wrote the poetry of the cantata which I 
am to give for my benefit in Advent, 

Stephanie brought me a libretto the day before yes- 
terday to compose. I must say that if he does behave 
badly to other people, about which I know nothing, he 
is at all events a very kind friend to me. The libretto 
is very good indeed ; the subject Turkish, and the title 
‘ Belmont und Konstanze, oder die Verfuhrung aus 
dem Serail.’ I intend to write the symphony, the 
chorus in the first act, and the final chorus, with 
Turkish instrumentation. Madame Cavalieri, Madlle. 
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Teyber, M. Fischer, M. Adamberger, and M. Walter, 
are to sing in it. I am so delighted to write the opera, 
that I have already finished Cavalieri’s first air, and 
that of Adamberger, as well as the terzett which closes 
the first act. No doubt the time is short, for it is to 
be performed in the middle of September; but the 
circumstances connected with the period when it is to 
be given, and in fact every other prospect, gladden my 
spirit to such an extent, that I eagerly hurry off to my 
writing-table, and remain seated there in the greatest 
delight. The Grand-Duke of Kussia is coming here, so 
Stephanie entreated me, if possible, to complete the 
opera in that short space of time, for the Emperor 
and Count Kosenberg are soon expected, and their first 
question will be whether anything new is in prepara- 
tion ; when he can have the satisfaction of being able 
to reply that Umlauf will by that time have finished 
his opera (on which he has been long engaged), and 
that I am writing one for the occasion. No doubt, too, 
he will make it a merit on my part to have under- 
taken on this account to write •it in so short a time. 
No one knows of this except Adamberger and Fischer; 
for Stephanie begged us to say nothing, inasmuch as, 
Rosenberg not being here, it might give rise to a great 
deal of gossip. Stephanie does not wish it to be 
thought that he has done this from being so veiy kind 
a friend of mine, but rather because Count Rosenberg 
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desires it, who certainly, at the time he left this, charged 
him to look out for a libretto. 

I have nothing more to write about, for I have no 
news to give you. The lodging to which I am about 
to move is now ready, and I am going out to hire a 
piano, for until it is in my room I cannot live in it, 
having so much to write that I cannot afford a mo- 
ment’s delay. I shall miss a great many comforts in 
my new apartment, especially as to eating. When I 
had anything very urgent to finish, the Webers always 
waited dinner foy me as long as I chose, and I could 
go on writing without dr'essiru/y and also go to dinner 
and supper through an inner door ; whereas now, un- 
less I pay additional, and have dinner served in my 
own room, I lose at least half an hour by dressing 
(which was usually my afternoon’s task), and must go 
out, particularly for supper. You know that writing 
usually makes me very hungry, and the kind friends 
with whom I could sup do so at eight o’clock, or half- 
past eight at latest. Where I now am we have no 
supper till ten o’clock. -Adieu! I must conclude, as I 
have to go in search of a piano. 


166 . 

Vienna, August 8, 1781. 

I must write quickly, for I have only this instant 
finished the Janissary chorus ; it is past twelve o’clock, 
and 1 have promised to drive with the Aurnhammers 
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and Cavalicri, at two o’clock precisely, to Min^yendorf, 
near Luxemburg, where the camp is. Adamberger, 
Cavalieri, and Fischer are exceedingly pleased with 
their arias, I dined yesterday with Countess Thun, 
and am to do so again to-morrow. I played to her the 
portions I have completed, and at the end she said she 
would stake her life that what I have written so far 
cannot fail to 'please. In a point of this kind I place no 
value on any 'man's praise or censure^ before people 
hear and see it as a whole, and I continue simply to 
follow my own feelings. You may, however, see from 
this how pleased people must be to speak in such a 
manner. 

As I have nothing of any consequence to write 
about, I will tell you a dreadful history ; but perhaps 
you have heard it. It is called the Tyrolese story; 
it particularly interests me because I knew the unfor- 
tunate person to whom it occurred when I was in 
Munich, and he is also in the habit of coming to see us 
here every day. His name is Herr von Wiedmer, and 
he is a nobleman. Whether owing to misfortunes or 
to a natural inclination for the stage I know not, but 
some months ago he collected a company, with whom 
he went to Innspruck. One Sunday afternoon this 
worthy man was going quietly along the street, and 
some gentlemen were walking close behind him ; one 
of these, a Baron Buffa, began to abuse the Director, 
saying, ‘That impostor ought to teach his dancer to 
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walk before he produces her on the stage,’ using all 
sorts of epithets. Herr von Wiedmer, having heard 
this for some time, at last naturally looked round ; on 
which Buffa asked him what he was looking at. The 
former answered quite good-humouredly, ‘Wliy, you 
are also looking at me ; the street is free, any one can 
look round who chooses,’ and went on his way. Baron 
Buffa, however, persisted in his abuse, which at last 
proving too much for the good man’s patience, he 
asked him to whom he applied such terms. ^ To you, 
you rascal 1 ’ was the reply, accompanied by a violent 
box on the ear, which Herr von Wiedmer instantly 
returned with interest. Neither had a sword, or Wied- 
mer would not have given blow for blow. Wiedmer 
went quietly home to arrange his hair (as Baron Buffa 
had seized him by it), intending to bring the case 
before the President (Count Wolkenstein). But he 
found his house filled with soldiers, who carried him off 
to the guard-house, and say what he would it was of 
no avail, he was condemned to receive twenty-five lashes 
on his back. At last he said, ‘ I am a nobleman, and 
will not submit to be struck when I am guiltless ; I 
would rather enlist as a soldier that I may revenge 
myself.’ For in Innspruck the stupid T 3 u*olese custom 
is, that no man can with impunity strike a privileged 
person, whatever provocation he may have received. 
On this they took him to the house of correction, 
where he received not only the twenty-five lashes, but 
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fifty. Before they were inflicted he said, ^ I am inno- 
cent, and I shall appeal publicly to the Emperor.’ But 
the corporal answered with a sneer, * The gentleman 
muj^ first receive his fifty lashes, and he can appeal 
afterwards.’ The whole affair was over in two hours — 
that is, by two o’clock. It was a marvel that he was 
able to endure such a punishment, and indeed, when 
conveyed away, he was in a fainting state, Jind after- 
wards three weeks confined to bed. As soon as he was 
cured he went off straight to Vienna, where he now is, 
anxiously awaiting the arrival of the^Elrnperor, who has 
already been informed of the whole case, not only by 
people here, })ut by his sister the Archduchess Eliza- 
beth in Innspruck. Wiedmer is himself the bearer of 
a letter from her to the Emperor. The day previous 
to this occurrence, the President had received orders to 
punish no one, be they who and what they might, 
without first apprising the authorities here — whicli 
makes the case still worse. The President must indeed 
be a stupid malicious dolt. But how can this poor 
man ever procure adequate compensation ? The lashes 
must always remain. * If I were Wiedmer, I would 
demand the following satisfaction from the Emperor — 
that the President should receive fifty lashes while I 
was present, and likewise pay me 6,000 ducats ; and if 
I could not obtain this demand in full, I would accept 
no other, and stab him to the heart at the very first 
opportunity. — (N.B. Wiedmer has already been offered 
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:^,()00 ducats to stay away from Vienna and to hush up 
the alfaii*.) No soul can bear the President, and his 
house has been guarded the whole time. There is a 
pamphlet out about him, and nothing is talked of but 
this affair. 

I pity poor Wiedmer very much, for he is never well 
now, and complains of constant headaches and pains in 
liis breast. 

167. 

Vienna, August 22, 1781. 

I cannot sei he address of my new lodging, 

because I have JUUU JCl/ got one. I have heard of two, 
but am at issue about the price; one of these I muBt 
take, as I cannot stay here next month, and shall cer- 
tainly have to move. It appears that Herr von Aurn- 
hammer wrote to you that I had actually engaged his 
lodging. I certainly did take it, but such a one it 
was — fit for rats and mice, but not for human beings. 
At twelve o’clock at noon, a lantern was required to light 
me upstairs. The room might be called a closet, and to 
get at it I had to pass through the kitchen, and above 
my door there was a small window; they, indeed, 
promised to put up a curtain, at the same time re- 
questing me to draw it aside again as soon as I was 
dressed, otherwise they could not see at all, either in 
the kitchen or in the adjoining rooms. The woman 
herself called the house a rat’s nest — in short, it was 
miserable to behold. This would have been a fine 
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place for me to live in, when so many people of dis- 
tinction come to see me. The worthy man certainly 
thought of nothing but himself and his daughter, who 
is the most tiresome creature I ever knew. As in your 
hist letter you pass such a eulogiurn (in Count Daun’s 
style) on this family, I must really give you further 
particulars of it. I would have passed over in silence 
all you are about to read as a matter of indifference, 
and only a private and personal annoyance, but as your 
letter shows me that you place reliance on this family, 
I think myself bound to tell you honestly both its good 
and bad aspect. He is the best-tempered man in the 
world — indeed, only too much so, for his wife, the 
most stupid gossiping woman imaginable, has quite the 
upper hand, so that when she speaks he does not ven- 
ture to say a word. As we often went out to walk 
together, he begged me not to say before his wife that 
we had taken a fiacre^ or gone to drii\k a glass of beer. 
Now really I can place no confidence in a man so 
utterly insignificant in his own family. He is a worthy 
creature and a kind friend o/ mine, and I could con- 
stantly dine with him, *but I am always averse to my 
obligingness being paid for ; though, indeed, I think it 
would be no payment. Such people, however, always 
make a marvel of what they do. I do not go to see 
them for my own benefit, but for theirs^ for I can dis- 
cover no good that it does me, and I never met one 
single person there worth even naming on this paper. 
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In other respects, worthy people, but nothing^ more, 
and who have sufficient shrewdness to see how useful 
my acquaintance is to their daughter, for all those 
who heard her play formerly declare that since I have 
taught her, her playing is quite changed. I give no 
description of the mother — let it suffice to say that at 
dinner it is hard work not to burst out laughing in 
her face. Bdsta / You know Frau Adlgasserin ? [see 
No. 78]. Well, this woman is still more aggravating, 
foitvshe is slanderous into the bargain, so that she is 
both stupid and malicious. As for the daughter, if a 
painter wished to depict the devil according to nature, 
he could not do better than have recourse to her face. 
She is as clumsy as a peasant girl, revolting to look at, 
dirty and untidy. I wrote to you how she plays the 
piano, and why she asked me to give her my assistance. 
I am happy to oblige people, but not to be plagued 
incessantly. She is not satisfied with my being two 
hours every day with her— I am to sit there the live- 
long day while she tries to be agreeable. But, worse 
still, she is seriously smitten with me. I thought at 
first it was a joke, but now I know it to be the fact. 
When I first observed it — by her beginning to take 
liberties, such as reproaching me tenderly if I came 
later than usual, or could not stay long, and similar 
things — I was obliged, to prevent her making a fool of 
herself, to tell her the truth in a civil manner. This, 
however, did no good, and she became more loving than 
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ever. At last I was always very polite, except when 
she began any of her pranks, and then I snubbed her 
bluntly; but one day she took my hand and said, 
‘Dear Mozart^ don’t be so cross; you may say what 
you please, but I shall always like you.’ All the people 
here say that we are to be married, and great surprise 
is expressed at my choosing such a face. She told me 
that when she heard anything of the sort she alwa 3 rs 
laughed at it. I know, however, from a third person 
that she confirms it, adding that we are to travel 
immediately afterwards. This did enrage me. I told 
her my opinion pretty plainly, and warned her not to 
take advantage of my good nature. Now I no longer go 
there every day, but only every two days, so the report 
will gradually die away. She is nothing but an amor- 
ous fool ; for, before she was acquainted with me, on 
hearing me play in the theatre, she said, ‘ He is to call 
on me to-morrow, and then I will play his variations 
for him in the very same style.’ On this account I did 
not go, for it was not only a conceited speech, but 
utterly untrue, as I never had heard a word about call- 
ing on her next day. Adieu I my paper is full. The 
first act of the opera is finished. 


168. 

Vienna, August 29, 1781. 

I will now answer your questions. Madame Berna- 
sconi [see No. 161] receives 500 ducats from the 
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directors, or, so far as I can tell, from the Emperor, 
but only for one year. — N.B. She grumbles, and has 
long been wishing herself away, but that is all her 
Italian duplicity; no doubt she thinks that the more 
she grumbles the more they will want her to stay here, 
or she would scarcely have left London to come to 
Vienna, for no one could guess why or how she came. 
I believe that Count Dietrichstein (Master of the 
Horse), her patron, knew about it previously, and 
Gluck also (wishing to have his French operas per- 
formed in German) lent her a helping hand. There 
is no doubt that she was in some degree forced on the 
Emperor. Most of the nobility are very well disposed 
towards her, but not the Emperor in his heart, as little 
as to Gluck. Nor is she a favourite with the public. 
It is true that in grand tragic parts she will always 
remain Bernasconi, but in small operettas she is a failure 
(for they no longer suit her); and then, as she herself 
admits, she is more an Italian than a German, and her 
accent on the stage is as thoroughly Viennese, as in the 
intercourse of daily life — so now you can picture her 
to yourself — and when she occasionally strives to coun- 
teract this, it is like hearing a Princess declaim in a 
puppet-show. Her singing, too, is now so bad *that no 
one will write anything for her. But in order to do 
something for her 500 ducats, she has (with much 
diflSculty) prevailed on the Emperor to have Gluck’s 
^Iphigenie’ and ^Alceste’ performed— -the former in 
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German, the latter in Italian. I know nothing of 
Signor Righini’s circumstances ; he makes a great deal 
by teaching, and last TCaster his cantata was success- 
ful, for he gave it twice in succession, and had good 
receipts on both occasions. He writes very prettily, 
though not very deep, and is a monstrous thief ; he 
oflTers his stolen things again and again to the public 
in such profusion, and to such an extent, that people 
can really scarcely digest them. The Grand Duke of 
Russia does not come till November, so I can write 
my opera more deliberately. I am delighted at this. 
I will not have it performed before All Saints Day, for 
that is the best time, as so many people come in from 
the country then. 

I have now engaged a very prettily furnished apart- 
ment in the Graben, and shall be in it when you re- 
ceive this. I purposely chose one not looking on the 
street, on account of its quietness. As for Duschek, I 
already named in my letter the price of the sonatas — 
three ducats. 

16'9. 

Vienna, Sopt. 1781. 

I am writing to you in my new room ^auf den 
Graben,’ No. 1175, third floor. I can unhappily dis- 
cover from your answer to my last letter that (just as 
if I were an arch-reprobate, or blockhead, or both com- 
bined) you place entire faith in the written gossip of 
others, and thus show no confidence in me. But I do 
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assure you such things do not disturb me ; people may 
write till they are blind, and you may approve of it as 
much as you please, but it will not make me alter one 
hair’s breadth ; I shall remain the same honest fellow 
that I have ever been. I give you my honour, that if 
you had not insisted on my engaging another apart* 
ment, I would never have left my former one ; I feel 
just like a person who leaves his own comfortable 
travelling carriage for the diligence. But not another 
word, as it is all of no use, for the nonsense that God 
knows who put intct your head, always outweighs my 
assurances. One thing I must beg : when you find fault 
with me, and when I write you my ideas in return (as 
I shall always think that any discussion between father 
and son ought to be private, and not be made known 
to others), I beg you will consider such matters as 
sacred to ourselves, and do not discuss them with 
others ; for, by heavens ! I would not give the smallest 
account of my actions to others — no, not if it were the 
Emperor himself I Always place confidence in me, for 
I deserve it ; I have anxiety and worry enough here 
to maintain myself, and to read vexatious letters be- 
sides is very hard upon me. From the first moment I 
came here I have been obliged to live entirely on my 
own means, that is, by what I could make through my 
own exertions ; my companions invariably drew their 
salary in addition. Gecarelli made more money than I 
did, but spent it all freely here ; had I done the same, I 
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could not possibly have given up my situation. It is 
certainly not my fault, dearest father, that you have 
not hitherto got any money from me, but that of the 
present unproductive season. Only have patience, which 
I must also have, and trust me I never will forget you. 

At the time of my affair with the Archbishop I wrote 
for clothes, having nothing with me but my black suit. 
The mourning was over, the weather hot, and no clothes 
came, so I was obliged to order some here, for I could 
not go about Vienna like a pauper, particularly at that 
time. My linen, too, was pitiful to sec ; no house-porter 
had shirts so coarse as mine, which is certainly the most 
unseemly thing of all in a man ; so this was a fresh ex- 
pense. I had only one pupil, and she stayed away three 
weeks, so there I lost again. The grand principle here 
is not to make oneself too cheap, for that is utter ruin. 
The most pretentious always obtain the preference. 
From all your letters I see that you believe I do 
nothing but amuse myself, but in this you are utterly 
mistaken. 1 can with truth say that I have no plea- 
sures, not one except that of* being no longer in Salz- 
burg. I hope that all will go well in winter, and then, 
dearest father, I shall certainly not forget you. If I 
see that any good is to be done, I shall remain longer 
here ; if not, I have some idea of going straight to Paris, 
and I hope you will give me your opinion on this point. 
P.S. — My compliments to the Duscheks. I beg you will 
send me by the first opportunity the aria that I wrote 
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for Madame Baumgarten [see No. 127], the rondo for 
Madame Duschek, and Cecarelli’s also. 

170. 

Vienna, Sept. 12, 1781. 

The serenata of Rust [a Salzburg musician] must 
have had a fine effect in the Rock Theatre [in Heil- 
brunn], especially as all the singers were seated, and 
sang from the music, which would not have been prac- 
ticable in a hall or in a large room. I cannot help 
laughing when I c hear the projects of concerts to be 
given in honour of the Grand-Duke, and no doubt the 
Grand-Duke will arrive here all of a sudden, and then 
we shall have no Rock Theatre. Herr Lipp [organist 
in Salzburg] must have made a fine exhibition before 
all the great dignitaries, a degree worse than even Haydn 
[Michael] if possible. The valour that Haydn dis- 
played in the Lazareth grove was of no little benefit to 
my health. I pity the poor sufferers in Redstatt from 
my heart. Speaking of fire, I must tell you that the 
Magdalen Chapel in Stejftian’s Church has been blazing 
throughout the whole night. The smoke awoke the watch- 
men of the town at five o’clock in the morning, but till 
half-past five no one came to try to extinguish it, and 
it was fully six o’clock before they brought water and 
engines where it was blazing most fiercely ; the whole 
altar with all its decorations, and the chairs, and every- 
thing in the chapel, is burnt. They were obliged to 
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drive the people with blows to assist in putting out the 
fire, and as no one seemed willing to help, gentlemen 
in laced coats and embroidered waistcoats volunteered 
their aid. It is said that since Vienna was a city, there 
never was seen such a disgraceful want of regulation as 
on this occasion. Of course the Emperor is not here. 
I do wish that l)au])rawaick may soon arrive, so that I 
may get my music. Friiulein von Aurnhammer tor- 
ments me incessantly about the double concerto. We 
have now rehearsals on rehearsals in the theatre; the 
ballet-master Antoine has been summoned from Munich, 
diWiX fujUTantes are sought in all Vienna and its suburbs, 
for there is now only a melancholy residuum left of 
Noverre’s troop [see No. 101] ; besides, during the last 
eight years they have never danced a step, so their legs 
are now like actual sticks. T think I wrote to you lately 
that Gluck’s ^ Ipliigcuiie ’ is to be given in German, 
and his ^ Alceste’ in Italian. If one of the two is per- 
formed, T shall think it all right, but both would annoy 
me, and 1 will tell you why: the person who has trans- 
lated ‘ Iphigenie ’ into German is an admirable poet, 
and I w^ould fain have given him my Munich opera to 
translate. I meant to have entirely rewritten the part 
of Idonieneo, and altered it to a bass part for Fischer, 
and would have made many other alterations, and ar- 
ranged it more in the French style. Hernasconi, 
Adamberger, and Fischer would all have been glad to 
sing in it, but as they have now two operas to study, 
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and most difficult operas they are, I must give up this 
idea ; besides, a third opera would be too much. 


171. 

Vionna, Sept. 19, 1781. 

Ma tr^s-ch^re Soenr, 

By my dear father’s last letter I find that you are ill, 
which causes me no little sorrow and anxiety; indeed, 
as you have been drinking mineral waters for the last 
fortnight, you must have been unwell for some time, 
and yet I never hpard a word of it. Your frequently 
recurring indisposition induces me to write to you in all 
sincerity. Believe me, dearest sister, that I am quite in 
earnest when I say that I wish you had a good liusband, 
for your state of mind influences your health very much ; 
so I hope you may soon be married. You l(‘t me off 
only too easily in your last letter, and did not scold me 
as I deserved. I am ashamed when I think of my ne- 
glect, and can allege no single excuse, except that the 
last time I heard fri>m you I began to write to you, but 
left the letter lying unfintshed till I tore it up; for the 
time is not arrived when I may be able to give you 
more sure comfort, but 1 hope, and do not doubt, that 
it will come. Mow listen to my suggestions. 

You are aware that 1 am writing an opera; those 
port.ions that are already finished have met with uni- 
versal praise. I know the nation, and I hope it will 
prove successful. If this be tin? case, I shall be as 
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much esteemed here for my compositions as for my 
pianoforte-playing. When I have got through this win- 
ter, I shall know better what my circumstances really 
are, and I do not doubt that they will be good. I think 
it hardly possible that anything should turn up in Salz- 
burg for you and D’ Yppold [her lover] - indeed, I feel 
certain of this. Could not D’ Yppold manage to get 
something here ? I suppose he has soyne means ? Ask 
him about this, and if he thinks the thing might bo 
brought about, he has only to point out to me what 
steps to take, and I will do my ^utmost, feeling so 
deeply interested in the result. If this were accom- 
plished, you might marry at once, for I have no doubt 
that you would make a good deal of money liere by 
playing, for instance, at private concerts, and be so- 
licited to give lessons, and be well paid for them. In 
that case my father must also leave Salzburg and come 
with you, and tlien we might once more live happily 
together. 1 see no other expedient ; and befonj T was 
aware that your affair with D’ Yppold was serious, 1 had 
always this scheme in my head for you. Our dear father 
was the only obstacle, for 1 am anxious that he should 
enjoy rest and tranquillity, and no longer plague and 
torment himself; but I think in this way it might bo 
managed, for by your husband’s earnings, your own, 
and mine, we could surely gain a livelihood, and pro- 
cure for our father rest and an agreeable life. Do speak 
to I)’ Yppold about this at once, and send me your in- 
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structions without delay, for the sooner I begin to press 
forward the matter the better. I can do most by means 
of the Cobenzls, but D’Yppold must write how and 
what. 

M. Marchal sends you his compliments, and more 
particularly to D’Yppold, and begs again to return him 
his grateful thanks for his friendly services at the time 
he left. I must conclude, for I have still to write to 
papa. Farewell, dearest sister ! I hope to have better 
accounts of your health in papa’s next letter, and to see 
them confirmed soon by your own hand. Adieu ! I 
embrace you a thousand times, and am ever your un- 
alterably attached and loving brother. 

172 . 

Vionna, Sopt. 26, 17S1. 

The opera began with my monologue, so T asked Herr 
Stephanie to write an arietta for it, and then, after 
Osmin’s little song, when the two talk togetlior, to 
substitute a duett. We intend the part of Osmin for 
Herr Fischer, who certainly has a grand bass voice (al- 
though the Archbishop once assured me that he sang 
too low for a bass, and I in return promised that he 
should sing higher next time), so we must take advan- 
tage of this, especially as he has the whole public in 
his favour here. In the original libretto Osmin has only 
one song, and nothing else to sing except in the ter- 
zetto and finale ; so now he has an aria in the first act, 
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and also one in the second, I have already indicated 
to Stephanie the words that I require for that air, the 
chief part of the music being finished before Stephanie 
heard a word on the subject. There is only a beginning 
and an end, which must have a good eflcct, and Osmin’s 
rage is made comical by the accompaniment of the 
Turkish music. In working out the aria, I have given 
full scope to Fischer’s fine deep tones to vibrate. The 
^ D’ruin beim Jiarte des ProY^heten ’ is indeed in the 
same time, but with quick notes, and as his wrath gra- 
dually increases (when the aria appears to be at an end), 
the allegro assai follows in quite another measure and 
key, which must insure the beat effect ; for as a man in 
such a violent fit of passion transgresses all the bounds 
of order and propriety, and forgets himself in his fury, 
the same must be the case with the music too. But as 
the passions, whether violent or not, must never be ex- 
pressed so as to become revolting, and the music even 
in the most appalling situations never offend the ear, 
but continue to please and be melodious, I did not go 
from F, in which the air is written, into a remote key, 
but into an analogous one, not however into its nearest 
relative D minor, but into the more remote A minor. 
Do you know how I have expressed Belmonte’s aria in 
A major, ‘O wie iingstlich, o wie feiirig,’ and the 
^ throbbing heart ? ’ by octaves on the violins. This is 
the favourite aria of all those who have heard it, and 
mine also, and written expressly to suit Adamberger’s 
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voice. You hear the trembling, throbbing, swelling 
breast expressed by a crescendo; while the whispers 
and sighs are rendered by the first violins with sordini^ 
and a flute in unison. The Janissary chorus is, as such, 
all that can be desired — short and lively, and written 
entirely to please the \''iennese. I have rather sacri- 
ficed Constanze’s aria to the flexible throat of JNIadlle. 
Cavalieri — ‘Trennung war mein bang(‘s lioos’ T hav(‘ 
endeavoured to express so far as an Italian bravura air 
will admit of it. I have changed the Jltd inro schncll^ 
so it now stands Jhus — ‘ Doch wie schnell schwand 
ineine Freude !’ I don't know what our German poets 
think; even if they do not understand the theatre, or 
at all events optiras, still they should not make their 
personages talk as if they were addressing a herd of 
swine. 

Now about the terzetto at the close of the first act. 
Pedrillo has passed off liis master as an architect, to 
give him an opportunity to meet his Constarize in the 
garden. The Pacha has taken him into his service. 
Osmin the superintendent knows nothing of this, and 
being a rude churl and a sworn foe to all strangers, he is 
insolent, and refuses to let them enter the garden. This 
beginning is very short, and as the words admitted of 
it I wrote it very passably for the three voices; then 
comes the major at once pianissimo ; it must go very 
quick, and wind up noisily at the close, which is always 
appropriate at the conclusion of an act ; the more noise 
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the better, the sliorter the better, so that the people 
may not luive time to cool in their applause. The 
overture is quite short with alternate jnanos and fortes^ 
the Turkish music always comiut; in at the pnies. It 
is modiihitod tlirough differoiit keys, and 1 think no one 
can well go to sleep over it, even if his previous night 
has been a sleepless one. 

Now comes tlie rub! The first act has been ready 
for thre(‘ weeks past, and likewise an aria in tlie second 
act, and the drunken duett, which in fact consists en- 
tirely of my Turkish tatoo, but J cannot go on with it 
just now, as the wliole story is being altered, and by 
my own dcvsire. At the.beginnirig of the third act there 
is a charming quintett, or rather finale, but I should 
prcder having it at the end of the second act. In order 
to make tliis practicable, great changes must be made, 
and in fiict an entirely new plot introduced; but Ste- 
phanie is already over head and ears in other work. 

173. 

Vienna, Oct. 6, 1781. 

There was a rumour that the Archbishop intended to 
come here tliis month (with a numerous suite, too), but 
it is now contradicted. As for Cecarelli, I believe there 
is no doubt that he will get his appointment, and indeed 
I don’t know where a better singer could be had for ike 
money. You perhaps already know what occurnnl to 
two of tlie Salzburg travelling students on their arrival 
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at Strassburg ? They were actually refused permission 
to pass through the gates, because they looked not only 
like beggars, but scamps. Iferr von Aurnhammer told 
me that a cousin of one of these youths (who brought 
him a letter of introduction) related this to him, add- 
ing that ho said to them, ‘ My good young men, you 
must stay in the house for four or five days with me, 
that I may have you decently dressed, for you cannot 
go out as you are, without the risk of the boys in the 
street mobbing you and pelting you with mud.’ A 
flattering testimonial to his illustrious Highness ! I 
must now ex coinmwaione ask 3^11 a question just as it 
was put to me : — Who are the Counts of Klesheim ? and 
what is become of them ? Hchmidt (my cousin’s poor 
unfortunate adorer), who is now with Trattner the book- 
seller, begged me very urgently to obtain information 
for him on the point. 

I have now lost all patience at not being able to con- 
tinue my opera. I am, indeed, in the interim writing 
other things, but my passion is fixed on it, and what 
would at other times require fourteen days to write, I 
could now do in four. I composed in one day Adam- 
berger’s aria in A, that of Cuvalieri in B, and the 
terzett, and wrote them out in a day and a half. It 
would, however, be of no avail if the whole opera were 
finished, for it would only be left on the shelf till Gluck 
has brought out his two operas, and the singers have a 
vast deal yet to study in them. Umlauf is also obliged 
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to wait with his opera — ‘ Die Bergknappen ’ — which is 
completed, and which took him a whole year to write ; 
you need not take it for granted, however, that having 
taken a whole year it must be good {mtre nous), I 
should have supposed (between ourselves) that this 
opera had been the fruits of fourteen or fifteen days ’ 
work, especially as the man has evidently learnt so 
many operas by hearty so all he had to do was to write 
out the music, which is precisely what he did — you can 
hear at once that it is so. You must know that he in- 
vited me to visit him in the most polite manner {('^est 
(I clivPy in his own hxshiou) that I might hear his opera, 
saying, ‘ You must not think that it is worth your 
hearing ; I am not so far advanced as that, but I make 
it as good as I can.’ I heard he afterwards said, * That 
Mozart is the very devil, both in head, body, and 
fingers; he played my opera (which is so wretchedly 
transcribed that I myself cannot read it) as if ho had 
composed it himself.’ Now adieu ! I hope my dear 
sister, whom I cordially embrace, may speedily recover. 
As for you, my dear fitther, take some cartgrease, wrap 
it in paper, and wear ifon your chest. Bruise the bone 
of a leg of veal, and add a krciizer’s worth of leopard’s- 
bane in paper, and carry it in your pocket. I hope this 
will certainly cure you. Adieu ! 
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Vioiina, Oct. 13, 1781. 

Both Fniulein von Aurnhaminer and I thank you for 
the concertos. M. Marchal brought young Herr von 
Mayer to iny room yesterday morning, and in the after- 
noon I drove to his house and fetched my things. M. 
Marchal is in hopes of being placed as tutor in Count 
Jean Ester hazy’s family. Count Cobenzl gave him a 
written recommendation to Count Esterhazy. IFe said 
to me, ‘ I gav(^ a letter to your protege,’ and when he 
next saw Marchal lie said, ^ As soon as I hav(3 an answer, 
I will mention it to your friend M. Mozart.’ 

Now as to the libretto of the opera. 8o fxr as re- 
gards Stephanie’s work you are (piite right; still the 
poetry is strictly in keeping with the character of the 
stupid, surly, malicious Osmin. I am well aware that 
this species of verse is not the best, but it chimed in 
so admirably with my musical ideas ( previously rambling 
about in my head) that it could not fail to please me, 
and I would lay a wager that when it is performed no 
deficiencies will be found. As for the poetry in the 
piece itself, I really do not conshler it at all despicable. 
The aria of Belmonte, ^0 wie iingstlich!’ could not 
possibly be better written for the music. The ^ Hui ’ 
and ‘ Kurnmer ruht in meincm Schoosz ’ excepted (as 
grief and repose are incompatible), the air is not badly 
written, particularly the first part, and I should say that 
in an opera the poetry must necessarily be the obedient 
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daughter of the music. Wliy do the Italian comic 
operas everywhere please — with all their wretched poetry 
— even in Paris, where 1 myself witnessed the fact? 
Because music rules there supreme, and all else is for- 
gotten. An opera is certain to hecome popular when 
the plot is well worked out, the verse written expressly 
for the music, and not merely to suit some miserable 
rhyme (which never enhances the value of any theatri- 
cal perfor] nance, be it what it may, but rather detracts 
from it), bringing in words or even entire verses, which 
completely ruin the whole ideas of the composer. Ver- 
sitieation is, indeed, indispensable for music, but rhyme, 
solely .for rhyming’s sak(‘, most pernicious. Those 
gentlemen who set to work in this pedantic fashion will 
always insure the failure both of their book and of the 
music. It would be W(dl if a good composer could be 
found who understood the stage, with talent enough 
to make suggestions, and combined with that true 
Phnnnix - an intellectual poet; then no misgivings 
would be entertained about tho applause even of the 
unlearned. Poets seem to me somewhat like trum- 
peters with their mechanical tricks I If we musical 
eomposeis were to adhere as faithfully to our rules 
(which were very good at a time when no one knew any 
better), we should compose music as worthless as their 
libretti. But I think I have given you a pretty long 
digression, so I must now enquire about what I have 
always most at heart — your health, dearest father. I 
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proposed in my last letter two remedies for your vertigo, 
which, if you do not know them, you may not value, 
hut I have been assured that they are certain to have 
a good effect ; and the pleasure of thinking you might 
get quite well, made me so entirely believe this as- 
surance, that I could not resist naming them to you 
at once. My most sincere wish is that you may not 
require them ; but, on the other hand, they might con- 
tribute to your entire recovery. I trust my sister is 
now daily improving in health. 

175 . 

Vienna, Nov. 3,^1781. 

Pray forgive my not having acknowledged by the 
last post the receipt of the cadenzas, for which I thank 
you much. It was my name-day, so I performed my 
religious duties very early in the morning, and just as 
I was going to write to you, a number of congratulating 
friends besieged me. At twelve o’clock I drove to 
Baroness Waldstadten, in the Leopold Stadt,* where I 
spent my name-day. At eleven o’clock at night I was 
treated to a serenade of two clarionets, two horns, and 
two bassoons, and indeed it was a composition of my 
own which I wrote for the Theresa-day, for Frau von 

* Nee von Schafer, one of tho most distinguished pianistes in Vienna, 
and a kind patroness of Mozart’s. Indi'ed, in order to forward his love- 
aifair, and to rescue Constanze from her motlic'r's ill-usage, she, at that 
time, repeatedly asked the girl to stay with her. See No. 182. This 
serenade is marked by Kochtl as No 375. 
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Hickl, sister-in-lcw of Herr von Hickl (court painter), 
where it was produced for the first time. The six men 
who executed it are poor fellows, but play right well 
together, particularly the first clarionet-player, and two 
of the horn-players. The chief reason why I composed 
it was that I wished Herr von Strack [one of the 
Emperor’s gentlemen] (who goes there daily) to hear 
something of mine; so 1 wrote it rather carefully. It 
met with great applause, and was played in three dif- 
ferent places on the Theresa-day; for after having 
finished in one place, they were paid to proceed to 
another and play it again. The. musicians begged that 
the gatc‘S might be thrown open, and, placing themselves 
in the centre of the court-yard, surprised me (just about 
to undress) in the most agreeable way in the world by 
the first chord in E flat. 

It would be a good thing if iny opera were ready, for 
Umlauf cannot give his at present, Madlle. Weiss and 
Madlle. Schindler being both indisposed. I must go 
off to Stephanie at once, as he says that he has at last 
something ready for me. I hftve nothing new to write 
about, for trifles are not likely to interest you, and more 
important matters you know quite as well as we do in 
Vienna. It is striking three, so I must hurry off' to 
Stephanie, or I may miss him, and then have to wait 
again. I hope you every day feel yoiu'self better, and 
my dear sister also, whom I fondly embrace. 
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176. 

Vionna, Nov. 10, 1781. 

I thank you a thousand times for your congratulations 
on my name-day, and send you mine for Leopold-day. 
My dearest and kindest father, I wish you every itnagi- 
nable good that can be devised, and indeed I do so for 
my own sake, even more than for yours. So T wish 
(/o?’ my own sale) that you may continue in liealth, 
and live for countless years to the increase of my 
peace and happiness. I wish tliat all 1 do and under- 
take may bo in accordance with your desire and plea- 
sure, or rather that I may never do anything which does 
not ultimately cause you happiness. I hope it may be 
so, for whatever contributes to your son’s happiness 
must of course be welcome to you also. Herr von 
Aurnhainmer (in whoso house I am now writing), his 
wife, and the two young ladies, also send you their best 
wishes. The Duke of Wurteinberg is expected to-day, 
so to-morrow there is to be a masked bail, and on the 
25th a public Redoute at Schuiibrunn. A consid(*rable 
emharras has arisen about this, for according to general 
report the Grand Duke is to remain liere only ten days, 
wdmrcas St. Catharine’s day (for which the ball has been 
fixed), according to the Greek calendar, falls on the 6th 
of December. No one know^syet what will bo done. I 
must toll you a diverting incident. The actors were 
commanded by the Emperor each to select a part to 
perform before the Grand Duke. Fjange [Aloysia’s 
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liTisbjind] applied for that of Hamlet, but Count Rosen- 
berg, who does not like Lange, said that could not be, 
because Brockrnann had always played the part here. 
Wlien this was repeated to Jkockmann, he went to 
Rosenberg, and told him that he could not appear in the 
part, and that the play could not bi) performed at all. 
And why ? Hecause the Grand Duke himself had all 
along played the part of Hamlet too ivell! The Em- 
peror (they say — they say — they say) sent Brockmann 
fifty ducats on hearing it. Now I have no more news. 

177. 

Vienna, Nov. 17, 1781, 

As for Cecarelli, it is quite out of the (juestion. I can- 
not offer him a bed ev(‘n for a single night ; for I have 
only one room, which is not large, and so crammed 
with a cliest of drawers, a table, and a piano, that I 
really don’t know where a bed could be placed, but I 
could find a cheap lodging for him if 1 only knewprecisely 
when he was to arrive. 

All this time 1 have never seen Countess Sehonborn 
[the Archbishop's sister]. T had no inclination to go 
to her, and I still feel just the same. 1 hiiofn her well ; 
she would (to a certainty) say something that I could 
not digest or leave unanswered, and it is always better 
to avoid such things. At all events, she knows that I 
am here, and if she wishes to see me she can send for me. 
Czernin could not refrain from alluding to the Molk 
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affair [see No. 163], and asked Miilk publicly at table 
what news he had of his brother the Councillor. Molk 
was taken aback, and could not reply. I should cer- 
tainly have given him some answer. He was corrupted 
in a house which the two brothers often frequented. 

I have at last got something to work at for my 
opera. If we were always to trust and believe tale- 
bearers, how often should we injure ourselves ! 1 

cannot tell you how eagerly people strove to prejudice 
me against Stephanie. I really became quite uneasy 
on the subject, ami if I had acted as I was advised, I 
should have converted* a good frimid into an enemy, 
who might have done me a great deal of harm, and 
certainly without any just cause. 

Yesterday the Archduke Maximilian * sent’ for me 
at three o’clock in the afternoon. When I went in, he 
was standing beside the stove in the inner room waiting 
for me. He came straight up to me and asked if I 
had anything particular to do. ‘Nothing, your Iloyal 
Highness, nothing whatever ; and if I had, I should 
always esteem it a favour to be alhnved to wait on your 
Eoyal Highness.’ ^No, I never wish to inconvenience 
any man.’ He then told me that he purposed giving 
a concert the same evening to the illustrious Wiirtem- 
berg visitors, so he wished me to play and also to 
accompany the singing ; that I was to come back at 

* Stxs iiotn to Letter 100. Ho became ilrclibishop of Cologne, and 
was Beethoven’s chief patron. 
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six o’clock, when all the others would be assembled. I 
therefore played there yesterday. When God gives a 
man a sacred office. He generally gives him understand- 
ing, and so it will be, I hope, in .the case of the Arch- 
duke ; but before he became a priest he was far wittier 
and more intellectual, and spoke less, but more to the 
purpose. You should see him now ! Stupidity peers 
out of his eyes, he talks and holds forth incessantly, 
and always in falsetto — he has an enlarged throat — in 
short, the whole man seems entirely transformed. The 
Duke of Wiirtemberg is most charming, and so are the 
Duchess and the Princess; the. Prince is a stick of 
eighteen, a regular calf. I must now conclude. Fare- 
well, and be as cheerful as you can. 

178. 

Vienna, Nov. 21, 1781. 

T was at a concert yesterday at Aurn hammer’s, when 
Cecarelli called at my lodgings With the letter, but as 
he did not find me he left it with the Webers, who 
sent it to me directly.^ Countess Thun was at the 
concert (invited by me), Baron von Swieten, Baron 
Godenus, the rich converted Jew, Wetzlar, Count Fir- 
mian, and Herr von Daubrawaiek and his son. We 
played the concerto a duCy and a sonata a due^ which 
I composed expressly fur the occasion, and it was very 
successful [the short one in D major, Kbchel, No. 381]. 
1 will send you this sonata by Herr von Daubrawaiek, 

VOL. II. II 
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who said he would be proud to place it in his portman- 
teau, It was the son who said so, and, notcL hene^ a 
Salzburger ! The father, however, when he was going 
away, sfiid aloud to me, ‘ I am proud of being your 
countryman. You are doing Salzburg great honour, 
and I hope the times may change so that we may have 
you among us again, when we certainly shall not allow 
you to leave us.’ I merely replied, ‘ My own country 
will always have the first claim upon me.’ The Grand- 
Duke is now here, as large as life. To-morrow 
^ Alceste ’ is to be given (in Italian) at Schonbrunn, 
and a public ball. I V^^^ve looked out some favourite 
Kussian airs, and intend to play variations on them. 
My sonatas are published, and I will send them to you 
by the first opportunity [Kochel, Nos. 376 — 380]. 

Cecarelli will probably wish to give a concert with 
me ; but that must not be, for I do not admire going 
shares with any one. All that I can do, as I shall give 
a concert in Easter, it^gto let him sing in it, and also to 
play for him gratis in his own. I must conclude, as I 
have to go to Fraulein von Trattner [his pupil]. 

179. 

Vienna, Dec. 6, 1781. 

I have no letter from you to-day, but I will write 
you all the news I have heard, which is, indeed, little 
enough, and that little consists chiefly of lies — and so I do 
not write you any, fearing to bring myself into disgrace 
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— as, for instance, that General Laudon was really dead, 
but (happily for the House of Austria) is now resusci- 
tated. The Grand-Duke is to remain here till the new 
year, and the Emperor is concerned as to how he is to 
be amused for such a long period; so, to avoid all 
tribulation, he does not amuse him at all. He thinks 
it quite enough if he can amuse the Grand-Duchess ; 
and for that purpose he himself suffices. There was a 
liorrible confusion at the Schbnbrunn ball. As such a 
result of the admirable arrangements could be easily 
foreseen without any witchcraft, Ilejrr Ego did not go 
at all, not being partial to crowds, pushing, and blows, 
even if they chance to be Imperial ones. The court 
messenger, Strobel, had the distribution of the tickets ; 
there were 3,000 applications. It was publicly an- 
nounced that any one could be placed on the list by 
applying to Strobel. Everybody went, and Strobel 
wrote down the names, and all people had to do was to 
send for their tickets. Some, who were too well known, 
had their tickets sent to their own houses, this commis- 
sion being intrusted to any boys loitering about. It so 
happened that a boy on the stairs asked a passer-by 
whether his name was so-and-so^ who, in fun, said that 
it was, so he got the ticket. I know two families who, 
owing to this want of proper regulation, did not get any 
tickets ; they were on the list, but, on sending for them, 
Strobel replied that they had long since been sent. 
In this way the ball was full of hairdressers and house- 


11 2 
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maids. Now, however, comes the finest thing of all, 
at which the nobility are very indignant. The Em- 
peror, the whole of the time, had the Orand-Duchess on 
his arm ; there were two sets of contredansea of the 
nobility — Eomans and Tartars. Into one of these the 
Vienna populace, who are never over-civil, pushed for- 
ward so rudely that they forced the Grrand-Duchess to 
let go the Emperor’s arm, shoving her forward among 
the dancers. The Emperor began to stamp furiously, 
swore like a lazzarone, drove back a crowd of people, 
and struck out right and left. Some of the Hungarian 
guards wished to go with him to clear a space, but he 
sent them off. He is very properly served, for it could 
not be otherwise — a mob will always be a mob. 

I have this moment received your letter of the 27th 
November. It is quite true that the Emperor drove 
to meet the Duke of Wurteinberg, out of love for the 
Princess. No soul here affects to make a mystery of 
this, but no one knows whether she is to be a prize for 
himself or for a Tuscan prince. The latter is tlie most 
probable. The Emperor is really too absurdly loving 
towards her, kissing her hands constantly, first one and 
then the other, and often both at once. This surprises 
me much, as she is still, in fact, a mere child ; but if it be 
true, and what people predict takes place (and I suspect 
that with him ‘ charity begins at home ’) that she is to 
reside in a convent here for two years, probably if no 
evil spell intervenes, she will become my pupil on the 
piano. 
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I know the bassoon-player well whom they wish to 
foist on the Archbishop. He plays second to Bitter at 
the opera. You write that I must not forget you. 
That you rejoice to think I do not, gives me great 
pleasure ; but if you could believe it possible I should 
forget you, it would indeed cause me the greatest pain. 
I am to remember that I have an immortal soul ? Not 
only do I think of this, but I firmly believe in it. Were 
it not so, in what would consist the distinction between 
men and animals ? Just because I both know and believe 
in this, have I been unable to fulfil all your wishes in 
the way you expected. Now farewell ! 

180 . 

Vienna, Dec. 16, 1781. 

I have this moment received yours of the 12th, 
Herr von Daubrawaick will convey this letter to you, 
the watch, the Munich opera, the six published sonatas, 
the sonata for two pianos, and the cadenzas. All is 
over, so far as my hopes are concerned, as to the 
Princess of Wiirtemberg. The Emperor has entirely 
put an end to them, for he thinks Salieri all-in-all. The 
Archduke Maximilian suggested me as teacher to the 
Princess, and she replied that had it depended on her 
she would have engaged no other master, but the 
Emperor had recommended her to take Salieri on 
account of her singing, which she very much regretted. 
What you write about the House of Wiirtemberg and 
yourself might possibly be of use to me. 
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My very dearest father, you demand an explanation 
of the words in the closing sentence of in}- last letter. 
Oh I how gladly would I long ago have opened my 
heart to you, but I wjis deterred by the reproaches I 
dreaded for even thinking of such a thing at so unsea- 
sonable a time, although merely thinking can never be 
unseasonable. My endeavours are directed at present 
to securing a small but certain income, which, together 
with what chance may put in my way, may enable me 
to live and — to marry ! You are alarmed at this idea ; 
but I entreat you, my dearest, kindest father, to listen 
to me. I have been pbliged to disclose to you my 
purpose ; you must therefore allow me to disclose to 
you my reasons also, and very well grounded reasons 
they are. My feelings are strong, but I cannot live as 
many other young men do. In the first place, I have 
too greo.t a sense of religion, too much love for my 
neighbour to do so, and too high a feeling of honour 
to deceive any innocent girl. [See No. 109.] My 
disposition has always inclined me more to domestic 
life than to excitement; I never from my youth up- 
wards have been in the habit of taking any charge of 
my linen or clothes, &c., and I think nothing is more 
desirjible for me than a wife. I assure you I am forced 
to spend a good deal owing to the want of proper care 
of what I possess. I am quite convinced that I should 
be far better oflf with a wife (and the same income I 
now have), for how many other superfluous expenses 
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would it save ! Others come, to be sure, in their place, 
but I know what they are, and can regulate accordingly, 
and, in short, lead an orderly life. An unmarried man, 
in my opinion, enjoys only half a life. Such are my 
views, and such they will always remain. I have 
thought and reflected sufficiently, and I shall ever con- 
tinue to think the same. But now who is the object 
of my love? Do not be startled, I entreat. Not one 
of the Webers, surely? Yes, one of the Webers — 
not Josepha, not Sophie, but the third daughter, 
Constanze. I never met with such diversity of dis- 
positions in any family. The eldest is idle, coarse, and 
deceitful — crafty and cunning us a fox ; Madame Lange 
[Aloysia] is false and unprincipled, and a coquette; 
the youngest is still too childish to have her character 
defined — she is merely a good-humoured, frivolous girl ; 
may God guard her from temptation ! The third, how- 
ever, namely, my good and beloved Constanze, is the 
martyr of the family, and probably on this very account 
the kindest-hearted, the cleverest, and, in short, the 
best of them all ; slie takes charge of the whole house, 
and yet does nothing right in their eyes. Oh ! my 
dear father, I could write you pages were I to describe 
to you all the scenes that I have witnessed in that 
house ; but if you wish it I will do so in my next 
letter. Before, however, releasing you from this sub- 
ject, I must make you better acquainted with the 
character of my Constanze. She is not plain, but at 
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the same time far from being handsome; her whole 
beauty consists in a pair of briglit black eyes and a 
pretty figure. She is not witty, but has enough sound 
good sense to enable her to fulfil her duties as a wife 
and mother. It is utterly false that she is inclined to 
be extravagant; on the contrary, she is invariably very 
plainly dressed, for the little her mother can spend on 
her children she gives to the two others, but to (]on- 
stanze nothing. It is true that her dress is always neat 
and nice, however simple, and she can herself make 
most of the things requisite for a young lady. She 
dresses her own hair, understands housekeeping, and 
has the best heart in the world. I love her with my 
whole soul, as she does me. Toll me if I could wish 
for a better wife. I must add that, at the time I gave 
up my situation, my love had not begun ; it first arose 
(while living with them) from her tender care and 
attentions. All I now wish is that I may procure some 
permanent situation (and this, thank God, I have good 
hopes of), and then I shall never cease entreating your 
consent to my rescuing this poor girl, and thus making, 
I may say, all of us quite happy, as well as Constanze 
and myself ; for, if I am happy, you are sure to be so, 
dearest father, and one half of the proceeds of my 
situation shall be yours. 

I have thus opened my heart to you, and fully 
explained my words. I in turn beg you to explain 
those in your last letter : ‘ You do not believe that 
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I was aware of a proposal made to you, but to whicli 
you have given no answer ? ’ I don’t understand one 
word of this. I know of no proposal. Pray, have com- 
passion on your son. Ever your dutiful son. 


181. 

Vienna, Dec. 15-22, 1781. 

Ma tr6s-ch6re Soeur, 

I thank you for all the news you have written to me. 
I send you my six sonatas, but only four of these are 
unknown to you. It was impossible to send you the 
variations, for the copyist had too much to do, but as 
soon as I can manage it I will forward them to you. 

22nd. — You no doubt received the envelope in 
which 1 enclosed my letter to my father. Herr von 
Daubrawaick has sent me back the opera, so I must 
look out for some other opportunity. Cccarelli would 
have been not a little perplexed had you accepted his 
offer, for when I spoke to him about it he replied, 
‘ Oh I certainly ; I would have brought her with me 
gladly.’ So, when I asked him why then he did not do 
so, he could give no b*ctter reason than ^ Where could 
I have deposited her here ? ’ ‘ Oh ! as to that,’ said I, 

‘ there would have been no difficulty, for I know plenty 
of houses where she would have been joyfully received.’ 
And indeed it is quite true. If you can meet with a 
good opportunity to come here for a time, let me know 
a little beforehand. Is not ‘ Das Loch in der Thiir ’ 
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[by Stephanie] a good comedy ? But you ought to see 
it acted here. ^ Die Gefahren der Verfuhrung’ is also 
a capital piece. ‘Das offentliche Geheimniss’ ought 
only to be regarded as an Italian play, for the conde- 
scension of the Princess to her servant is both un- 
seemly and unnatural. The best part of the play is 
the ‘ offentliche Geheimniss’ itself [‘the public secret’] 
— I mean the way in which the two lovers, though pre- 
serving their secret, still contrive openly to communi- 
cate with each other. 

I cannot write you any news, dear sister, because I 
don’t know any. I must tell you as to some of our old 
acquaintances that I have only been once at Frau von 
Mesmer’s; the house is no longer what it was. If my 
object were only to dine free of expense, I need not 
drive out to the Landstrasse for that purpose ; there 
are plenty of places in the town where I am urged to 
go. The Fischers [also old friends of the year 1766] 
live in the tiefm Graben^ where I scarcely ever chance 
to be, but when my way does lead me there I pay 
them a visit of a few minutes, for longer I could not 
endure the small overheated room, and the wine on the 
table. I am well aware that people of that class con- 
sider this as the greatest possible compliment, but I 
am no admirer of such compliments, and still less of 
such people. As for my shooting fund [for the Salz- 
burg Crossbow Club] I don’t know what is to be 
done ; the money, no doubt, must be the interest of the 
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100 gulden. Perhaps next year I may be more fortu- 
nate. What of the target ? 

Good heavens ! I have this instant received such a 
letter from my dear good father! What monsters 
there are in the world in the shape of men ! But 
patience! My anger and fury are such that I can 
write no more, except that I will answer the letter by 
the next post, and prove to my father that there are 
men who are worse than devils. He may in the mean- 
time be easy in his mind ; his son is perhaps more 
worthy of him than he thinks. 

182. 

Vienna, Dec. 22, 1781. 

I am still full of wrath and indignation at the 
shameless lies of that arch-villain Winter. At the 
same time I feel calm and composed, because they do 
not affect me, and I am pleased and satisfied with you, 
my dearest and kindest of fathers. I never could 
expect anything else, however, from your good sense, 
and your kindness and love towards me. You have no 
doubt by this time received my last letter with the 

* The young composer, Peter V\rinter (who aftcr\»'ards composed 
the opera, the ‘ Unterbrochene Opforfcst ’), returned from Vienna to 
Munich by way of Salzburg, and told the father all kinds of evil reports 
about Mozart, but more especially about Constanzo. The letters Wolf- 
gang wrote from Mannheim showed what ho thought of the Abb6 
Vogler ; nor did he probably seek to conceal his opinion from the public. 
So Winter, being a pupil of Vogler, was never very partial to Mozart. 
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confession of my love and my intentions, and you will 
see by it that I am not such a fool as at the age of 
five-and-twenty to marry rashly without possessing any 
certain income. My reasons for wishing to marry soon 
are well grounded, and the picture I have drawn of my 
dear Constanze must show you how well fitted she is to 
become my wife, for she is just as I have described her, 
neither an atom better nor worse. As for the contract 
of marriage, I will make the most candid confession 
about it, thoroughly persuaded that you will forgive 
me this step, for had you been in my place you would 
most assuredly have done the same. For one thing 
alone I entreat your pardon — that is, for not having 
long ago written to you on the subject. In my last 
letter I apologised for the delay, and told you the cause 
that deterred me from writing. I do hope you will 
grant me your forgiveness, especially as no one was 
made more miserable by it than myself. Indeed, if 
you had not by your last letter given me an induce- 
ment to enter on the subject, I intended to have 
written to you and confessed everything ; for no longer, 
no longer, by heavens ! could I bear it. 

But now in reference to the marriage contract, or 
rather to the written pledge of my honourable inten- 
tions with regard to the girl. You are well aware that 
her father being no longer alive (unhappily for the 
whole family as well as for Constanze and myself), a 
guardian stands in his place. To him (who is not 
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acquainted with me) busybodies and oflScious gentle- 
men like Winter and others, must have no doubt 
brought all sorts of reports, such as, that he must be- 
ware of me, that I had no fixed income, that T fre- 
quented tier society too muclj, that I would perhaps 
leave her in the lurcli, and thus make the girl miserable, 
&e., &c. The guardian became very uneasy at these 
insinuations. The mother, however, who knows me 
and my integrity, was perfectly satisfied, and never 
said a word to liim. My whole intercourse consisted 
in living in the same house with her^ and afterwards 
calling every day. No one ever gaw me with her else- 
where. The guardian besi(‘ged the mother with his 
remonstrances till she told mo of them, and bogged 
me to speak to him myself, iis he was to be there 
shortly. He came, and we conversed together, and the 
result was (as I did not explain myself so clearly as he 
desired) that he insisted on the mother putting an end 
to all intercourse between her daughter and myself 
until I had settled the affair with him in writing. The 
motlier said, ‘ His whole intercourse consists in his calling 
here; I cannot forbid him my house; he is too good a 
friend of ours, and one to whom I am under great 
obligations. 1 am satisfied ; I trust him. Settle it 
with him yourself.’ So he forbade my seeing her at 
all, unless I gave him a written engagement. What 
coidd I do ? I was forced either to give a contract in 
writing or renounce the girl. Who that sincerely and 
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truly loves can forsake his beloved ? Would not the 
mother of the girl herself have placed the worst inter- 
pretation on such conduct? Such was my position. 
The contract was in this form: — bind myself to 
marry Madlle. Constanze Weber in the course of three 
years, and if it should so happen, which I consider 
impossible, that I change my mind, she shall be en- 
titled to draw on me every year for 300 florins.’ 
Nothing in the world could be easier than to write this, 
for I knew that the payment of the 300 florins never 
would be exacted,^ because I could never forsake her ; and 
if unhappily I altx3red ifiy views, I would only be too glad 
to get rid of her by paying the 300 florins ; and Con- 
stanze, as I know her, would be too proud to let herself 
be sold in this way. But what did the angelic girl do 
when her guardian was gone? She desired her mother 
to give her the written paper, and saying to me ‘ Dear 
Mozart, I require no written contract from you, 1 
rely on your promise,’ she tore up the paper. This 
trait endeared Constanze still more to me, and by the 
destruction of the contract, and the faithful promise of 
the guardian to keep the affair secret, I was in so far 
at ease about you, dearest father. I was not utieasy 
about your consent to my marriage when the proper 
time arrived (as the girl has everything but money), for 
I know your rational ideas on these subjects. Will you 
then forgive me ? I hope so. I do not doubt it. 

I must now (however repugnant to me) speak of 
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those vile slanderers. I believe Herr Reiner’s sole 
mahuly must have consisted in having gone wrong in 
the head. I saw him by chance in the theatre, where 
he gave me a letter from Kamm [formerly hautboy- 
player in Mannheim, and now in Munich]. 1 asked 
him where he lodged, but he could neither tell me the 
street nor the house, and grumbled at having been 
over-persuaded to come here. I offered to present him 
to the Countess and wherever I had the entree, and 
told him that if he found he could not give a concert, 
I would present him to the Gran(\-Duke. He said, 
‘ Pooh! nothing is to be done hpre; I shall go away at 
once.’ ‘ Only have a little patience,’ said I; ^as you 
can’t tell me where your lodging is, I shall at all events 
tell you mine, which is easily found.’ He never came 
to see me ; I enquired where to find him, but when I at 
last discovered his address, he was gone. So much for 
this gentleman ! As for Winter, I can with truth say 
that on account of Vogler he has always been my 
greatest enemy. In his manners he resembles the 
brutes, and in the rest of his conduct and actions he is 
a mere child ; so I really feel ashamed to write a single 
word about him, for he thoroughly deserves the con- 
tempt of every man of honour. I shall not, therefore, 
tell infamous truths of him in return for the infamous 
lies he told about me, but rather give you an account 
of my general mode of life. 

Every morning at six o’clock comes my hairdresser 
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and wakes me. I have finished dressing by seven, 
when I write till ten ; I then give a lesson to Frau von 
Trattncr. At eleven I go to Countess Kumbeck ; each 
of these pupils gives me six ducats for twelve lessons, 
and I go there every day, unless they send to put me 
off, which always annoys me. I have settled with the 
Countess that she is never to put me off — that is, if she 
cannot receive me, T am to count the lesson all the same 
— but Frau von Trattner is too economical to do so. I 
don’t owe any man a farthing. I never heard a word 
of any amateur ccjncert where two persons played the 
piano beautifully, and I* must frankly say that I do not 
think it worth while to answer all the trash repeated by 
such a miserable blockhead and gossip. If you can 
believe that I am hated at court and by all the no- 
bility, or any part of them, you have only to write to 
Iferr von Strack, Countess Thun, Countess Rumbeck, 
Baroness Waldstadten, Herr von Sonnenfels, Frau von 
Trattner — in short, to whom you choose. P^or the present 
I shall only say that recently during dinner the Em- 
peror praised me to the highest degree, adding these 
words, ‘ un talent decide and the day before yes- 
terday, the 14th, I played at court. Another pianist 
has arrived here, an Italian whose name is dementi, 
and he was also engaged to play. I received fifty 
ducats yesterday for this, which I at present stand greatly 
in need of. My dear kind fiither, you will see that 
things now daily go better with me. What avails a great 
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excitement ? Sudden success is never lasting — chi va 
'piano va sano. Let each cut his coat according to his 
cloth. Among all the shameful calumnies of Winter, 
the only thing that enrages me is that he disparages my 
Constanze ! I have described her to you as she really 

is, and if you wish to know the opinion of others write 
to Herr von Aurnharnmer, where she occasionally visits ; 
she once dined there. Write to Jlaroness WaUlstadten, 
with whom she was (unluckily) only one month, the 
llaroness being ill, and now her mother refuses to part 
with her. God grant I may soon be «able to marry her ! 
Cecarelli sends you his regards j he sang at court yes- 
terday. Adieu ! 

183. 

Vienna, Jan. 9, 1782. 

I have as yet no answer to my last letter, which 
is the reason I did not write to you by the last post. T 
still hope to hear from you to-day. In my letter of the 
28th I had partly answered yours beforehand (without 
being aware of it), so I must wait for your reply. I 
must inform you that the Pope is coming here, and the 
whole town is full of the news. I, however, don’t believe 

it, for Count Cobenzl told me that the Emperor meant 
to decline his visit. The Bavarian court left this on the 
5th. I have just been myself to Peisser’s to see if there 
was any letter from you, and have sent again ; it is nearly 
five o’clock. I cannot understand why I do not hear 
from you. Can it be that you are too angry with me 
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to write ? You have a right to be displeased at my 
having so long concealed the aflfair from you — a perfect 
right ; but if you have read my justification, I do think 
you might forgive me. My wish to marry surely can- 
not cause you displeasure ? I believe that you appre- 
ciate iny religious feelings and proper mode of thinking 
on this sulyect. Oh I I could still say a great deal in 
reply to your last letter, and make many remonstrances, 
but my maxim is not to take the trouble to allude to 
anything that does not in the least apply to me ; I 
cannot help it — such is my disposition. I feel quite 
ashamed to defend myself when I am falsely accused. I 
always think that the truth is sure to come to light one 
day. I shall now write no more on the subject, not 
having yet an answer to my last letter. I have no news. 
Farewell I I once more ask your forgiveness, and beg 
you to be indulgent and merciful towards me. I never 
can be happy or contented without my beloved Con- 
stanze, but without your cordial consent I shall only be 
partly ha|)py. Make me wholly so, my dearest and best 
father, I entreat. 

184. 

Vienna, Jan. 12, 1782. 

I had begun an answer to your letter of the 7th, but 
I cannot possibly finish it, as a servant of Countess 
Eumbeck’s has just come to invite me to a small mu- 
sical party at her house. I must have my hair dressed, 
and change my dress; but although I did not like to 
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leave you entirely without any tidings of me, I cannot 
write much. 

dementi plays well, so far as execution with the right 
hand goes. His greatest strength is his passages in 
thirds, but he has not an atom of feeling or taste — in 
short, he is a mere machine. The hairdresser is come, 
so I must conclude. I implore you to D)ake me happy 
by your consent — I implore it of you. I am quite 
convinced that you will love my dearest Constanze. 
Farewell ! 

185. 

Vienna, Jan. 12, 1782. 

I thank you for your long affectionate letter. If I 
were to give detailed answers on every point, I must 
fill a quire of paper. As this is impossible, I shall only 
reply to what is most necessary. The guardian’s name 
is Herr von Thorwarth ; he is inspector of theatrical 
properties; in short, everything connected with the 
theatre must pass through his hands ; the fifty ducats 
the Emperor gave me were sent through him ; I applied 
to him also about my concert in the theatre, as all this 
chiefly depends on him, and he is highly considered by 
Count Rosenberg and llaron Kleinmayrn. I own that I 
thought he would have informed you of the whole 
affair, without saying a word to me on the subject. 
That he did not do so, but (notwithstanding his promise) 
told the fact to the whole of Vienna, has very much 
shaken the good opinion I once had of him. I quite 
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ag^ree with you in thinking that Madame Weber and 
Herr von Thorwarth have been to blame in showing too 
much regard for their own interests, though Madame 
Weber is no longer her own mistress, above all in such 
matters, but must submit entirely to the guardian, who 
(not knowing me) was by no means bound to place any 
confidence in me. But that he was too hasty in de- 
manding from me a written obligation is undeniable, 
especially when I told liim that as yet you knew 
nothing of the affair, and I could not possibly accpiaint 
you with it then. I bogged him to have a little patience 
for a short time till my circumstances took another turn, 
when I would at once write to you, and the whole 
matter would be settled. Still the thing is over now, 
and love must plead my excuse. Herr von Thorwarth 
did not behave well, but not so badly that he and 
Madame Weber ‘ should sweep the streets in irons like 
criminals, and a tablet round their necks with the 
words seducers of youih,^ This would really be rather 
too severe ; and even if what you write were true, that 
for my sake the house was always open to me, thus 
giving me every opportunity, &c., &c., the punishment 
even in that case would be rather startling. But I need 
scarcely tell you such is not the fact, and the very sus- 
picion is grievous to me. How could you believe your 
son capable of frequenting a house where such things 
went on? *1 his much only will I say, that you may 
believe precisely the reverse of all you have been told. 
But enough of this. 
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As to dementi, he is a good player, and when this is 
said, all is said. He has great facility with his right 
hand ; his principal passages are thirds ; but in other 
respects he has not an atom of taste or feeling — all 
is mere mechanism. The Emperor (after we had stood 
on ceremony long enough) commanded hitii to begin. 
^ The" Holy Catholic Church first I ’ said he, dementi 
being a Roman. He played a prelude and then a 
sonata, when the Emperor said to me, ^ Allnna iVravf 
los!^ [^Come, fire away !’] I also played a prelude and 
some variations. The Grand Duche<ss handed us some 
sonatas by Paesiello (^wretchedly. written out by himself), 
of which I was to play the allegro, and dementi the 
andante and rondo. We then selected a theme from 
them and executed it on two pianos. It is rather re- 
markable that though I had borrowed Countess Thun’s 
piano, I only played my solos on it by the Emperor’s 
desire. — N.B. The other was out of tune, and three of 
the keys stuck fast. ^ No matter,^ said the Emperor. 
I take it in this light, which is indeed its best aspect, 
that the Emperor, knowing now my skill and science 
in music, only wished to have a little sport with the 
foreigner. I know from good authority that he was 
much pleased with me. He was very gracious, spoke 
to me a great deal privately, and even alluded to my 
marriage. Who knows ? Perhaps — what do you think ? — 
at all events I might make the attempt. More as to 
this next time. 
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186. 

Vienna, Jan. 23, 1782. 

Nothing more disagreeable than to be obliged to live 
in uncertainty, not knowing what is to happen. Such 
is my case with regard to the concert, and it is the 
same with every one who wishes to give one. Last 
year the Emperor was strongly disposed to continue the 
plays all through Lent ; perhaps it may be so this year. 
Basin ! At all events I have secured the days for my 
concerts (if there is no acting), viz. the three Sundays 
in Lent, If I know it a fortnight beforehand, it will be 
sufficient; otherwise my whole programme would be 
deranged, or I sliould be obliged to incur needless ex- 
pense. Countess Thun, Adambcrger, and other good 
friends of mine, advise me to select the best things out 
of my Munich opera Idoraeneo ’], and to have them 
performed in the theatre, to play only one concerto, 
and to extemporise at the close. I had this already in 
my head, and now I have made up my mind to do so, 
particularly as dementi means also to give a concert, 
and this gives me a little advantage over him, the more 
so that I can perhaps give mine twice, 

I must give you my opinion as to the probable sources 
T may look to for a small income. My eyes are di- 
rected to three things. The first is not certain, and, 
even if it were, probably would not be much ; the 
second would be the best, but God knows whether it 
may ever come to pass ; and the third would be far 
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from despicable, but unluckily it applies to the future, 
and not to the present. The first is young Prince 
Liechtenstein (who wishes it to be kept secret as yet). 
He intends to establish a militiry band, for which I am 
to write the music ; this might prove no great things, 
but it would be at least something certain^ and I would 
not sign the contract unless it were to be for life. The 
second (the first, however, in my estimation) is the 
Emperor himself. Who knows? I intend to speak to 
Herr von Strack, and I don’t doubt that he will do all 
he can, for he has shown himself to be a good friend of 
mine ; but courtiers are never to be trusted. The man- 
ner in which the Emperor speaks of me inspires me 
with some hope. Great gentlemen about court do not 
relish hearing such speeches, much less do they usually 
make them ; they are always in expectation of attacks 
themselves, and are great adepts in eluding these. 
The third is the Archduke Maximilian. I may boldly say 
that he esteems me highly ; he takes every opportunity 
of praising me, and I think I may safely assert that if 
he were actually Elector of Cologne, I should be at 
this moment his Capellmeister. It is a pity that these 
grandees will make no arrangements beforehand. I 
could easily manage to extract a simple promise from 
him, but how would that benefit me at present ? Ready 
money is better. My dear good father, if I knew for 
certain that a kind Providence would ordain that I should 
continue to enjoy good health, and exempt me from 
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illness, oh ! then I would marry my dear faithful Con- 
stanze this very day. I have now three pupils, which 
brings me eighteen ducats a month; for I no longer 
count by twelve lessons, but by the month. I have 
learned, to my own loss, that my pupils often suspend 
their lessons for whole weeks ; now, however, they may 
learn or not, but each of them must pay me six ducats. 
I could get several more on these terms, but I only 
want one other, four being quite enough, which would 
make twenty-four ducats, or 102 florins 24 kreiizers. 
With this sum a man and his wife (in the retired quiet 
way we wish to live) might contrive to get on ; only, if 
I were to be ill, we should receive nothing. I can write, 
it is true, at least one 0j3era every year, give an annual 
concert, and publish my works, bringing out some by 
subscription ; there are also other concerts, where they 
pay, particularly if you are established long in a place 
and have a certain reputation. But then I should like 
to look on such things merely as accessories, and not as 
essentials ; but if the bow will not bend, it must break, 
and I will rather make the venture, than continue to 
wait for a long period. Things cannot go worse witli 
me, and will no doubt every day gradually go better. 
My reason for wishing to avoid delay is not so much on 
my own account as on Ijers. I must rescue her as soon 
as possible ; but more of this in my next letter. 
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187 . 

Vienna, Jan. 30, 1782. 

I write hurriedly, and at half-past ten at night, as I 
intended to have delayed writing till Saturday, but 
liaving an urgent request to make to you, I hope you 
will not take it amiss if I even now write very briefly. 
I wish you along with your next letter to send me the 
libretto of ‘Idomeneo,’ either in German or untranslated. 
I sent one to Countess Thun, who has since removed 
and cannot find it, so probably it is lost. Madame 
Aurnhammer had the other, but though she has searched 
she cannot find it ; perhaps sluj may still do so, but 
if it is not forthcoming, especially at this moment 
when I absolutely require it, I shall be left in the 
lurch. To make quite sure of the matter, therefore, 
I beg you will forward it to me at once, whatever 
the cost may be, fur 1 must have it instantly to arrange 
my concert, which is to take place the third Sunday in 
Lent, so don’t fail to send it off directly. The sonatas 
are to be despatched on the next post-day. My opera 
is not gone to sleep, but is deferred on taccount of 
Gluck’s great operas and the various alterations in 
the poetry, but it is to be given immediately after 
Easter. I must now conclude. One thing more (for 
without it I could not sleep in peace) : do not sus- 
pect my Constanze of so base a disposition. Believe me, 
if she was capable of such sentiments, I could not pos- 
sibly love her. She and I long ago were aware of 
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her mother’s designs, but she will discover her mistake, 
for she wishes us (when we are married) to live with her, 
as she has apartments to let; but this shall never be, 
for on no account would I consent to it, and my Con- 
stanze still less ; on the contrary, she does not wish to 
be much with her mother, and I shall do all I can to 
prevent it — we know her too well. My kind father, 
my dearest wish is that we may soon meet, and that you 
may see her and love her, for you love those who have 
good hearts — that I know. 


188 . 

Viennji, Feb. 13, 1782. 

Ma tr^s-ch^re Scour, 

Thank you for the little book, v^hich I eagerly 
expected. I conclude, as you got my letter, that our 
dear good father is now with you again. You must 
not suppose, from my not answering you, that you and 
your letters are troublesome. I shall always, dearest 
sister, with the utmost delight receive a letter from 
you; and if indispensable business (in pursuit of my 
livelihood) permitted it, God knows I would answer 
you at once. Did I then never reply to your letters, 
my silence cannot proceed either from forgetfulness 
or negligence, but from positive hindrances — from 
actual impossibility ! Do I not write seldom enough to 
my father ? and very wrong, too, you will say ! But 
you both know Vienna. Is not a man (who has not a 
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fartliing of settled income) obliged in such a place to 
think and to work day and night ? Our father when 
he htis finished his duties in church, and you when you 
have done with your few pupils, can both do as you 
please for the rest of the day, and write letters full of 
doleful litanies ; but not so with me. I lately described 
iny course of life to my father, and now I will repeat it 
to you: — At six o’clock in the morning I have my hair 
dressed, and have finished my toilet by seven o’clock. 
I write till nine. From nine to one I give lessons. 
I then dine, unless I am invited out, when dinner is 
usually at two o'clock, sometimes at three, as it was 
to-day, and will be to-morrow at Countess Zichi’s and 
Countess Thun’s. I cannot begin to work before five or 
six o’clock in the evening, and I am often prevented 
doing so by some concert ; otherwise I write till nine 
o’clock. I tlien go to my dear Constanze, though our 
pleasure in meeting is frequently embittered by the un- 
kind speeches of her mother, which I will explain to 
my father in my next letter. Thence comes my wish to 
liberate and rescue her.as soon as possible. At half-past 
ten or eleven I go home, but this depends on the mother's 
humour, or on my patience in bearing it. Owing to the 
number of concerts, and also the uncertainty whether I 
may not be summoned to one place or another, I cannot 
rely on my evening writing, so it is my custom (especially 
when I come home early) to write for a time before 
going to bed. I often sit up writing till out , and rise 
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agaiu at six. Dearest sister, if you believe that I can ever 

forget you and my beloved father, then but I say no 

more; God knows my heart, which ought to tranquillise 
me, and He would punish me were I to do so. Adieu ! 


189. 

Vienna, Mareh 23, 1782. 

I regret very much having only yesterday heard that 
a son of Leitgeb’s was going to Salzburg in the dili- 
gence, which would have been a capital opportunity of 
sending you many things (free of expense), but in 
these two days it was hopeless to get the variations 
copied, so I could only forward by him two copies of 
my sonatas. I send you also the laat rondo — I mean 
the one composed for the concerto in D, and which 
makes quite a sensation here; but T bog you to guard it 
like a jewel ; and not to give it to a soul— not even to 
Marchand and his sister [see No, 1(12]. I have com- 
posed it specially for myself, and no one else but my 
darling sister must play it. I also take the liberty of 
presenting you with a snuffbox^ and a couple of watch 
ribbons. The box is very pretty; the painting repre- 
sents an English scene. The watch ribbons are of no 
great value, but quite the fashion at present. I send 
my dear sister two caps of the newest Vienna make ; 
both are the work of my beloved Constanze’s hands. 
8he begs lier regards to you, and affectionately em- 
braces my sister. She hopes to be excused if the caps 
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are not as pretty as she could have wished, but the time 
w,as too short. Pray return the bandbox by the next 
diligence, for I borrowed it; but that the foolish thing 
may not make the journey all alone, be so good as to 
put the rondo into it (after you have had it transcribed), 
and the hist scena^ if possible, for Countess Kaum- 
garten [see No. 127], also some of the scores of my 
masses— in short, whatever you may find or think would 
be welcome to me. I must now conclude. I must 
not forget to say that the J^^pe arrived here yester- 
day afternoon at half-past three o’cl 9 ck — an agreeable 
piece of news ; but now for [i sad one. Frau von 
Aurnhammer has at hist, with her bigotry, succeeded in 
worrying her good husband to death. He died yesterday 
at half-past six o’clock. He had been ailing for some 
time, but his death was not expected so soon. He 
passed away in a moment. May God have mercy on 
his soul ! He was a kind, friendly man. I must con- 
clude, for licitgcb is waiting for my letter. I recom- 
mend the lad particularly to you, dear father ; he wishes 
to get into some shop, or into a printer’s. Pray lend 
him a helping band. 

My dear Constanze has just asked me whether she 
may venture to send my sister a little souvenir. At the 
same time I am to apologise for her, and to say that, 
being poor, she has nothing worth sending, but she 
hopes my sister may take the will for the deed. The 
little cross is of no value, but quite the fashion in 
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Vienna. The heart transfixed by an arrow is some- 
thing like my sisters heart with the ai'roiVj and will 
please her the more on that account. Farewell ! 

190. 

Vienna, April 10, 1782. 

I see from your letter of the 2nd that you have re- 
ceived everything safely, and I rejoice to find that you 
are so pleased with the jvatch ribbons and the box, and 
my sister also with the caps. I gave both your mes- 
sages to my dear Constanze, who kisses your hand, dear 
father, in return, and warmly embraces my sister, and 
hopes she will bo her friend. She was delighted to 
hear that she liked the caps, for she wished it so much. 
The report about her mother is only so far well founded 
that she rather likes wine, and perhaps more than 
a woman ought. Still, I never saw her at all intoxi- 
cated ; it would be false were I to say so. The 
children drink nothing but water, and although the 
mother always insists on their taking wine, she never 
succeeds, so there is often great wrangling on the sul)- 
ject. Can any one conceive a mother quarrelling with 
her children on such a point ? 

I observe what you write as to the report of my 
being certainly taken into the Emperor’s service. The 
reason why I never named it to you is that I know 
nothing of it myself, tliough it is the fact that the 
whole town talks of it, and a number of people have 
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already congratulated me. It lias also been mentioned 
in the Emperor’s presence. I would fain hope that he 
may possibly intend such a thing, but up to this mo- 
ment I have not heard one syllable about it. At all 
events, matters are so far advanced that the Emperor 
has it in his hejid, and this without my taking a single 
step towards it. I have gone occasionally to Jlerr von 
Strack (who is certainly my kind friend), merely to 
see him, and because I like his society, but still not 
too often, from the fear of being in his way, or sug- 
gesting in his mind the idea of my having my own 
views in those visits. If he speaks like an honest man, 
he must say that he never heard a word from me which 
would give him reason to think that I wished to remain 
here, far less to enter the Emperor’s service. Wo 
talked of nothing but music. In praising me, therefore, 
so highly to the Emperor, he does it of his own free will, 
and without any interested motives. As the affair has 
gone so far without any application on my part, it may 
probably be concluded in the same way. If I were to 
stir in the matter, I should only get a smaller salary, 
for the Emperor is known to be a niggard. If he 
wants to have me, ho must pay me well, for in my 
opinion the honour of being in the Imperial service 
does not suffice. Indeed, if the Emperor were to offer 
me 1,000 florins, and a Count 2,000, I should decline 
the former proposal with thanks, and close with the 
Count — that is, of course, on a certain engagement. 
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By the bye, I must ask you when you return me the 
rondo to send me also the six fugues of Handel, and 
Eberlin’s toccatas and fugues. I go every Sunday at 
twelve o’clock to Baron von Swiotcn, where nothing is 
played but Handel and Bach. I am now making a 
collection of the Bach fugues (Sebastian’s) and also 
those of Emmanuel and Friedemann Bach, and likewise 
of Handel ; but those I mentioned are still wanting. I 
should like the Baron to hear Eberlin’s. I suppose 
you know that the English Bach is dead ? He is a sad 
loss to the musical world. 


191. 

Vienna, April 20, 1782. 

My dearest Sister, 

My darling Constanze has at last summoned up 
courage to follow the impulse of her kind heart, and to 
write to you. If you are so good, dear sister, as to 
answer her (which I hope you will, that I may see the 
joy in this dear creature’s face), I beg you will enclose 
your letter to me. I mention this as a precaution, to 
warn you that her mother and sisters are not aware 
that she has written to you. I enclose a prelude and a 
three-part fugue [Kochel, No. 394]. The reason that 
I did not write to you before was not being able to 
finish the music sooner, owing to the great trouble of 
writing out such small notes. It is awkwardly done, 
for the prelude ought to come first and the fugue to 
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follow — the cause being that I composed the fugue 
first, and while writing it out I devised the prelude. I 
only hope you may be able to read it, as it is written so 
very small, but above all that it may please you. 
Another time I will send you something better for the 
piano. My dear Constanze is, in fact, the origin of this 
fugue coming into the world. Baron von Swieten, to 
whom I go every Sunday, gives me all Handel’s and 
Sebastian Bach’s fugues (after I have played them to 
him) to take home with me. When Constanze heard 
these, she fell in love with them at once; she will 
listen to nothing but fugues^ and particularly the 
works (in this style) of Handel and Bach. As she lijid 
often heard me play fugues out of my head, she 
asked me if I never wrote them down ; and when I 
said I never did, she reproached me for not having 
composed this most artistic and beautiful style of 
music, and never ceased her entreaties till I wrote a 
fugue for her. So this is its origin. I have purposely 
timed it andante maestoso, that it may not be played 
too quick ; for if a fu^ue is not rather slowly played, 
the subject as it comes in cannot be distinctly and 
clearly heard, and thus naturally produces no effect. In 
the course of time, and when I have a favourable op- 
portunity, I intend to write five others, and present 
them to Baron von Swieten, whose collection of music, 
though small in numbers, is great in value. So on this 

VOL. II. K 
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account I beg you to adhere to your promise not to 
show it to a soul. Learn it by heart and play it. A 
fugue is not easily caught by another person from 
merely hearing it. If papa has not yet had Eberlin’s 
works transcribed, so much the better, for I got them 
from a friend (as I could not quite remember them), 
and now, unhappily, I see that they are too trivial to 
deserve a place beside Handel and Bach. I would 
speak with all due respect of his four-part writings, 
but his pianoforte fugues are nothing but interludes 
drawn out to a great length. Goodbye I I am glad 
you find the two caps suit you. 

* My dear and valued Friend, 

* I never should have been so bold as to yield to 
my wish and longing to write to you direct, if your 
brother had not assured me that you would not take 
amiss this step on my part. I do so from my earnest 
desire to make acquaintance, by writing at least, with a 
person who, though as yet unknown to me, bears the 
name of Mozart, a name so precious to me. May I 
venture to say, that though I have not had the pleasure 
of seeing you, I already love and esteem you as the 
sister of so excellent a brother ? I therefore presume to 
ask for your friendship. Without undue pride I think 
I may say that I partly deserve it, and shall strive 
wholly to do so. I venture to offer you mine, which, 
indeed, has long been yours in my secret heart. I 
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trust I may do so, and in this hope I remain your 
faithful friend, 

‘ Constanze Weber. 

‘ My compliments to your papa.’ 


Not only his father and his future mother-in-law, 
but Constanze herself, by her thoughtless conduct, and 
scornful hasty passion, such as young girls are apt to 
give way to, frequently caused Mozart sorrow and 
vexation, which gave rise to the following letter : — 

192. 

Vienna, April 29, 1782. 

My dear and beloved Friend, 

You still, T hope, allow me to give you this name? 
Surely you do not hate me so much that I may no 
longer be your friend, nor you mine ? And even if 
you do not choose henceforth to be called my friend, 
you cannot prevent my thinking of you as tenderly as 
I have always done. Reflect well on what you said to 
me to-day. In spite of.all my entreaties, you have met 
me on three occiuiions with a flat refusal, and told 
me plainly that you wished to have no more to do 
with me. It is not, however, a matter of the same 
indifference to me that it seems to be to you, to lose 
the object of my love ; I am not, therefore, so pas- 
sionate, so rash, or so reckless, as to accept your re- 
fusal. I love you too dearly for such a step. I beg 
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you then once more to weigh well and calmly the cause 
of our quarrel, which arose from my being displeased 
at your telling your sisters (N.Il., in my presence) that 
at a game of forfeits you had allowed the size of your 
leg to be measured by a gentleman.)* No girl with 
becoming modesty would have permitted such a thing. 
The maxim to do as others do is well enough, but there 
are many things to be considered besides — whether 
only intimate friends and acquaintances are present — 
whether you are a child, or a girl old enough to be 
married — more especially whether you are already be- 
trothed — but, above alj, whether you arc with people 
of much higher rank than yourself. If it be true 
that the Baroness [Waldstiidten] did the same, still it 
is quite another thing, because she is a 'pussfe t;ld(Tly 
woman (who cannot possibly any longer charm), and is 
always rather flighty. I hope, my dear friend, that 
you will’ never lead a life like hers, even should you 
resolve never to become my wife. But the thing is 
past, and a candid avowal of your heedless conduct 
would have made me at once overlook it, and allow 
me to say, if you will not be offended, my dearest 
friend, will still make me do so. This will show you 
how truly I love you. / do not fly into a jMission 

* Jahii, iii. 151. A fine at a giinic of forfeits, which tostifios tho 
froi'dom and levity of the society of that day, and must hu measured 
according to the social tone and usages of tliat time rather than with 
those of propriety. The reputation of TJnroncss Waldstadlen, who, it 
appears, had done the same, did not stand very liigh. 
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Uke yon, I think, I reflect, and I feel. If you feel, 
and have feeliyig, then I know I shall be able this very 
day to say with a tranquil mind: My Constanze ig 
the virtuous, honourable, discreet, and faithful darling 
of her honest and kindly-disposed Mozart. 


193. 

Vifnna, May 8, 1782. 

I received your letter of the 30th of April, and 
likewise my sister’s with the enclosure to my be- 
loved Constanze, which I gave to^ her at once. It 
caused her sincere pleasure, a,pd she will write again 
soon; in the meantime, as I cannot possibly write 
to my sister to-day, I must ask her a question from 
Constanze, which is, whether fringe is worn in Salz- 
burg? and does my sister wear it? and can she 
make it herself? Constanze has just trimmed two 
quilted dresses with it, for it is the height of the 
fashion here. As she knows how to make it, she would 
send my sister some, if she would say what colour she 
prefers, for they are worn in every shade, white, black, 
green, blue, purple, &c. A satin or gros de iurc silk 
dress must have silk fringe, like one of Constanze’s; 
but an ordinary dress, of pretty Saxon quilting, is 
trimmed with thread fringe (which, unless you touch it, 
can scarcely be distinguished from silk); it sits well, and 
has one advantage, that it can be washed on the dress. 

Pray, do write to me how Salieri’s opera in Munich 
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went off. Probably you heard it yourself, but, if not, 
you are sure to know how it was received. I called 
twice at Count Daun’s, but did not find him at home, 
but I sent for the music ; he is only to be found in the 
forenoon, when I can never go out — indeed, T do not 
dress till later in the day, having so very much to 
write — but 1 shall try to see him next Sunday. Per- 
haps he will take with him not only the variations, but 
the Munich opera. 

I was yesterday at Countess Thun’s, and played over 
my second act to her, witli which she seems no less 
pleased than with the ^first. I had Raaff’s aria tran- 
scribed long ago and gave it to Fischer, whom he desired 
to get it for him. You once wrote to me that you 
wished to have Robinig’s music [No. 123]. Who has 
it? I have not. I think Eck gave it bjick to you. I 
asked you for it, and also those in F and B, in one of 
my letters. Pray, let me have Baumgarteii’s scena 
soon. There is to be music daily in the Aiigarten this 
summer. A certain Martin [see No. 153] established a 
set of dilettante concerts this winter, which took place 
every Friday in the Mehlgrube [a hall in the Meal 
Market, now the New Market]. You are aware that 
there are a great many dilettanti here, and some very 
good ones too, both ladies and gentlemen ; but these 
concerts have never yet been properly regulated. This 
Martin has now received a license from the Emperor 
granting him permission (with the assurance of his 
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gracious approbation) to give twelve concerts in the 
Augarten and four grand evening performances in the 
most beautiful localities of the city. The subscription 
for the whole summer is two ducats. You may there- 
fore imagine tliat we shall have plenty of subscribers, 
and the more so, because I am forwarding the project, 
and am associated with it. Let us suppose tliat we 
have only a hundred subscribers, then each of us (cal- 
culating the expenses at 200 florins, which they cannot 
possibly amount to) will have a profit of 300 florins. 
Baron von Swieten and Countess Thun are very much 
interested about this. This orchestra is entirely com- 
posed of dilettanti, -with the exception of the bassoons, 
trump(ds, and kettledrums. I hear that Clementi is to 
leave this to-morrow. Have you seen his sonatas? 
Pray, liave a little patience with poor Leitgeb ; if you 
knew his circumstances and the straits he is often re- 
duced to, you would be sorry for him. I will speak to 
him, and feel sure that he will pay you by instalments. 
Now farewell ! — P.S. I send my sister a thousand 
kisses. My remembrances to Katherl and to Xhresel, 
who is to be my nurserymaid, but she must practise 
her singing industriously. A pinch of Spanish snuff to 
Pimperl. 

194. 

Vienna, May 29, 1782. 

Being prevented finishing my letter the other day, [ 
begged my dear Constanze to make my apologies to 
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went off. Probably you heard it yourself, but, if not, 
you are sure to know how it was received. I called 
twice at Count Daun’s, but did not find him at home, 
hut I sent for the music ; he is only to be found in the 
forenoon, when I can never go out — indeed, I do not 
dress till later in the day, having so very much to 
write — but I shall try to see him next Sunday. Per- 
haps he will take with him not only the variations, but 
the Munich opera. 

I was yesterday at Countess Thun’s, and played over 
my second act to her, with which she seems no less 
pleased than with the ^first. I had Kaaff’s aria tran- 
scribed long ago and gave it to Fischer, whom he desired 
to get it for him. You once wrote to me that you 
wished to have Robinig’s music [No. 123]. Who has 
it? I have not. I think Eck gave it back to you. I 
asked you for it, and also those in F and B, in one of 
my letters. Pray, let me have Baumgarten’s scena 
soon. There is to be music daily in the Aiigarten this 
summer, A certain Martin [see No. 153] established a 
set of dilettante concerts this winter, whicli took place 
every Friday in the Mehlgrube [a hall in the Meal 
Market, now the New Market]. You are aware that 
there are a great many dilettanti here, and some very 
good ones too, both ladies and gentlemen ; but these 
concerts have never yet been properly regulated. This 
Martin has now received a license from the Emperor 
granting him permission (with the assurance of his 
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gracious approbation) to give twelve concerts in the 
Augarten and four grand evening performances in the 
most beautiful localities of the city. The subscription 
for the whole summer is two ducats. You may there- 
fore imagine that we shall have plenty of subscribers, 
and the more so, because I am forwarding the project, 
and am associated with it. Let us suppose that we 
have only a hundred subscribers, then each of us (cal- 
culating the expenses at 200 florins, which they cannot 
possibly amount to) will have a profit of 300 florins. 
Baron von Swieten and Countess Thun are very much 
interested about this. This orchestra is entirely com- 
posed of dilettanti,, with the exception of the bassoons, 
trumpets, and kettledrums. I hear that Clcmenti is to 
leave this to-morrow. Have you seen his sonatas? 
Pray, have a little patience with poor Leitgeb ; if you 
knew his circumstances and the straits he is often re- 
duced to, you would be sorry for him. I will speak to 
him, and feel sure that he will pay you by instalments. 
Now farewell ! — P.S. I send my sister a thousand 
kisses. My remembrances to Katherl and to Thresel, 
who is to be my nurserymaid, but she must practise 
lier singing industriously. A pinch of Spanish snuff to 
Pimperl. 

194. 

Vienna, May 29, 1782. 

Being prevented finishing my letter the other day, I 
begged my dear Constanze to make my apologies to 
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you: slie hesitated for some time, fearing that you 
might laugh at her orthography and style ; so she 
gives me no peace till I write to you and make her 
excuses.* 

The first dilettante concert went off famously. The 
Archduke Maximilian was there, Countess Thun, 
Wallenstein, Baron von Swieten, and many others. I 
eagerly long for the arrival of the diligence which is to 
bring me some music. As for Robinig’s music, I can 
faithfully assure you that I never took it with me, and 
that Eck must still have it, for he had not given it 
back when I left Munic.h. The entrepreneur of these 
dilettante concerts, Martin, is well acquainted with the 
Abb^ Bullinger, being a student in Munich in his day. 
He is a very worthy young man, who, by his music, 
good writing, and, above all, by his talents, clever head, 
and good sense, strives to make his way. When he 
arrived here he had much to contend with, as, for four- 
teen days, he had only half a gulden to spend. Adarn- 
berger (who knew him in Munich) has been of great 
service to him here. He is a native of Katisbon, and 
his father was physician to the Prince of Taxis. To- 
morrow my dear Constanze and I are to dine witli 
Countess Thun, when I am to play over my third act. 
I have now only the disagreeable task of correcting ; 


* The letter hero alluded to, No. 153, has, by mistake, been classed 
among those of the year 1781 — the figures 1 and 2, in Mozart's writing, 
being at times difficult to distinguish. 
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on Monday next we are to have our first rehearsal. I 
must confess that I look forward with much pleasure 
to this opera. 

By the bye, some days ago I got a letter — from 
whom ? From Herr von Fiigele ; and the contents ? 
That he was in love ; with whom ? With my sister ? 
Not at all — with my cousin 1 But he must wait some 
time before getting an answer from me, for you know 
how little time I have for writing. I am rather curious 
to know how long this whim will last. 

Now for something that I heard by^mere chance, and 
which displeases me exceedingly in Count Kiinburg. 
Fraulein von Aurnhammer told me yesterday that Herr 
von Moll asked her if she was disposed to enter a noble- 
man’s family in Salzburg, with a salary of 300 florins 
a year. The name was Kiinburg. What do you think 
of that ? So it seems my sister is to be considered as 
nobody ! Make your own use of this. He was here 
only for a day, but if he returns I shall find an oppor- 
tunity to speak to him on the subject. Now goodbye ! 
I send a couple of kisses to Madlle. Marchand (with my 
dear Constanze’s permission). Ever yours. 

P.S. — My Coiistanze kisses your hand, and embraces 
my sister as her true friend and future sister-in-law. 

Mozart had to contend against a very powerful cabal 
about the production of the ‘ Entfuhrung,’ and it re- 
quired the positive command of the Emperor to bring 
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about at last the performance of the opera on the 12th 
of July. Unluckily, we only posscKs the second report 
of its reception from the pen of Mozart himself. 


195. 

Vienna, July 20, 1782. 

I hope you safely received my last letter, in which I 
<^ave you an account of the good reception of my opera. 
It was given yesterday for the second time, when per- 
haps you will scarcely believe that there was even a 
stronger cabal agqinst it than on the first evening. The 
whole of the first act was scrambled through, which, 
however, could not* prevent the loud shouts of bravo 
during the airs. My hopes rested on the closing terzett, 
but my evil star permitted Fischer to go wrong, which 
made Dauer (Pedrillo) go wrong also; and Adamberger 
alone could not sustain the whole, so that all the effect 
was lost, and this time it was not encoreiL I was in 
such a rage (and so was Adamberger) that my blood 
boiled, and I said that I never again would allow the 
opera to be given without a previous rehearsal for the 
singers. In the second act both the duetts were en- 
cored the same as the first night, and also Belmonte’s 
rondo, ^ Wenn der Freude Thninen fliessen.’ 'Hie 
theatre was almost more crowded than on the previous 
evening. Not a stall was to be had the day before, 
either in the pit or in the third gallery, nor a box of 
any kind. The opera has brought 1,200 florins in the 
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two days. I send you herewith the original and two of 
the little books, in which you will find a great many 
erasures, knowing that the score would bo instantly 
copied out here ; I therefore gave free course to my 
thoughts, and before allowing it to be transcribed, I 
first marked the different alterations and curtailments, 
and it was performed just as you now have it. I have 
miwssed out here and there the trumpets and kettle- 
drums, the flutes, clarionets, and Turkisli music, be- 
cause I could not get any music-paper with a sufficient 
number of lines, so they are written on extra paper, 
which the copyist has no doubt lost ; at all events, he 
could not find them. The first act (when I was taking 
it to some one, I forget who), unluckily fell into the 
mud, which causes it to be so dirty. 

I have now no little trouble in arranging my opera 
for a band by Sunday week, or some one will anticipate 
me and secure the profits instead of me ; and yet you 
propose to me to compose a new symphony.* How is 
such a thing possible ? You have no idea of the diffi- 
culty of arranging a work of this kind for a band — to 
adapt it to the wind instruments, yet without detract- 
ing from the effect. Well, all I can do is to devote 
the night to the task, for it cannot be managed other- 
wise, and to you, dear father, I sacrifice it. You may 
rely on having something from me by every post, and 

* Tho father had begged him to send a symphony in honour of a 
family festival at Hafner’s house in Salzburg. 
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I will write it as quickly as I can and Jis well as haste 
will permit. 

Count Zichi has this moment sent to me to say that 
he wishes me to drive with him to Saxenburg, that he 
may present me to Prince Kaunitz. I must therefore 
conclude, as I have yet to dress, for, when I have no 
intention of going out, I always remain en nSglige. 
The copyist has this moment sent me tlic other paits. 
Adieu ! — P.S. My dear Constanze’s love to both. 


196. 

Vifiina, July 27, 1782. 

You will be disappointed to see only the first allegrOy 
but more it was impossible to send, for I was obliged to 
write a serenade in the greatest haste, but only for a 
band (or I could have made use of it for you). On 
the .31st I will send you the two minuets, the andante, 
and the last movement, and, if possible, a march also ; 
otherwise you must make use of the one in the Hafner 
music [Kochel, No. 249] (which is very little known). 



I wrote it in D because you prefer that key. 

My opera was given yesterday [St. Anne’s Day] with 
all possible applause, in honour of all the Nannerls, for 
the third time ; and, in spite of the frightful heat, the 
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theatre was again crowded to suffocation. It is to 
be repeated next Friday ; I have, however, protested 
against this, for I do not wisli it to be worn threadbare 
at such a rate. I may really say that people are quite 
wild about this opera. It is very gratifying to receive 
such ayjprobation. I hope you duly received the 
original. 

My deiu' kind father, I do implore you, by all you 
hold dear in the world, to give me your consent to my 
marrying my beloved Constanze. Do not suppose that 
it is marriage alone I think of — in that case I would 
gladly submit to wait- but I see that it is absolutely 
necessary for my own honour and also that of my 
Constanze, as well as for my health and peace of mind ; 
my heart is troubled, my head confused ; in such a 
state how is it possible either to think or to work to 
any good purpose ? And whence docs this arise ? 
Most people think we are already married, which 
irrilates the mother, and the poor girl (as well as 
myself) is tormented to death. This can easily be ob- 
viated. Believe me it is as practicable to live in 
expensive Vienna as anywhere else; everything depends 
upon proper housekeeping and management, which 
never can be expected from a young man, especially 
when in love. The man who gets such a wife as I 
shall may well bo happy. We intend to live in a most 
private and retired manner. Do not be uneasy. If I 
were this very day to be taken ill, which may God 
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forbid I I may venture to assert that (especially if 
married) the very highest of the nobility here would 
take me under their protection. I can say this with 
entire confidence. I know the way in which Prince 
Kaunitz spoke of me to the Emperor, and to the Arch- 
duke Maximilian. I shall anxiously expect your con- 
sent, my kind father. I feel sure that I shall receive 
it, for my honour and my reputation are at stake. Do 
not too long defer the pleasure of welcoming your son 
and his wife. 

P.S. — I embrace my dear sister. Constanze’s love to 
you both. 

The following note fully proves the difficulties in 
which Mozart was placed, owing to the perverse con- 
duct of his future mother-in-law. It is written in 
real ^ anguish of soul ’ to Baroness Waldstadten. The 
mother, however, owing to the reputation of this lady, 
had at least a semblance of right, of which she made 
the most malignant use, perceiving that Constanze’s 
prolonged stay with the Baroness was intended to with- 
draw her daughter entirely from her control. 

197 , 

To Baroness Waldstadten. 

Highly esteemed Lady, 

I received my music by a maidservant of Madame 
Weber’s, and was obliged to give a written receipt for 
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it. The maid confided to me something which I can 
scarcely believe, as it would entail such disgrace 
on the family; yet as, to those who know the folly 
of Madame Weber, nothing seems impossible, I feel 
very uneasy. Sophie came out in tears, and when the 
maid fisked her what wjis the matter, she said : ^ Tell 
Mozart privately to manage to send Constanze home ; 
otherwise my mother is quite determined to make the 
police fetch her.’ Have the police really the power to 
enter any house they please ? Perhaps this mjiy only 
be a snare to lure her home. But if it could be so, 
our only resource is that Constanze should marry me 
early to-morrow, or this very day, if possible ; for I 
will not expose my darling to such an insult, from 
which as my wife she is secure. Another thing. 
Herr von Thorwarth is to be at the Webers’ to-day. 
Pray give me your kind advice, and lend a helping 
hand to us poor creatures. I shall wait all day at 
home. In the greatest haste. Constanze knows nothing 
as yet of this. Did Herr von Thorwarth call on you ? 
Is it necessary that we should both go to see him after 
dinner to-day ? 

198. 

Vienna, July 31, 1782. 

You see how willing I am to do as you wish, but no 
one can do more than he can do I I do not choose to 
write music helter-skelter, so I cannot send you the 
entire symphony till next post. I could have sent you 
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the last movement, but prefer its being complete, and 
then it will cost only one postage. What you have 
received cost me already three florins. 

I to-day received your letter of the 26th. How 
little did I anticipate such a cold indifferent letter in 
return for the one in which I informed you of the 
brilliant reception of my opera I I thought (judging 
by my own feelings) that, from your eagerness to see 
your son’s work as quickly as possible, you would 
scarcely have had patience to tear open the parcel — a 
work which does not merely ‘ please,’ but makes such a 
commotion in Vienna, that the public will listen to 
nothing else, and the theatre swarms with people. It 
was given yesterday for the fourth time, and is to be 
repeated on Friday — but — ^you had not sufficient time 
to spare! You say that the world declares I have 
made enemies of all the professors of music, and many 
others, by my boasting and criticisms. What world ? 
Probably the Salzburg world, for people here cannot 
fail to see and to know the exact reverse ; and this 

shall be my reply. You have no doubt in the mean- 

« 

time received my last letter, and I feel confident that 
you will give your consent to my marriage in your 
next letter. You can have no possible objection to 
offer, nor can there be any, and this you admit in your 
letters. Constanze is a well-conducted, good girl of 
respectable parenbige, and I am in a position to earn 
at least daily bread for her. We love each other, and 
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we are resolved to marry. All that you have written 
or may possibly write on this subject can be nothings 
but well-meant advice, which, however good and sen- 
sible, can no longer apply to a man who has gone so 
far with a girl. There can therefore be no question of 
further delay. Honesty is the best policy, and cannot 
fail to insure the blessing of Providence. I am resolved 
to have no cause for self-reproach. Now farewell ! 

199. 

Vignna, August 7, 1782. 

You are very much mistaken jn your son if you can 
believe him capable of base conduct. My beloved 
Constanze, now, thank God, at last my wife, knew my 
circumstances long ago, and heard from me that I had 
nothing whatever to expect from you ; * but her attach- 
ment and love for me were so great, that she gladly and 
joyfully sacrificed her future life to share my fate. I 
thank you, with all the tender affection a son must 
always feel towards a father, for your kind consent and 
blessing. I felt I could^ rely on it ; and you knew that 
I was myself only too well aware of all — all that could 
be said against such a step; but without injury to my 

* The father, when he at last gave liis consent to (he marriage, 
drsired Wolfgang to obsen^e that ho (the father) could no longer expect 
assistance from his son in his distressed circumstances, caused by his 
efforts to promote that son’s welfare ; that Wolfgang, in return, must 
not hope, either now or hereafter, to receive anything from his father, 
and that he wished his bride to be told tliis. 
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conscience and my honour I could not act otherwise, 
and I knew I could place implicit confidence in your 
consent. After waiting two posts in vain for your 
answer, the day of our wedding having been finally 
settled (by which time your reply ought to have 
arrived), being quite assured of your consent, I was 
married, by the blessing of God, to my beloved Con- 
stanze. Next day I received both your letters at once. 
Now the event has taken place, and I entreat your 
forgiveness for my perhaps too hasty trust in your 
fatherly love. Thjs candid confession gives you a fresh 
proof of my regard foj* truth, and my detestation of 
falsehood. My dear wife will herself by the next post 
write to her kind father-in-law to entreat his blessing, 
and to her beloved sister-in-law to solicit the continu- 
ance of her valued friendship. No one attended the 
marriage but Constanze’s mother and youngest sister, 
Herr von Thorwarth in his capacity of guardian, Herr 
von Zetto (Landrath) who gave away the bride, and 
Gilofsky [of Salzburg] as my best man. When the 
ceremony was over, both my wife and I shed tears; all 
present (even the priest) were touched on *seeing the 
emotion of our hearts. Our sole wedding festivities 
consisted of a supper, which Baroness Waldstiidten 
gave us, and indeed it was more princely than ba- 
ronial. My darling is now a hundred times more 
joyful at the idea of going to 8alzburg; and I am 
willing to stake — ay, my very life, that you will re- 
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joice still more in my happiness when you really know 
her ; if, indeed, in your estimation, as in mine, a high- 
principled, honest, virtuous, and pleasing wife ought to 
make a man happy. 

I send you herewith a short march. I hope that all 
will arrive in due time, and be to your taste. The first 
allegro must be played with much fire, the last as 
preatLasimo as possible. My opera (by Griuok’s desire) 
was given again yesterday. Gluck was very compli- 
mentary to me about it. I dine with him to-morrow. 
You see in what luiste I write. My dear wife and I 
kiss your hands a thousand times. 
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Vionna, August 17, 1782. 

I FORGOT, when I wrote to you lately, to say that on 
the feast of Portiuncula, my wife and I performed our 
devotions at the Theatines. h^ven if a sense of piety 
had not induced us to do so, we were obliged to go on 
account of the certificate, without which we could not 
have been married. Indeed, previous to our marriage 
we had for some time past attended mass together, as 
well as confessed and taken the Holy Communion ; and 
I found that I never prayed so fervently, nor confessed 
so piously, as by her side, and she felt the same. In 
short, we are made for each other, and God, who orders 
all things, and consequently this also, will not forsake 
us. We both thank you truly for your fatherly blessing. 
I hope you have now received my wife’s letter. 

With regard to Gluck, my ideas are precisely the 
same as yours, dear father; but I have something I 
wish to say to you. The Viennese gentlemen (I more 
particularly allude to the Emperor) must not believe 
that Vienna is my only resource. There is no monarch 
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whom I would be more glad to serve than the Emperor, 
but I cannot humbly solicit an appointment, I believe 
that I am fully capable of doing honour to any court. 
If Germany, my beloved fatherland, of which I am 
(as you know) so proud, will not accept me, then in 
God’s name let France or Plngland be enriched by one 
more German of talent, to the disgrace of the German 
nation. You know well that the Germans are the 
people who have always excelled most in all the fine 
arts ; but where have tlioy laid the foundation of their 
success and their fame ? not in Germany, certainly. 
Even Gluck — did Germany make him the great man 
he is ? Alas I no. Countess Thun, Count Zichi, Baron 
von Swieten, even Prince Kaunitz, are all much dis- 
satisfied with the Emperor for not more highly prizing 
men of genius, and for allowing them to leave his do- 
minions. The latter, in speaking of me to the Arch- 
duke Maximilian, said, ‘ Such people only come into the 
world once in a hundred years, and must not be driven 
away from Germany, more particularly when we are so 
fortunate as actually to enjoy their presence in the 
capital.’ You cannot think how kind and courteous 
Prince Kaunitz was to me when I was with him, and 
before I left he said, ^ I am much indebted to you, dear 
Mozart, for having taken the trouble to pay me a visit.’ 
I can’t tell you what anxiety persons of rank, such as 
Countess Thun, Baron von Swieten, and others show to 
retain me here, but I cannot afford to wait longer, and 
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I do not choose to keep hanging on here till they think 
fit to take pity on me. Moreover, it is my opinion 
that (even as regards the Emperor) I need not so en- 
tirely depend on the favour of others. My idea is to 
go to Paris next Easter, but of course not at haphazard. 
I have therefore already written to Le Gros [see No. 
101], and daily expect his answer. I liave mentioned 
it in the course of conversation witli any of the nobility. 
It is, as you know, often possibh; to throw out a hint of 
the kind in speaking, which makes a greater impression 
than when dictatorially announced. I hope to get en- 
gagements at the Concert Spir 'd ml and the Concert 
des Amateurs \ and in that event pupils will not fail 
me, and having now a wife, 1 can superintend them 
more easily and assiduously ; then I have my compo- 
sitions, but I think chiefly of an opera. During my 
stay here I have constantly spoken French, and have 
now taken three lessons in English. 1 hope, in the 
course of three months, to be able to read and under*^ 
stand English books very tolerably. 


201 . 

Vienna, August 24, 1782. 

You have only suggested what 1 myself really in- 
tended, and still intend. I must likewise confess that 
iny wife and I waited from day to day for some sure 
information as to the arrival of the Russian visitors, to 
decide whether to hasten our journey or to delay it. 
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Up to this hour we know nothing positive, so I could 
not write to you on the subject. Some say they are to 
arrive on the 7th of September, others again that they 
will not come at all. If the latter be the case, we shall 
be in Salzburg by the beginning of October. If, how- 
ever, they do come, it is not only very expedient that I 
should be here (according to the advice of my best 
friends), but my absence would be a great triumph to 
my enemies, and therefore highly detrimental to me. 
If I were to be appointed music-master to the Princess 
of Wiirtemberg (which is extremely probable), I could 
easily obtain permission to visit my father for a time. 
If our project must be delayed, no one will be more 
grieved than my wife and I, for we are counting the 
hours till we can embrace our kind beloved father and 
dear sister. 

You are quite right about France and England, but 
it is a step I can take when I please ; it is certainly 
better to wait here for a little. In the interim, too, 
things may change in those countries. Last Tuesday 
(after, thank heavens ! an intermission of a fortnight) 
my opera was again given with great applause. I am 
glad that the symphony [Kochel, No. 385] is to your 
taste. A propoSy you have no idea (but perhaps you 
do know ?) where I live — where do you think ? in the 
same house in which we lodged fourteen years ago, on 
the Hohen Briicke in Grunwald’s house No. 387. 
Stephanie junior arrived yesterday, and I went to see 
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him to-day. Elizabeth Wendling [see Nos. 76 and 96] 
is also here. Forgive my writing any more, but I 
wasted my time talking to Herr von Strack. I wish from 
my heart that those Russian people may not come, that 
I may soon have the pleasure of embracing you. My 
wife sheds tears of joy when she thinks of our Salzburg 
journey. Farewell ! Your dutiful children, 

W. A. Mozart. 

P.S. — Man and wife are one. 

202 . 

Vienna, Aug. 31, 1782. 

You don’t know why I should flatter myself that I 
am to be the Princess’s maestro ? Salieri is not capable 
of giving her instructions on the piano. He might, to 
be sure, recommend some one else in order to injure me, 
which is quite possible. Still, the Emperor knows me ; 
on a previous occasion the Princess said she wished to 
learn from me, and I know that in the book where the 
names of all those who are to be employed by her are 
entered, my name is included. 

You say T have not told you on what floor we live. 
I intended to have done so, but will tell you now — on 
the second ; but how the idea could enter your head 
that my highly honoured mother-in-law also lived there,^ 
I cannot conceive. I certainly did not press forward my 
marriage to live in strife and discord, but to enjoy rest 
and peace ; and the only way to insure this was to 
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leave that house at once. We have paid her two visits 
since our marriage. On the second, quarrelling and 
wrangling began again, so that my poor wife at last 
burst into tears ; but 1 put a stop to the thing at once by 
saying it was time to go, and we have not gone back 
since, and do not intend to do so, except for a birthday 
or name-day of the mother or sisters. You write that 
I did not say on what day our wedding took place ; but 
in this you are mistaken. Your memory on this occa- 
sion has deceived you ; so you must take the trouble to 
refer to my letter of the 7th August, and you will find 
in it clearly and distinctly mentioned that on the Fri- 
day, Portiuncula-day, we confessed, and were married 
on the ensuing Sunday, tJbe 4th. Perhaps you never 
got that letter. Yet this is not at all likely, because 
you got the one I wrote in March, and answered me on 
various points mentioned in it. I have a request to 
make to you. Baron Waldstadten is going to leave this, 
and wishes to get a good small pianoforte. I cannot 
remember the name of the pianoforte-maker in Zwei- 
briicken, so I wish to ask you to order one for him from 
there. It must, however, be ready in a month or Rix 
weeks at latest, the price to be the same as that of the 
Archbishop. Will you also let me have some Salzburg 
tongues by the first opportunity, or by the diligence (if 
this can be done without first going through the custom- 
house) ? I have received much courtesy from the 
Baroness, and as we chanced to speak of tongues, she said 
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she should like to try those of Salzbiir^^, so T offered to 
procure her some. Should there be anything else likely 
to be a rarity to her, if you would send it, I sliould be par- 
ticularly obliged, being so glad to give her any plejiaure, 
I can repay you the money through Peisser, or give it to 
you when we meet. Can I get any Schwarzreuter ? 
When you write to my cousin [in Augsburg], pray give 
her our kind regards. Addio ! 

203 . 

Vienna, Sept. 11, 1782. 

Many thanks for the tongues you sent ; I gave two to 
the Baroness, and kept two for myself, one of which 
we are to have to-morrow. Be so good as to let me 
know how you wish the payment to be made. If you 
can also succeed in procuring me some Schwarzreuter, 
you will oblige me exceedingly. 

The Jewess Eskeles has no doubt proved a very good 
and useful tool in breaking up the friendship between 
the Emperor and the Eussian court, for the day before 
yesterday she was escorted to Berlin in order that the 
King might enjoy the felicity of her society. She is in- 
deed a precious adventuress, for she was the sole cause of 
Giinther’s misfortune also, if he could deem it a mis- 
fortune to be arrested and confined for a couple of 
months in a charming apartment (retaining all his 
books and his piano), to lose his former post, but to be 
appointed to another with a salary of 1,200 florins, for 
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he set off to Hermannstadt yesterday- Still, such an 
occurrence distresses an honourable man, and nothing 
itt'the world can compensate for it. Only this will 
show you that he has not committed any great crime, 
his whole fault being thoughtlessness — the absence, in 
short, of absolute discretion, which is certainly a serious 
defect in a privy councillor. Although he did not 
divulge anything of importance, still his enemies (one 
of the worst being the ex-8tadtholder, Gr. von llerber- 
stein) cunningly contrived to place his conduct in so 
suspicious a light that the Kinperor, who had such con- 
fidence in him that he was to be seen for hours walking 
arm in arm with him, on that very account distrusted 
him now all the more. In addition to all this came the 
Jewess Eskeles (a former love of Gunther’s), and accused 
him in the most violent terms. When the matter, 
however, was investigated, the gentlemen looked very 
foolish, but a great commotion had already been made 
about the affair. Great people never like to admit that 
they have been in the wrong, and this was the cause of 
poor Giinther’s downfall, which I lament from my 
heart, as he was an intimate friend of mine, and (had 
he maintained his former position) might have done 
me good service with the Emperor. Only think how 
strange and unexpected it was to us, and how closely con- 
cerned in it we were ; for Stephanie, Adamberger, and 
I were supping with him at night, and next morning 
he was placed under arrest. I must now close for fear 
of missing the post. My wife is in her nineteenth year. 
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204. 

Vienna, Sept. 25, 1782. 

I have received your letter of the 2()th, and hope 
you got the few lines I wrote you, merely saying that 
we were well. A most singular occurrence ! — who can 
foresee the strange coincidences that come to pass? 
Herr Gabel, who arrived here some days ago, is actually 
with me, and waiting till this letter is finished to ac- 
company my sonatas on the violin, which, according to 
liis own account, he plays well. He played already to 
me on the horn, and could do really nothing on it. 
Ibit what I can do for him I will ; it is enough that I 
am your son. Ho sends his compliments to you both. 
That the superfluous pictures, the many sacrificial 
tables, and the instrumental music which are to be done 
away with in our churches, have already been abolished 
in yours, was quite news to me. Probably the Arch- 
bishop hopes by this to please the Emperor, but I doubt 
much whether such policy will be of much service to 
him. 1 can’t bear to see any one waiting for me, as I 
dislike so much being myself made to wait; so I must 
delay till my next letter the description of Jiaroness 
von Waldstiidten, and now ask you to do me a favour, 
but I beg you not to divulge what I am about to say, 
on account of the place where I now am. The Prussian 
Ambassador Kiedesel has sent to tell me that he is 
commissioned by the Herlin court to send my opera 
there — ‘ Die Entfiihrung ’ — so I wish it to be tran- 
scribed, and payment for the music will be made in due 
time. I promised to have it copied out forthwith, but 
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as I have not got the opera myself, I should have to 
borrow it from the copyist, which would be inconvenient, 
as I could not be certain of keeping it for three days in 
succession, as the Emperor often sends for it (he did so 
only yesterday), and it is repeatedly given ; in fact, it 
has been performed ten times since the IGtli of August. 
So my notion is to have it copied in Salzburg, where it 
could be done more privately and at a cheaper rate. I 
beg, therefore, you will have the score fairly written out 
as soon as possible ; and as you are to get it done, let me 
know the cost of copying, and T will transmit you the 
money at once through Herr Peisser. 

205. 

To Baroness von Waldstadten. 

Vionna, Oct. 2, 1782. 
Dearest, best, and fairest, 

Golden, silver, and sugared. 

Most perfect, and precious, 
highly esteemed 
Baroness ! * 

.1 have the honour to send your Ladyship the rondo, 
the two volumes of plays, and the little book of stories. 
I committed a great blunder yesterday. I thought I 
had something particular to say, but it went fairly out 
of my stupid head — it was to thank your Ladyship for 
having taken so much trouble about the handsome dress- 

* The address is, ‘ a Madame Madame la Baroime de Waldstadten 

} 

jiC'o do Scheffer, a L<‘opoldstadt.’ 
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coat, and for your goodness in promising me one, but I 
omitted doing so, which is, indeed, too often the case 
with me. I may well say that I am both a most for- 
tunate and unfortunate man — unfortunate from the 
time when I saw your ladyship so charmingly at 
the ball, for my peace of mind is now gone ! I do 
nothing but sigh and groan. During the remainder of 
the ball I could dance no more — I could only skip 
about. When supper came I could not eat — I could 
only gobble. At night, instead of slumbering softly 
and sweetly, I slept like a dormouse, and snored like a 
bear ; and (without presumption) I think I may ven- 
ture to lay a wager that with your ladyship it was 
pretty much the same a proportion. You smile ? You 
blush? I am indeed happy; my felicity is secured. 
But, alas ! alas ! who taps me on the shoulder ? Who 
glares at my writing ? My wife 1 Well I it is a fact 
that having got her at Last, I must keep her. What is to 
be done? I must praise her, and try to imagine that it 
is all true. My wife who is an angel of a woman, and I 
who am a pattern husband, send you 1,000 kind wishes, 
and remain your Ladysfiip’s faithful vassals, 

Mozart Magnus corpore parvus, 
et 

CoNSTANTiA omnium uxorum pulcherrirna 
et prudentissima. 

Vienna, Oct. 2, 1782. 

P.S. — We beg you will not give our kind regards to 
the Aurnhammers. 

VOL. II. M 
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206 . 

Vienna, Oct. 5, 1782. 

Having but this moment got your letter, I can only 
allude to its chief points, from which I can unluckily 
gather the exact reverse of what I expected. I went 
myself to the Baron von Eiedesel, who is a most agree- 
able person, and I promised (in the full confidence that 
my opera was already in the hands of the copyist) that 
he should have it by the end of this month, or at all 
events the beginning of November. I beg, therefore, 
that you will tak^ care that it is finished by that time. 
But to relieve you of /ill care and anxiety on the sub- 
ject — which, however, I consider as a proof of your 
fatherly love — I can say nothing more convincing, than 
that I am very much indebted to the Baron for having 
ordered the copy from me, and not from the copyist, 
from whom he could have got it at once by paying a 
certain sum down ; besides, it would mortify me very 
much if my work were to be thouglit sufficiently re- 
munerated by one payment once for all, especially 
with 100 ducats. At present (being unnecessary) I 
shall say nothing to any one. When it is given in 
Berlin, of which there can be no doubt (and which 
will be to me the most agreeable of all), people must 
then know it, but on this occasion my enemies will 
not laugh at me, nor treat me like a contemptible 
fellow, but will be only too glad to give me an opera 
to write if I choose; but very likely I shall by no 
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means choose. That is, I am willing to write an opera, 
but not for 100 ducats, seeing that the theatre in the 
course of a fortnight has made a profit of four times 
that amount. I intend to have my next opera per- 
formed at my own expense. The receipts will be at 
least 1,200 florins clear in three representations, and the 
director may then have it for fifty ducats ; but if not I 
am repaid, and can dispose of the work when I please. 
On the other hand, I trust that you never observed the 
smallest tendency or inclination on my part towards 
shabby dealing. No man ought to be a niggard, but 
neither ought he to be sucli a ^simpleton, as to allow 
other people to derive the profits of his own work, 
which has cost so much study and labour, by giving up 
all further claim on it. 

The Grand-Duke arrived yesterday. At last the 
distinguished pianoforte-teacher of the Princess is ap- 
pointed. I need only mention his salary to enable 
you to judge of his merits — 400 gulden. His name is 
Summerer. Even if I were mortified by this, I should 
do my utmost not to let it be seen ; but, I am thankful 
to say, I do not require to dissemble, for it would only 
have been my appointment that would have vexed me, 
as I must of course have declined it, which is always 
disagreeable when a great personage is in question. 
I must urge you once more to hurry forward the 
copying of the opera. 

P.S. — My dear wife sends her love. We saw the 
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ciross that my sister got from Baroness Waldstadten, 
the day before she sent it. I forwarded to-day, by the 
diligence, five books of music-paper ruled in twelve 
divisions. We do not yet know, nor indeed does the 
Baroness herself, when she goes into the country. As 
soon as I hear I will write to you. 

207. 

Vionna, Oct. 12, 1782. 

If I could have anticipated that the copyist would 
have so much to do in Salzburg, I should have had the 
opera transcribed hercr T must call on the Ambassador 
and tell him the truth, but pray do what you can to ex- 
pedite the matter. The sooner I receive the copy, the 
better. You think I should not have got it in a shorter 
time from a Vienna copyist ? I could have got it from 
the theatrical copyist here easily in a week or ten days. 
That ass, Gatti [writer of libretti: see No. 118], 
having asked permission from the Archbishop to j)re^ 
sumeto compose Jiserenata, makes him quite worthy of 
that appellation, and leads me po think that it is equally 
applicable to his knowledge of music. You say that 
400 florins a year certain are not to be despised. If I 
could work myself into a good position, and could look 
on these 400 florins as a nu're adjunct, then what you 
say would be quite true, but unluckily such is not the 
case. I should have to consider the 400 florins as my 
chief income, and everything I could earn besides as 
mere accessories, and very uncertain and consequently 
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poor accessories, too I For you may easily understand 
that you cannot be as independent with such a pupil as 
the Princess, as with other ladies. If it does not chance 
to suit the inclinations of the royal lady, you have the 
honour to wait I She resides with the SaJesian Sisters 
of Mercy, ^auf der Wieden.’ If I disliked going so 
far on foot, I should have the satisfaction of paying a 
Zivanzif/er to go there and come back ; so only 304 
florins would remain out of my salary — N.B., giving 
even three lessons a week ; and if obliged to wait, I 
must put off my other scholars or* other occupations 
(by which I can easily make more than 400 florins). If 
I wish to go back to Vienna, 1 must pay for a double 
conveyance, as I must return again. If I stay ^ auf der 
Wieden,’ and no doubt I should have to go there in 
the forenoon, then comes the hour for dinner, when I 
should have the satisfaction of dining badly, and paying 
extravagantly. By all this delay I cannot fail to lose 
many other pupils, as each considers her money quite 
rs good as that of the Princess. I also waste both my 
time and mood for composition, by which I could gain 
a great deal more. A sufficient salary should be at- 
tached to the service of a great person (be the office 
what it may) to enable a man to devote himself exclu- 
sively to the service he is in, without being obliged to 
avoid poverty by having recourse to other expedients. 
A man must provide against want. Don’t think that 
I am so stupid as to say this to any one else. Rely on 
it, the Emperor is himself quite conscious of his own 
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stinginess, and he has passed me over solely on that 
account. No doubt, if I had applied for the appoint- 
ment, I should have got it, but with more than 400 
florins, though probably with a less sum than would 
have been fair and just. I do not seek pupils, for I 
can have as many as I please ; and two of these give 
me, devoid of the smallest drawback or inconvenience, 
as much as the Princess gives her master, who would 
thus have no other prospect than that of avoiding 
starvation for the rest of his life. You know well how 
services are usually rewarded by great people. But 1 
must close, for the post is going. 

208. 

Vienna, Oct. 19, 1782 

I must again write in a hurry. I don’t understand 
how it is, but I formerly used to get your letters on 
Fridays after dinner, but now, send as I will, I never 
get them till the Saturday evenings. I regret that you 
have had so niueh trouble about my opera. I did 
indeed hear, and with the greatest joy (for you know 
that I am thoroughly English at heart), of England’s 
victory.* The Bussian court left this to-day. My 
opera was recently given for them, when I thought /it 
advisable to take my place at the piano and to direct. 
I did 80 partly to rouse the drowsy orchestra, and 

* At Gibraltar, in September, 1782, which was attacked at the same 
time both by sea and land by the Spaulai*ds, with a strong force. 
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partly (as I do chance to be here) to appear before 
the royal guests as the father of my own bantling. 
Dearest father, I am counting the hours till I see you 
again, and would fain be with you in Salzburg on the 
1.1th of November, your name-day, but unluckily the 
best time here begins then. The nobility come in 
from the country and take lessons. The concerts also 
commence, so I should be obliged to be back in Vienna 
the very beginning of December. How hard it would 
be on my wife and me to be obliged to leave you so 
soon ! We should like to enjoy for a far longer period 
the society of our dear father# and sister. So it de- 
pends on you whether you prefer having us for a longer 
or shorter time. We thought of going to you in 
spring. The moment T name Salzburg, my wife is wild 
with joy. Balbier of Salzburg (not of Seville) called 
on mo, and brought me kind messages from you both, 
and from Katherl. 

209. 

Vienna, Oct 26, 1782. 

How gladly would 4vo take the post-carriage, and, 
alia Wolfgang Mozart, fly to Salzburg ! But this is 
quite out of the question (without ruining my pro- 
spects). I cannot leave this before the 3rd of No- 
vember, as Fraulein Aurnhamraer (whom I placed with 
Baroness Waldstadten, and who gives her board and 
lodging) has a concert in the theatre on that day, and 
I have promised to play for her. My wife’s eagerness 
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and my own to embrace you, will make us do all in 
our power to enjoy this pleasure and happiness as soon 
as possible. In short, I can only say as yet, that the 
month of November is not at all favourable to the 
Salzburgers, as they cannot tolerate my presence. I 
have many things connected with music on which 1 
wish to consult you, dear father. It does not matter 
whether the opera be stitched together or bound ; I 
think blue paper would be the best binding. You 
will see by my writing what a desperate hurry I am in. 
It is now seven o’clock, and in spite of all my sending 
I have only this moment got your letter. Now adieu I 
My dear wife and I send you both much love. 

210 . 

Vienna, Nov. 13, 1782. 

We are in considerable perplexity. I did not write 
to you last Saturday, because I thought we were cer- 
tain to leave this on Monday, but on Sunday the 
weather became so dreadful that carriages could 
scarcely make their way through the town. I wished 
to set off on Monday afternoon, but was told at the 
post, that it would not only take four or five hours from 
one stage to another, but that probably we could not 
get on at all, and should be obliged to turn back. The 
diligence, with eight horses, did not even reach the 
first stage, but was forced to return. I then intended 
to have left to-day, but my wife has so severe a 
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headache, that althou<^h she insists on setting out, I 
dare not allow her to run such a risk in this odious 
weather. I shall expect another letter from you, but I 
think it is perhaps best to go to you at once, though 
we must leave you sooner; for the pleasure of again 
seeing you, dearest father, is my first consideration. 
My pupils may quite well wait three or four weeks for 
me, as Countess Zichi and Countess Kumbeck are now 
returned from the country, and have already sent for 
me, so it is not at all likely that they will engage 
another master in the interim. As T was not so fortu- 
nate as to be able in person to wisli you all happine^, 
I now do so in writing, from iny wife and myself, and 
your future gnandson or granddaughter. We wish you 
a long happy life, health and peace, and all you wish 
for yourself. 

211 . 

Vienna, Nov. 20, 1782. 

I see, alasl that the happiness of embracing you 
must be delayed till the spring, for my pupils posi- 
tively refuse to let me ^ ; and, indeed, the weather is at 
present far too cold for my wife. Every one advises 
me not to run such a risk. In spring, then (for I call 
March spring, or the beginning of April at the latest, 
and calculating according to circumstances), we can 
certainly go to Salzburg, for my wife does not expect 
her confinement before the month of June. I shall 
cause our trunks to be unpacked to-day, for I had left 
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everything packed till I heard from you ; for had you 
desired us to come, then we should have been oflF at 
once, without saying a word to any one, in order to 
show you that we were not to blame in the matter. 
M, and Madame Fischer, as well as the old lady, can 
best tell you my regret at not being able to make the 
journey at present. Yesterday Princess Elizabeth (it 
being her name-day) received from the Emperor a 
present of 90,000 florins, and a gold watch set with 
brilliants. She was also proclaimed an Archduchess of 
Austria, so she has now the title of Eoyal Highness. 
The Emperor has had •finother sharp attack of fever. 
I fear he will not live long, but I sincerely hope that I 
am mistaken. Madame Zeisig, 7iSe de Luca, who 
visited Salzburg with her husband, and played the 
Salterium in the theatre there, is about to give a 
concert here. She sent me a written invitation, and 
begged me to speak well of her, saying that she highly 
valued my friendship. 


212 . 

Vienna, Nor. 20, 1782. 

However glad I was to get a letter from you again 
after a silence of three weeks, still I was quite startled 
by its contents; in short, we have both been in an 
equal state of anxiety. You must know that I an- 
swered your last letter on the 4th of December, and 
expected your reply in eight days. It never came. 
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No matter — I thought you had not time to write, and 
from an agreeable hint in your previous letter, we half 
hoped you might arrive yourself. The next post again 
brought us nothing, when I meant to have written, but 
was prevented by being unexpectedly sent for by 
Countess Thun, and then our anxiety began ; but w(5 
consoled ourselves by the thought that if anything had 
been wrong one of you would have written. At last 
your letter came to-day, by which I perceive that you 
have never got my last letter. T can scarcely think it 
was lost at the post, so no doubt the*maid pocketed the 
money for the postage. I would far rather have made 
her a present of six kreuzers than have lost my letter 
so mal a propos ; and yet it is not always possible 
to post a letter oneself. We have now got another 
maid, whom T have lectured well on the subject. What 
vexes me most of all is, that it has caused you both so 
much anxiety, and also that I can no longer remember 
what I wrote. T know tha^t I was at a concert the 
same evening at Gallitzin’s, and mentioned, among 
other things, that my* poor dear wife was obliged to 
content herself for the present with a little aiUumeite 
of you, which she carries about in her bag, and kisses 
twenty times a day at letist. 1 also asked you to send me 
by the first good opportunity the new symphony, which 
I wrote for Hafner at your request. 1 hope to get it 
before liCnt, for I am desirous to have it played in 
my concert. Perhaps you would like to know what 
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silhouette of you I allude to. Oh ! I also asked what 
you wished to say to me that was so urgent, &c. ; and 
then about our visit in spring. This is all I can re- 
member. Confound that woman! for I really can’t 
tell whether there was anything in that letter which I 
should dislike falling into other hands. I think not, 
however, and heartily rejoice to hear at last that you 
are both so well. My wife and I, thank God ! are also 
as well as possible. 

Is it true that the Archbishop is coming to Vienna 
after the new year ? Countess Litzau has been here 
for three weeks, but "I only knew this yesterday; 
Prince Gallitzin told me so. I am engaged for all his 
concerts. He always sends his carriage for me, and I 
am treated nobly in his house. On the 10th my opera 
was performed for the fourteenth time, and with the 
greatest applause, the house equally crowded as at 
first, or rather as it has invariably been. Count Ro- 
senberg spoke to me at Gallitzin’s about writing an 
Italian opera. I have already sent a commission to 
procure for mo from Italy the newest libretti of 
opera huffe that I may choose one, but as yet I have 
not received any, though I wrote myself about it to 
Ignaz Hagenauer. A company of Italian singers 
came here at Easter. Pray let me have Lugiati’s 
address at Verona [see No. 91], for I should like to try 
this channel also. 

A new opera, or rather vaudeville, of Umlauf’s, has 
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been lately given here, called ‘Welche ist die beste 
Nation? ’—a miserable piece, which was offered to nie, 
but I would not accept it, saying that whoever com- 
posed music for it without changing it entirely, ran a 
great risk of being hooted off the stogc ; and had it not 
been Umlauf’s it would have been hooted, but being 
his it was merely hissed. This was not surprising, for 
even with the finest music no one could have tolerated 
such a piece; but in addition the music was so bad 
also, that T don’t know whether the author of the 
poetry or the music should carry off the prize of in- 
anity. It is shameful to give it *twice more, but I 
think we may now say jmyicium satis, 

213. 

Vienna, Doc. 28 , 1782 . 

I must write quickly, as it is now half-past five 
o’clock, and I asked some people to come here at six to 
try over some music. Besides, I have so much to do, 
that I scarcely know whether my head is still on my 
shoulders. I pass my forenoons in giving lessons till 
two o’clock, when we dine, and I consider it but fair to 
give my poor stomach an hour for digestion. The 
evening is therefore the only time I have for com- 
posing, and even that is by no means ceiitain, as I am 
often invited to concerts. There are still two concertos 
to be written for my subscription concerts. These con- 
certos are a happy medium between being too easy and 
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too diflScult; they are very brilliant, pleasant to the 
ear, and natural, without being vapid. There are par- 
ticular passages from which connoisseurs alone can 
derive satisfaction, but still the less learned cannot., I 
believe, fail to bo pleased, even without knowing why. 
I distribute the tickets at six ducats each. 1 am now 
also completing the pianoforte arrangement of my 
opera, which is about to be published, and I am like- 
wise engaged on a very laborious work, ‘ The Bard’s 
Song’ of Denis on Gibraltar [see No. 208]. But this 
is a secret, for it is a Hungarian lady who wishes to 
pay a compliment to Denis. The ode is sublime, beau- 
tiful, &c,y &c., but too exaggerated and pompous for 
my fastidious ears. But what is to be done ? The happy 
medium — truth in all things — is no longer either known 
or valued; to gain applause, one must write things so 
inane that they might be played on barrel-organs, or so 
unintelligible that no rational being can comprehend 
them, though on that very account they are likely to 
please. This is not what I intended to discuss with 
you, but I should like to write a book, a short criti- 
cism of music, illustrated by examples, but, N.B., not 
under my own name. I send you an enclosure from 
Baroness Waldstadten, who fears her letter to you must 
also have been lost, for you make no allusion to it. 
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214. 

Vionnn, Jan. 4, 1783. 

You have, no doubt, safely received my last letter, 
and the enclosure from the Baroness. She did not say 
what she had written to you, only that she had made 
you some request about music; she will probably tell 
me all about it when I next ^o to see her, though she 
knows that I am by no means inquisitive; for she is a 
most flighty person. I lieard, however, from another 
source that she wants a musician, as she is about to travel. 
But I may as well warn you, if this bo the case, to be 
on your guard, for she is as variable as the wind, and 
probably, whatever she may think at this moment, will 
not quit Vienna at all, for she has been on the point of 
leaving it ever since I have had the honour of her ac- 
quaintance. We both thank you much for your new- 
year’s wishes, and we acknowledge ourselves to be as 
stupid as owls for having forgot all about it, and having 
been so remiss in our duty in this respect; so being 
now quite behindhand with our congratulations, wo only 
send you our everyday good wishes. 


Before his marriage Mozart ^had vowed in his 
heart ’ that when he should bring Constanze to Salz- 
burg as his wife, he would compose a mass for the oc- 
casion, and have it performed there. ‘ As a proof of the 
fulfilment of this vow, the score of half a mass is now 
lying by, in hopes of some day being finished.’ In the 
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same letter he writes that Countess Palfy has become 
his pupil (a daughter of the Archbishop’s sister), but 
begs it may not be mentioned, as he was not sure 
whether it might not be desired to be kept quiet. 

215. 

Vienna, Jan. 8,1783. 

Were it not on account of poor Fink, I would really 
ask you to forgive me, and put off writing till next 
post, as I have a rondo to finish this evening [Kochel, 
No. 416] for my sister-in-law, Madame Lange, which 
she is to sing on* Saturday at a grand concert in the 
Mehlgrubc. No doubt you have by this time got my 
last letter, and see from it that I knew nothing from 
the Baroness as to her commission, but partly guessed 
it, and learned it by a hint from another quarter ; so, 
knowing the lady well, I cautioned you to beware. In 
the first place, I must tell you that Fink would not at 
all suit her, for she wants a musical performer for her- 
self, and not for her children. You see, therefore, that 
taste, feeling, and a brilliant stylo of playing would be 
more appropriate than a knowledge of thorough bass 
and playing preludes in the organ style, which would be 
utterly useless. She has often had a person of the kind 
in her house, but never for long. These are the things 
which cause her to be lightly spoken of. She is weak, 
but I say no more, and even thus much only to you, for 
I have received great kindness from her, so it is my 
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duty to defend her if possible, or at least to be silent. 
She says that she means to set off to Pressbiirg in the 
course of a few days, and to remain there ; and yet I 
only half believe this. Were I in your place, I should 
politely decline having anything to do with the matter. 
1 must conclude, or my aria will not be ready. My 
opera was given again yesterday in a crowded theatre, 
and with enthusiasm. Don’t forget the symphonies. 
Adieu ! We both send you our love. 

216. 

Vienna, Jan. 22, 1782. 

You need not fear that the concertos are too dear ; F 
expect to make a ducat by each, and 1 should like to 
know what chance I have of one being copied for a 
ducat. They cannot be transcribed, for I shall not de- 
liver them till 1 have secured a certain number of sub- 
scribers. They have been already three times advertised 
in the ‘ Vienna Diarium ’ [now the ‘ Vienna Zeitungj. 
I have given out tickets since the 20th at four ducats, 
and in April concert tiejeets will be supplied by me in 
exchange for the others when returned. The cadenzas 
and introductions I hope soon to send to my sister; I 
have not altered the introduction to the rondo, for when 
I perform this concerto, I always play whatever comes 

* Jiihn, iii. 156, says, ‘The Baroness had contrived (though how she 
did so is not known) to obviate the various difficulties that stood in the 
way of the marriage.’ 
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into my head at the moment. Pray send the sympho- 
nies as soon as possible, for indeed I require tliera very 
much. One request more, for my wife will not give me 
a moment’s peace on the subject. Of course you know 
that this is Carnival time, and that dancing is as much 
the rage here as at Salzburg and Munich. I should like 
to go as a harlequin (unknown to any one), because 
there are so many silly jackanapes at these masked balls, 
so I wish you to send me your harlequin’s dress ; but it 
must come without a day’s delay, for we shall not attend 
the Kedoutc till I get it, although they are in full swing 
just now. In fact, we prefer private balls. I gave a 
ball last week in my own house, but of course the gentle- 
men each paid two florins. We began at six o’clock 
in the evening, and finished at seven. What! only one 
hour ? No, no, at seven o’clock next morning. I sup- 
pose you are puzzled to know how 1 had sufficient space. 
That just reminds me that I liave always forgotten to 
write to you that six weeks ago wo mov(jd into another 
lodging, also on the llolien Hriicke, a few doors from 
our previous one. We now live in the lesser Herber- 
stein Haus, No. 412, on the third floor, with Herr von 
Wetzlar, a rich Jew,* where I have a room immensely 
long and very narrow, a bedroom, an anteroom, and a 
large kitchen ; there are two good-sized apartments ad- 
joining ours still unfurnished, so I made use of these 

* This zealous patron of Mozart’s was also very useful in promoting 
* I’ii^aro.’ 
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for our dance. Baron and Baroness Wctzlar were with 
US, Baroness Waldstiidlen, Hoit von Edelbach, that 
humbug Gilofsky [see No. 142], Steplianie junior et 
vxot^ M. and Madame Adainbergor, the Langes, &c. 
1 cannot possibly name them all. I must conclude, as I 
have still a letter to write to Wendling in Mannheim 
about my concertos. Pray do remind that ever facile 
composer of operas, Gatti, about the libretti — I wish they 
.were come. 

217. 

.Vionna, Feb. 6, 1783. 

1 have got your last letter, and hope you have also 
got mine with the request about the harlequin costume. 
I now repeat it, and beg you will send it off at once. 
With regard to the symphonies, especially the last, pray 
let me have them soon, for my concert is fixed for^ the 
third Sunday in Lent (March 23rd), and 1 must have 
a number of parts copied out yet. If they are not 
already written out, you had better send them bfick to 
mo in score, just as I sent them to you ; let me have 
the minuets also. Is Gt"carelli no longer in Salzburg ? 
or did Gatti refuse to give him a part in liis cantata? 
for you do not mention him among the disputants and 
b(jllige rents. My opera wa.s performed yesterday for 
the seventeenth time with the usual applause, and 
crowded audience. Next Friday a new opera is to be 
given, the music (a (jalimatJiias) by a jmungman here, 
a pupil of Wagenseirs. The title is ‘ Gall us cantans, 
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in arbore sedens gigerigi faciens,’ It will probably 
not please ranch, but better than its predecessor at all 
events, an old opera of Gassmann’s {La notte critica) 
which with diflSculty struggled through three represen- 
tations. Before this, we had that execrable opera of 
ITralaufs that I already wrote to you about [see No. 
212], which never got the length of a third performance. 
Jt really looks as if they wished to sound the knell of 
the German opera before its time arrives, for it dies, 
at any rate at Easter ; and this is done by Germans — 
shame on them ! 

I asked you in my last to remind Gatti about the 
Italian libretti, and I again repeat the request. Let 
me now tell you my idea. I do not believe that the 
Italian opera will be long carried on ; for my part 1 
prefer the German ; even though it may cost me more 
trouble, still I like it best. Every nation has an opera 
of its own ; why should not the Germans have one also? 
Is not German as well adapted for singing as French or 
English [see No. 110], and more so than the Russian ? 

I am at present writing a Germp.n opera for rnyseff. I 
have selected Goldoni’s comedy — Ml Servitore di due 
Padroni ’ — and the fi rst act is already translated. Baron 
Binder is the translator ; but 1 keep it a profound secret 
till it is quite finished. What is your opinion about 
this? Don’t you think I shall be able to make a good 
thing of it? I must conclude. Fischer is with mo; 
he has requested me to write to Le Gros in Paris 
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[No. 100] about him, as he intends to go there in Lent. 
They commit a folly in allowing a man to leave them 
whom they can never replace. 

[On the outside is written] Oaetano majorani (Caf- 
farello)i Amphion Theba ego Domum. 


218. 

To Baroness von Waldstadten. 

Chez moij Feb. 15, 1783. 

Highly esteemed Lady, 

I am now in a fine dilemma ! * Herr von Tranner 
and I lately cagreed to ask for a renewal of our bill for 
fourteen days. As every merchant docs this kind of 
thing, unless he is the most disobliging man in the 
world, I was quite at ease, hoping by that time to have 
been able to borrow the sum if I could not manage to 
pay it myself, and now Herr von Tranner to-day sends 
to let me know that the person in question absolutely 
refuses to wait, and that if I do not pay the money 
before to-morrow he will sjie rrie at law. Only think, 
dear lady, what a distressing occurrence this would be for 
me I 1 have no means of paying the money at present, 
nor even so much as one half. If I could have had the 
least idea that the subscriptions for my concert would 

* Jahn, iii. 166. It appears by the marriage contract that the wed- 
ding portion was 600 florins, and the settlement 1,000 florins. The 
llaronoss Waldstadten seems to have been of no small use in procuring 
this sum. 
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proceed so slowly, I would have got the money at a 
longer date. I do entreat you, honoured lady, for 
heaven’s sake to assist in preserving my reputation and 
my good name. My poor little wife is so unwell that 
I cannot leave her, or T would have gone to you myself 
to entreat your good offices in person. We kiss your 
hands 1,000 times, and remain your dutiful children, 

W. A. and C . Mozart. 


219. 

VlMina, Feb. 15, 1783. 

I thank you extremely for the music you have sent 
me. I regret much not being able to make use of the 
music for ‘Tharnos’ [sec page 305], for not having- 
pleased here, it is included among the tabooed pieces, no 
longer to be performed. For the sake of the music alon(‘. 
it might possibly be given again, but it is not likely. It 
is really a pity. I herewith send my sister the three 
cadenzas for the concerto in I), and the two introduc- 
tions for the one in K flat. Pray send me immediately 
the little book containing the hautboy concerto I wrote 
for Kamni, or rather for Ferlendi [see No. 93]. Prince 
Esterhazy’s hautboy-player is to give me three ducats 
for it, and has offered me six to write a new concerto 
for him. I wish I could have been in some snug 
corner in Strassburg when my opera was given, but in 
that case I don’t think I should have passed a quiet 
niglit. My new Hafner symphony surprised me ex- 
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coodingly on seeing it again, for I had forgo<-ten all 
about it ; surely it irnist make a good effect ? [see No. 
19o]. I think that on the last day of the Carnival we 
shall collect a small set of masqueraders, and perform a 
pantomime; but pray don’t betray us. I was at last so 
fortunate as to meet the Chevalier II i polity, who liad 
never found me at home ; he is most agreeable, and has 
l)een once witli me, and is to come again soon, to bring 
an aria tliat 1 may have an opportunity of hearing him 
r must conclude, as I am going to the theatre. We 
both send onr love. 


220 . 

V i(‘nna, March 1 2, 1 7 83. 

I hope you have not been uneasy, but guessed the 
cause of my silence, which was, that not knowing how 
long you were to stay at Munich, I delayed writing till 
now, when I trust my letter will reach you in Salzburg. 
My sister-in-law, Madame Lange, gave her concert yes- 
terday in the tlieatre, where I played a concerto. The 
theatre was very full, and I was again received in so 
handsome a manner by the public, that it caused me 
the most heartfelt plcfisure. T liad gone off the stage, 
but the clapping of hands was so incessant that I was 
obliged to come back and repeat my rondo ; it was a 
perfect storm ! This is a good omen for my own concert, 
which is to be on Sunday the 23rd of Miirch. I also 
played the symphony I wrote for the Concert SpiHlueL 
My sister-in-law sang the aria, ^ Non so (V ontle viene ' 
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[sec No. 96]. Gluck had a box next to the Langes, in 
which iny wife was ; he was vehement in his praise of 
the symphony and the aria, and invited us all four to 
dine with him next Sunday. It is possible that the 
German opera may be continued, but nothing is yet 
known on the subject. One thing is certain, that 
Fischer [the celebrated bass] goes to Paris a week 
hence. Pray don’t forget about the concerto I wrote 
for Ramin. By the same opportunity you might send me 
some other things — viz. the score of my mass, and 
those of my two vespers. This is solely with a view to 
Baron von Swieten he^iring them, lie sings treble, 
and I counter-tenor (and play besides), Starzer is our 
tenor [see No. 8], and our bass is Teyber junior from 
Italy. Meanwhile let me have the Tres sunt of Haydn 
[Michael] till you can send me something else of his. I 
should of all things like the Lauda Sion to bo heard 
here. The Tres stint must be somewhere at home 
transcribed by myself. The fugue, ‘ In te Domine spe- 
ravi^ has had great success, as well as the Ave Maria 
and the Tenehrce, Pray do enliven our Sunday music 
practice soon with something new. 

On Easter Monday our company of masks went to 
the Redoute, where we performed a pantomime which 
occupied exactly the half-hour intervening between the 
dances. My sister-in-law [Aloysia] was Columbine ; I, 
harlequin ; my brother-in-law, Pierrot ; an old dancing- 
master (Merk), pantaloon; a painter (Qrassi), the 
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doctor. Both the plot and the music of the pantomime 
were mine. The dancing-master wjis so kind as to train 
us, .and I really must say we played very nicely. I 
enclose the programme, which was distributed to the 
company by a mask, in the dress of a courier. The 
verses, though intended only to be doggrel rhymes, 
might be better. This production is not mine, but the 
actor Muller’s, who dashed them off. I must conclude, 
as I am going to a concert at Prince Esterhazy’s. So 
farewell ; and pray don’t forget about the music. 


221 . 

Vienna, March 29, 1783. 

I need not tell you much about the success of my 
concert, for no doubt you have already heard of it. 
Suffice it to say that the theatre could not have 
been more crowded, and every box was full. What 
gratified me most was the Emperor being present, who 
gave me gre.at applause. It is his usual custom to send 
the money to the box-office of the the.atre before going 
there; otherwise I migljt have justly hoped for a larger 
sum, for his delight was beyond all bounds. Ifc 
sent twenty-five ducats. The programme was as fol- 
lows : — 1. My new symphony for the Hafner festival. 
2. Madame Lange sang the aria, ^ Se il padre perdeiy 
from my Munich opera, accompanied by four instru- 
ments. 3. I played the third of my subscription 
concertos. 4. Adamberger sang the scena written for 
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Baiinigarten. 5. The short symphony concortante 
from my ffnal-musik. 6, I played my concerto in 
1), so great a favourite here, and of wliich I sent you 
the rondo [see >Io. 189]. 7. Mad lie. Teyber sang 

the scena, ‘ Parto, m’ off'retto,^ from my last Milan 
opera. 8. I played alone a short fugue (the Emperor 
being present), and variations on an air from an opera 
called * Dio Pbilosophen,’ which was encored, so I 
played variations on the ar»a, ‘ Unser durriiner Pbhei 
rnciiit^^ from the * PiUjrimwe von MckkiP [by Gluck]. 
9. Madame Tiange sang my new romlo. 10. The last 
movement of my 6 rstt symphony. To-morrow Madlle. 
Teyber gives a concert, where 1 atn also to play. 1 have 
received the music safely, and th<ank you for it. Pray 
don’t forget about the ^ Lauda Slon^ and we should 
also be glad to have some of your best sacred pieces, 
dearest father, for we like to amuse ourselves with all 
kinds of composers, ancient and modern; so I hope you 
will soon send us some of ymir mvn. 


222 . 

Vienna, April 3, 1783. 

I send you with this my Munich opera, and the two 
copies of my sonatas. The variations I promised shall be 
forwarded to you by the next opportunity, for the copyist 
could not finish thorn in time. 1 also send the two 
portraits, and only hope you will be pleased with them. 
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I til ink they arc both good likenoasos, and all who liave 
seen them are of the same opinion. 

I told you an untruth in the first paragraph of this 
letter — T mean about the copies of the sonatas — but. I 
am not to blame. When I went to buy them, I was told 
that there was not a single copy remaining, but that I 
could have them next day or the day after; but this is 
too late for the present opportunity, so I must send 
them along with tlie variations. I enclose my debt for 
the copying of my opera [.see No. 204], and the re- 
mainder of the sum may, I hope, beof some little use to 
you, I cannot spare more at present, as I foresee many 
expenses when my wife is confined, which she ex- 
pects to be towards the end of May or beginning of 
June. 1 must finish, as llerr von Daubrawaick sets ofi’ 
at an early hour to-morrow, and I have still to send him 
this letter. 


223. 

Vicnnji, April 12, 17S.3. 

I am sorry to say that the diligence does not go for 
a week to come, so I cifnnot send you the two copies of 
the sonatas or the other pieces till then. You shall 
also have by the same opportunity the varic'd voice part, 
of ^ Non 80 d'oride vienej* The first time you send me 
a parcel let mo have the counter-tenor rondo (the one I 
wrote for the musico in the Italian company at Salz- 
burg), and also let the rondo I composed for Cecarelli 
[see No. 144] in Vienna take the trip with the rest. 
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When the weather is warmer, make a search in the attics, 
and send us some of your own church music ; you cer- 
tainly have no reason to be ashamed of it. 

Haron von Swieten and Starzer know just as well as 
you and I do, that taste is constantly changing, and that 
the same variability extends to church music, which 
ought not to be the caso; but hence it is that genuine 
church music is to be found worm-eaten in attics. 
When I come to Salzburg with my wife in July, as I 
hope to do, we can discuss this point together. When 
Herr von Daubrawaiek left this, I really could scarcely 
resist my wife’s entreaties that we should follow him. 
She thought we might arrive in Salzburg before him, 
and had it not been for the very short time we could 
have stayed (f do assure you she had even 8(jt her heart 
on being confined in Salzburg), which made this idea 
impossible, our most ardent wish to embrace you and 
my dear sister would by this time have been fulfilled, 
for I should have had no fears about the journey. She 
is so well in health, and so strong, that any woman may 
well thank God, who is as fortunate as she has been in 
her situation. As soon as my wife has sufficiently re- 
covered from her confinement, we shall go, beyond all 
doubt, direct to Salzburg. You would see by my last 
letter that I was to play again in Madlle. Teyber’s con- 
<!ert. The Emperor was there also. I played the first 
concerto, the same that T played at my own concert. I 
was encored in the rondo ; so when I again seated myself 
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at the piano, instead of repejiting the rondo, I had the 
desk removed, and played extempore. You should have 
seen how this little surprise delighted the public ; they 
not only applauded vehemently, but shouted Bravo ! and 
Bravissimo! • The Emperor listened to me till the end, 
and when I left the piano, he left his box, so he evi- 
dently had remained only to hear me. Pray send mo, 
if possible, the published report of my concert. I re- 
joice thcit tlie trifle I sent you came so a apropos. I 
have a great deal to write about, but fear missing the 
post, as it is a quarter to eight o’clock ; so goodbye for 
the present I 

224. 

Vienna, May 7, 17H3. 

Another short letter. I intended to delay writing till 
Saturday, as 1 am obliged to go to a concert to-day ; but 
as I have something to say which is of considerable im- 
portance to myself, 1 must steal time to write a few 
lines. T have not yet received the music T wanted, nor 
can I conceive what is become of it. The Italian opera 
huffa has recommenced Jiere, and is very popular. The 
buffo is particularly good — his name is Benucci. I have 
looked through a hundred libretti, and more, but have 
not been able to find even one with which I am satisfied : 
at least, so many alterations would be recpiired, that even 
if the poet were to consent to this, it would be easier 
for him to write an entirely new one — in fact, it is 
always the best plan. A certain Abbate da Ponte is 
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otir poet here ; he has at present a vast deal to do in 
theatrical revision, and must per ohhUgo write a new 
libretto for Salieri, which cannot be ready for a couple of 
months, and then he promises to write one for me; but 
who can tell whether he will or can keep this promise ? 
You are aware that these Italian gentlemen are very 
civil tx) your face. Well, we know them ! If he is in 
league with Salieri, 1 shall never while I live get a 
libretto from him. I should so like to show what 1 
can do in an Italian opera I In the meantime it oc- 
curred to me that if Varesco’s indignation about the 
^lunich opera is now subdued [see vol. i. p. .*105], he might 
write me a new one for seven clmraeters. Banta! You 
must know best whether t])is can be managed. At all 
events he could in the meantime sketch out a plot, and 
when we come to Salzburg we could work it out 
together. The most essential of all is, that as a whole 
it should be genuinely comic, and, if possible, two 
ecpially good female parts be introduced in it — one of 
these to bo .seywa, the other mezzo carattere, but both 
parts ecpial in importance. The third female character 
may be entirely boffa, and all the male ones if neces- 
sary. If you think you have any chance with Varesco, 
pray apply to him at once. You must not tell him, 
however, that you expect me in July, or he will not 
begin to work, for I should like so much to see some 
part of it while still in Vienna. His share would cer- 
tainly amount to not less than 400 or 500 florins, for 
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the custom here is tliat the poet receives one third of 
the receipts. 

225. 

Vienna, May 21, 17S3. 

I made every encjuiry at the banker Sohefller’s fur a 
person of the name of Rosa .os well as Rossi, but lie has 
now called on me, so at last I have got the music all 
rigid. I have also received Cecarelli’s rondo from 
Gilofsky, for which 1 have to thank you. I send you 
the voice part of ^ Non so cV onde viene^' and only liope 
you may be able to read it. T lannmt from my heart 
the worthy Frau von Robinig; my wile and I also lately 
very n(‘arly lost a kind fii(‘nd of ours, Rarou Raimund 
Wetzlar, with whom W(5 lodged. I just nunember T 
forgot to write to you we had again twice changed 
our residence. Baron Wetzlar had got a lady lodgc.T ; 
so, to oblige him, we removed before the time to a very 
bad apartment in the Kohlrnarkt, in return for whic.h 
he refused to take any nmt for the three months we 
had lived in his house, and also paid the expenses of 
our moving. We looked out for a good apartment, and 
at last found one in the Juden Platz, where we now 
are; he also paid everything for us in the Kohlrnarkt. 
Our address is ^ Auf dem Juden Platz, im Burgischen 
Hause, No. 244, first floor.’ Our sole wish is soon 
to have the happiness of embracing you, but whether 
this will be in Salzburg I can scarcely tell. An 
idea has frequently haunted me, but as it never seemed 
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to occur to you, dearest father, I tried to drive it 
away. Herr von Edelbach and Baron Wetzlar, how- 
ever, confirm my view, wln'ch is the fear that when I 
come to Salzburg the Archbishop may cause me to be ar- 
rested, or at all events Basta! What chiefly causes 

my alarm is, that I have never yet received my formal 
dismission. Perhaps it is withhold purposely, to en- 
trap me afterwards ; but you are the best judge as to 
this. If your opinion is contrary to ours, we shall 
assuredly come ; but if you agree with us, wo must 
then choose some third place for our meeting — perhaps 
Munich. A priest is capable of anything. A 'pro'pos^ 
have you heard of the famous quarrel between the 
Archbishop and Count Daun, and that the Archbishop 
received a most cutting letter from the Chapter of 
Passau ? I beg you will persevere in keeping Varesco 
up to the mark in the matter I wrote to you about. 
The chief thing must be the comic element in it, for 1 
know the taste of the Viennese. 


226. 

Virnna, June 7, 1783. 

I duly received my dear sister’s letter. My wife's 
name-day is neither in March nor in May, but on the 
16th of February, nor is it to be found in any calendar, 
but she gratefully thanks you for your kind good 
wishes, which are always acceptable, even though not 
on a name-day. She would like to write to my sister 
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herself, but in her present circumstances she must be 
excused if she is inclined to be rather lazy. I do not 
think the event will take place before the 15th or 16th. 
She wishes now it would occur, and the sooner the 
better, as she would sooner have the happiness of em- 
bracing you and my dear sister in Salzburg. As I did 
not so soon anticipate this event, I delayed entreating 
you, dearest father, most earnestly to be godfather ; 
but I hope it is still time, I therefore do so now. In 
the meantime (in the sure hope that you will not 
refuse) I have arranged that some. one shall present 
the child in your name, whether generis masculini 
or foeminini. The name is to be either Leopold or 
Leopold! ne. 

Do you know nothing more about Varesco ? Pray 
don’t forget, because when I am in Salzburg we could 
get on so well if the plot were sketched. Thank God ! 
I am quite well again, except that my attack [a pre- 
vailing influenza] has left me a memento in the shape 
of a catarrh — which is very amiable on its part. 

I must here say a words to my sister about the 
Clementi sonatas. Every one who either hears them or 
plays them, must feel that as compositions they are 
poor enough. They contain no remarkable or striking 
passages, except those in sixths and octaves, and I beg 
my sister not to practise these too much, that she may 
not disturb her quiet even touch, nor injure the natural 
lightness, facility, and smooth rapidity of her finger. 
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For, after all, what is to be gained by it ? Supposing 
that you do play the sixths and octaves with the ut- 
most velocity (which no man, not even dementi, can 
thoroughly accomplish), you produce an unpleasant 
scramble, but nothing else in the world, dementi is a 
cluirlatany like all Italians. He writes presto over a 
sonata, and often prestissimo and alia breve, and plays 
it himself allegro in time. I know this to be the 
case, for I heard him do so [see No. 185]. What he 
really does well are his passages in thirds, but he la- 
boured at these day and night in London. Except 
these he can do nothing, absolutely nothing, for he has 
not the slightest taste or execution, far less feeling. 


221 .* 

Vienna, July 2, 1783. 

Anfossi’s opera was given the day before yesterday, 
Monday, for the first time. Nothing was well received 
but my two arias [Kdchel, Nos. 448 and 449] ; the 
second of them, a bravura, was encored. Now you 
must know that my enemies Were so malicious as to 

* Jahn, iii. 274. After the Itab'an opera recommenced, Mozart 
was frequently entreated to write some arias to be introduced into 
various pieces. In the year 1783, when Anfossi's opera (composed 
in 1778'), * II curioso Indiscrete, * was performed, Mtidame Lange and 
Adamberger, being German singers, were forced to struggle against 
many a cabal in the Italian opera ; and, knowing by experience that they 
were always successful with Mozart’s arias, they begged him to write 
a couple of agreeable airs for their first d^ut in this opera. 
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spread a report that I had thought fit to improve upon 
Anfossi’s opera. I heard of this, so I desired Count 
Rosenberg [the Intendant] to be informed that I 
would not allow my arias to be given at all, unless the 
following announcement was appended to the libretto 
in German as well as in Italian. 

' ANNOUNCEMENT. 

‘ The two arias, pages 36 and 102, are set to music 
by the Herr Maestro Mozart for Madame Lange, and 
are not written by the Maestro Anfossi. This is made 
known in justice to the former, but without the 
slightest intention of detracting from the fame and 
merits of the renowned Neapolitan.’ 

This was published in the book of the opera, and I 
gave them the airs, which did great honour both to my 
sister-in-law and to myself. So my enemies were quite 
confounded. Now for a trick of Salieri’s, which in- 
jures Adamberger more than me. I think I mentioned 
that I had written a rondo for Adamberger [Kochel, 
No. 420]. At a private rehearsal, before the rondo was 
written out, Salieri took Adamberger aside and said to 
him, that Count Rosenberg was averse to his intro- 
ducing an aria, so as his good friend he advised him 
not to do so. Adamberger, provoked by Rosenberg’s 
objection, and not knowing how otherwise to retaliate, 
was so foolish as to say, with ill-timed pride, * Well, to 
show that Adamberger’s reputation in Vienna is already 
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made, and that he has no occasion to sing music ex- 
pressly written for him to insure feme, he will sing 
only what is in the opera, and never so long as he lives 
introduce any aria.’ What was the result? — that he 
had no success ; which, indeed, was sure to be the case. 
Now he repents, but it is too Ute ; for if he were to 
ask me now to give him the rondo I would not do so. 
T can very easily find a place for it in one of my own 
operas. The worst part is, that his wife’s prophecy and 
mine has been fulfilled, namely, that Count Kosenberg 
and the Direction knew nothing about it, so that it was 
only a cunning device 0 / Salieri’s. 

228.^ 

Vienna, July 12, 1783. 

Mon tr^s-cher Pdre, 

I have got your letter of the 8th, and am thankful 
to find thjit you are both well. If you choose to call 
what really are obstacles mere humbug, I can’t prevent 
your doing so ; any one may call a thing by a wrong 
name if he pleases, but whether it be just is a very 
different affair. Did you ever oi)serve in me that I had 
no wish or yearning to see you ? Certainly never ; 
but as certainly that I have no desire whatever to see 
Salzburg or the Arolibishop. If we were to meet in 
some third place [Mozart had proposed Munich], who 

* Hitherto unpublished. I have to thank the proprietor of this letter, 
Baron von Reden, in Dantzic, for a correct copy of it, from his splendid 
collection of autographs. 
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would then be humbugged ? The Archbishop, and not 
you. I suppose I need not say that I care very little 
for Salzburg, and not at all for the Archbishop, and it 
never would enter my head to make a journey thither 
on purpose, were it not that you and my sister lived 
there. The whole affair arose from the well-meant 
caution of my good friends, who certainly are not de- 
void of sound practical good sense, and I did not think 
I was acting foolishly in asking your opinion on the 
subject, in order to follow your advice. The sole ap- 
prehension of my friends was that I might be arrested, 
not having got my discharge. ^ From what you say I 
am now quite at ease, so we shall be with you the end 
of August, or certainly the beginning of September at 
latest. Herr von Babius met me in the street and 
came home with me ; he is gone to-day, and if he had 
not been previously engaged he would have dined with 
me yesterday. 

Dearest hither, you must not suppose that because 
this is summer 1 have nothing to do. Every one is not 
in the country, and I have still some pupils to look 
after. I have also got one in composition. He will 
look rather blank when I tell him of my journey. 

I must conclude, having so much to write. In the 
meantime, pray prepare the skittle-ground in the 
garden,* for my wife is very partial to that game. She 
has always a lurking fear that she may not please you, 

* TRa fatlier at that time liyed in the Mirabel! Platz. 
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because she is not pretty, but I do my best to console 
her by assuring her that my dearest father thinks more 
of inward than of outward beauty. Now farewell! 
We embrace you both tenderly. Your loving children, 

W. and C. Mozabt. 


At the end of this month the long talked-of journey 
at last took place. During his stay in Salzburg of 
nearly three months, Mozart was chiefly occupied in 
discussing with the Abbate Varesco the plot of a comic 
opera, ^ L’ Oca del Cairo ^ [the goose of Cairo], and in 
sketching some portions of the music. They returned 
home the end of October, and on the journey Mozart 
wrote the following letter to his father : — 


229 . 

Linz, Oct. 31, 1783. 

We arrived here safely yesterday morning at nine 
o’clock, having passed the first night in Vbcklabruck. 
Next day we arrived in the forenoon at Lambach, just 
in time for me to accompany the * Agnus Dei ’ on the 
organ. The worthy prelate was quite overjoyed to see 
me again, and told me the anecdote about himself and 
you in Salzburg. We remained there the whole day, 
and I played both on the organ and on a clavichord. 
I heard that an opera was to be given next day at the 
Warden’s at Ebersberg (whose wife is a sister of Frau 
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von Barisani)^ and that all Linz was to be assembled. 
I therefore resolved also to be present, and drove there. 
Then young Count Thun (brother of the Thun in 
Vienna) came up as soon as he saw me, and said tibat 
his father had been expecting me for the last fort* 
night, and I must drive straight to his door, for I was 
to live in his house. I said that I intended to have 
gone to an inn. When we arrived at Linz next day, we 
found a servant waiting for us at the gate of the town 
to conduct us to old Count Thun’s, in whose house we 
are now staying. I cannot tell you all the politeness 
we receive from this family. On Tuesday, the 4th of 
November, I intend to give a concert here in the 
theatre, an^ as I have not a single symphony with me, 
I am working as hard as I can at a new one, which 
must be finished by that time. I now conclude, be- 
cause I must positively continue my work. My wife 
and I unite in kind love. I must apologise for the 
great length of our visit, and thank you once more 
heartily for all your kindness. Now farewell! We 
send cordial greetings to Grrethel, to Heinrich [Mar- 
chand : see No. 162], of whom we often speak here, and 
to Hanni ; but say to Grethel in particular, she is not 
to be all honey when she sings, for this sweetness and 
nothing but kisses are apt to be cloying and not always 
palatable — in fact, none but stupid blockheads are 
taken in by them. 
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230. 

Vienna, Dec. 6, 1783. 

As I had no idea that you would write to me till I 
announced our arrival, 1 did not go to Peisser s till to- 
day, to enquire about a letter, when I found yours of 
the 2 let, which has been lying here for twelve days. 

No doubt you remember that when you came to 
Munich at the time I wrote the grand opera [see No. 
140], you reproached me with the debt of twelve louis 
d’or that I had got from Herr Scherz in Strassburg 
[see No. 116], adding these words, ‘What vexes me 
is your want of confidence in me ; at all events, I 
have now the honour to pay twelve louis d’or on 
your account.’ I set off to Vienna, and you to Salz- 
burg. Your words led me to believe that I had no 
further occasion to concern myself on the subject ; and 
further, that were it not so, you would have written to 
me, or told me of it when we were together lately. 
Imagine therefore my perplexity and astonishment, 
when the day before yesterday a clerk of the banker, 
Herr Oechser, brought me a letter from Herr Hafner 
in Salzburg [see No. 1 95], with an enclosure from Herr 
Scherts. As it is now fully five years ago, the interest 
on the money is also demanded, to which I however at 
once replied, that they could not enforce that, as the 
bill was due in six weeks from the date, so that it had 
lapsed. Still, in consideration of Herr Scherz’s friend- 
ship, I would pay the original sum, but no interest 
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being named I was not liable for any. All I ask of 
you, dear father, is to become my security for one 
month with Herr Hafner, or rather Triendl. As a man 
of experience, you may easily imagine that it would be 
very inconvenient to divest myself entirely of ready 
money. The most painful part to me of this business 
is, that Herr Scherz is not likely to have any good 
opinion of me — a proof that chance, accident, circum- 
stances, and misapprehensions, may often sully the 
honour of an innocent man. Why, during this long 
period, did Herr Scherz never once allude to the 
matter ? My name is not so obscure ! My opera Die 
Entfiihrung ’], which was performed in Strassburg, must 
at all events have given him some idea that I was in 
Vienna. And then his corresponding with Hafner in 
Salzburg ! If he had applied to me the first year, I 
would have paid him on the spot with pleasure ; I mean 
to pay it still, but at this moment I cannot do so. 
Now let us talk of something else. There are only 
three arias wanting to finish the first act of my opera 
L’ Oca del Cairo ’]. I can really say that I am quite 
satisfied with the aria buflfa, the qiiartett, and the 
finale, and take great pleasure in them ; so I should 
much regret if I had written such music to no purpose 
— 1 mean if we cannot agree on what is absolutely neces- 
sary. It did not occur either to you, or to the Abbate 
Varesco, or to me, that it would have a bad effect, and 
even cause the entire failure of the opera, if the two 
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principal female singers do not appear on the stage till 
the last moment, but walk about in the fortress and on 
the bastions and ramparts. The patience of the au- 
dience might hold out for one act, but certainly not a 
second — it could not be expected. This reflection first 
occurred to me at Linz, and it seems to me that the 
only remedy is to contrive that some of the scenes in 
the second act should take place inside the fortress — 
camera della fortezza. The scenery can be arranged 
so that when Don Pippo commands the goose (Bion- 
dello thus disguised) to be taken into the fortress, it 
should represent a room where Celidora and Lavina 
are. Panteo brings in the goose, Biondello slips off 
his disguise; Don Pippo is heard coming, Biondello 
again becomes a goose. This will admit of the intro- 
duction of a good quintett, all the more comic from the 
goose singing along with the others. I must, however, 
candidly confess that my only reason for not objecting 
to this goose story altogether was because two men of 
greater experience and judgment than myself did not 
disapprove of it. I allude to yourself and Varesco. 
There is time yet to think what changes would be ad- 
visable. 

Biondello has vowed to make his way into the for- 
tress ; how he contrives to do so, whether in the form 
of a goose or by any other artifice, is immaterial. I 
thought that other, equally comic, and more natural 
effects might be produced, even though Biondello 
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were to retain the human form. For instance, the 
intelligence that Biondello, in despair at the impossi- 
bility of making his way into the fortress, had thrown 
himself into the sea, should be given at the very 
beginning of the second act. He might then dis- 
guise himself as a Turk, or anything he chose, and 
bring Pantco with him as his slave (a negress, of 
course). Don Pippo wishes to purchase the slave for 
his bride, so the slave-dealer and the negro girl enter 
the fortress that she may be inspected. In this way 
Panteo has an opportunity to tease her husband, and to 
address all sorts of impertinences to him, which would 
improve her part, for the more comic an Italian opera 
is the better. I beg you will tell the Abbate Varosco 
very distinctly my opinion. I do hope he will write 
busily. I have worked hard enough in this short time ; 
indeed I should have entirely completed the first act if 
I did not require a few alterations in the words of some 
of the airs ; hut say nothing of this to him at 'present 
My German opera, ^ Die hlntfiihrung aus dem Serail,’ 
was given with great applause, both in Prague and 
Leipzig. Pray send me my * Idomeneo ’ as soon as 
possible, the two violin duetts [which he had written 
for M. Haydn — Kdchel, No. 423], and Sebastian Bach’s 
fugues. I require ^ Idomeneo,’ because next Lent (be- 
sides my concert in the theatre) I am to give six sub- 
scription concerts, when I should like to produce this 
opera also. 
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Now farewell I Pray do urge on Varesco, and send 
me the music I want We send kisses to Grethel, 
Heinrich, and Hanni. I will write to Grethel one of 
these days. Tell Heinrich that I have spoken much in 
his favour in Linz and here, fie must practise his 
staccatos assiduously, for this is a point in which the 
Viennese cannot forget La Motte. Adieu I 


On the 10th of December Mozart informs his father 
that Madame Lange has selected ‘ Die Entfiihrung aus 
dem Serail’ for her first appearance, and adds, ‘Do 
your best to see that the libretto turns out good. I 
wish it could be contrived to bring the two priTYva 
donnas out of the fortress on the stage in the first act 
when they sing the aria, and then indeed I would 
gladly consent to their singing the whole of the finale 
on the bastion.’ In the following hitherto unpublished 
letter, a copy of which I owe to the kindness of Dr. 
Faust Pachler, the matter is again closely discussed. 

231. 

Vienna, Dec. 24, 1783. 

I have received in due course your letter of the 19th 
and the opera. Now about the opera, which is the 
most pressing. The Abbate Varesco has written on 
Lavina’s cavatina, ‘The music to be the same as the 
previous cavatina,’ that is, Celidora’s cavatina ; but this 
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must not be, for in Celidora’s cavatina the words are 
very sad and hopeless, whereas in Lavina’s they are 
consolatory and hopeful. Besides, it is a practice quite 
out of date, and no longer in fashion, for one person to 
echo the song of another. At all events, it could only 
be employed in the uliime parti^ such as a soubrette 
and her lover. My opinion is that the scene should 
begin with a fine duett, which might answer very well 
with the same text by a small addition for the coda. 
After the duett the conversation to bo resumed; and 
when the bell of the gaoler is heard, Madlle. Lavina 
will be so good as to take hersejf off, instead of Celi- 
dora, so that, as prima donna, Celidora may have the 
opportunity of singing a grand bravura air. I think 
this will be better, both for the composer and the 
singer as well as for the audience, and the whole scenes 
will certainly thus become far more interesting. Fur- 
ther, the audience could scarcely be expected to tole- 
rate the same aria from the second singer, after having 
already heard it from the Jiy'st In the next place, I 
do not know what yoii^jire both driving at by the fol- 
lowing arrangement. At the end of the newly inserted 
scene of the two prima donnas in the first act, the 
Abbate writes, ^ Now comes scene 8th, formerly scene 
7th, and all the numbers are to be changed accord- 
ingly.’ According to these directions, I must conclude 
that, contrary to my wish, the scene after the quartett, 
where the two ladies sing in turn from the window, is 
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to remain; but this is impossible. Not only would 
the act be very much prolonged, and to no purpose, 
but also rendered very vapid. It always seemed to 
me very ridiculous to read : — (Celidora) ‘ Wait here 
for me, my dear friend ; I wish the gaoler to see me ; 
you can follow,’ &c. (Lavina) ‘Yes; sweet friend, 
adieu I ’ (exit Celidora). Lavina sings her aria ; Celi- 
dora enters and says, ‘ Here I am ; now depart ! ’ (exit 
Lavina, and Celidora sings her air) — relieving each 
other like soldiers on guard. Besides, it is far more 
natural, as they all agree in the quartett to carry out 
their proposed scheme, that the men should leave 
them, in order to seek out the people required for this 
purpose, while the two ladies retire quietly to their 
cells. All that may be permitted is a few lines of 
recitative. Indeed, I have not the smallest doubt that 
it never was intended the scene should remain, and 
it has been retained simply by mistake, I am anxious 
to see how you carry out your capital idea of bringing 
Biondello into the tower. If it be only diverting, I 
shall have no objection to its being rather unnatural. 
I am not at all alarmed at the notion of a few fire- 
works, for that kind of thing is so well regulated 
here that there is no cause for uneasiness about thea- 
trical fireworks. For instance, ‘ Medea ’ is constantly 
given, in which one half of the palace is demolished, 
while the other half is blazing on the stage. To- 
morrow I shall endeavour to procure the libretto of 
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tho * Eauchfangkehrer ’ [by Salieri]. I have not yet 
been able to meet with the ‘ Contessina ; ’ if it is not 
to be had, would any of the following ones be suitable ? 
— ^ Das Irrlicht,’ by Uinlauf ; ^ Die schone Schaferin,* 
by Umlauf, or ‘ Die Pilgrimme von Mekka ’ [by 
Gluck]. The two latter especially would be very easy 
to perform. Kiiline probably has them already. Pray 
give our united kind regards to him and his wife. You 
have no doubt received ray last short letter. Let me 
remind you once more to send me the two duetts, 
Bach’s fugues, and above all ‘ Idomeneo ’ — you know 
why. It is very important for me to go through this 
opera on the pijino with Count Sickingen [see No. 
100, &c.]. Pray have Emmanuel Bach’s fugues tran- 
scribed also (I think six in number), and send them to 
me by the first opportunity. I forgot to ask you for 
them when I was in Salzburg. Now goodbye ! Last 
Monday we had another grand concert of the society, 
where I played a concerto, and Adamberger sang a 
rondo of mine [Kochel, No. 431]. It was repeated 
yesterday, only a violinist played a concerto instead of 
me. On Monday the theatre was crowded. Yesterday 
it was empty — N.B., first appearance of the violin- 
player. 

In spite of all these suggestions on the part of the 
composer, Varesco seems to have objected to such a 
total change in the text, and so the ‘ Oca del Cairo,’ of 
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which only the outlines of a few fragments in score are 
extant, was given up. Mozart was thus obliged to de- 
vote himself afresh to music for publishers and concerts. 
We learn what concerts he gave during this Easter, and 
how brilliant was the circlp that he assembled round 
him. In addition to his well-known patrons and 
patronesses, such as Countess Thun, Baroness Wald- 
stadten. Count Zichi, and Von Swieten, he had further 
the Duke of Wiirtemberg, the Prince of Mecklenburg, 
the Princes L. Liechtenstein, Aucrsperg, Kaunitz, 
Lichnowsky, Lobkowitz, Paar, Palm, Schwarzenberg, 
and also the families Bathiany, Dietrichstein, Erdody, 
Esterhazy, Harrach, Herberstein, Keglewicz, Nostitz, 
Palfy, Schafgotsch, Stahremberg, Waldstein, and others, 
as well as the various ambassadors, and the highly 
respectable families of bankers, statesmen, and men of 
science, &c. 

232. 

Vit'ima, March 20, 1783. 

I send you the list of my 174 subscribers. I have 
myself thirty more than Richter and Fischer together. 
I begin on the 17th of March, and give three subscrip- 
tions in the Trattner Hall on the last three Wednesdays 
in Lent. The three concerts cost six florins. I intend 
to give two concerts this year in the theatre ; you will 
at once see that it is absolutely necessary for me to play 
new things, so I must set to work to write them. The 
whole of the forenoon is occupied by my pupils, and 
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I have to play almost every evening. I send you a lisl 
of all the concerts at which I am to play. 


Februjiiy 26, Gallitziii 

March 1, J. Esterhazy 

„ 4, Qallitzin 

,, 6, Esterhazy 

„ 8, Estorhazy 

„ 11, Oallitziii 

„ 12, Eatcrhazy 

„ 15, Eatcrhazy 

„ 17) my first private concert 

„ 18, Gallitzin 

„ 19, Eatcrhazy 

„ 20, Eichtcr • 

„ 21, my first concert Jn the theatre 

„ 22, Eatcrhiizy 

„ 24, my second private concert 

„ 25, Qallitzin 

„ 26, Eatcrhazy 

„ 27, Richter 

„ 29, Eatcrhazy 

,, 31, my third private concert 


1, my second concert in the tlieatre 


3, Richter. 


Have I not enough to do ? I don’t think that in this 
way I shall get out of practice ! I must now tell you 
briefly how it happens that I have been giving concerts 
in a private hall. The pianoforte teacher Richter an- 
nounced six Saturday concerts in this same locality. 
The nobility subscribed ; but, remarking that they did 
not care much about going unless 1 played, Herr 
Ricliter requested me to do so. 1 promised him to play 
tjiree times, and claimed three subscription concerts for 
VOL. II. p 
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my own benefit, to which every one put down their 
names. The first concert on the 17th of March went 
off well; the hall was quite crammed, and the new 
concerto that I played pleased immensely, and every- 
where you hear this concert praised. My first concert 
in the theatre was to have taken place to-morrow ; but 
as Prince Louis Liechtenstein has an opera at his house, 
which not only deprives me of the highest nobility, but 
likewise of the best orchestral players, 1 have issued a 
printed notice that my concert is put off till the Ist of 
April. 

233. 

Vienna, April 10, 1784, 

I have had great success with my three subscription 
concerts, and my concert in the theatre has also won 
me great honours. I have written two grand concertos 
[No. 236], and also a quintett for hautboy, clarionet, 
corno, bassoon, and pianoforte, which was received with 
extraordinary applause [Kbchel, No. 452]. I consider 
it myself to be the best thing I ever wrote in my life. 
How I wish you could have heard it ; and how beauti- 
fully it was executed ! But, to tell you the truth, 
towards the close I was quite worn out from incessant 
playing, and I think it is much to my honour that my 
audience were not so also. 


234. 

Vienna, April 24, 1784. 

We have the celebrated Mantua violin -player hero, 
Madame Strinasacchi, who plays very well, and with 
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much taste and feeling. I am now writing a sonata 
that we are to play together [Kochel, No. 454] at her 
concert on Thursday in the theatre. Some quartetts 
have just come out by a certain Pleyel, a pupil of 
.Joseph Haydn’s. If you do not yet know them, you 
ought to try to get them, for they are worth the trouble, 
being very well composed and pleasing; you will at 
once recognise his master by the style of the music. It 
will bo a good and happy thing for music if IMeyel in 
his day is able to supply Haydn’s place for us. 


235.* • 

Vienna, April 28, 1 784. 

I write in haste. Herr Kichter, a pianist [see No. 
232], is making a tour on his way to Holland, his native 
country. I gave him a letter to Countess Thun at 
Jjinz ; and as he wishes also to visit Salzburg, I gave 
him a few lines to you, dearest father. I write to tell 
you so, as he will arrive soon after you get this. So far 
as execution goes, he can do a great deal, but, as you 
will perceive, he is too ijoarse and laboured in his style 
of playing, and totally devoid of all taste and feeling. 
He is the most good-natured man possible, without any 
pride. He looked steadily at my fingers when I was 
playing to him, and then suddenly exclaimed, ‘ Good 
heavens ! how I do labour and overheat myself without 

* This letter is published fur the first time. The possessor, Herr 
Komau Zach, in Vienna, sent me a copy of it from his fine collection. 
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getting any applause, while to you, my dear friend, it 
seems all child’s play I ’ I replied, ‘ I once took trouble 
enough in order no longer to require to do so.’ He is 
a man who may bo included among our good pianists, at 
all events, and I dare say the Archbishop will like to 
hear him, out of spite to me — which said spite I am 
very willing to incur. It is all settled about Menzl the 
violinist, and he probably leaves this on Sunday. You 
shall have some music from me by him. Adieu ! 


236. 

. Vienna, May 28, 1784. 

I should be puzzled to choose between the two con- 
certos in B and D, composed on the 15th and 22nd of 
March, 1784 [Kochel, Nos. 450 and 451]. I consider 
both concertos to be tough work to play, but the one in 
B exceeds in difficulty that in D. I am very anxious 
to know which of the three concertos, in B, 1), and (r 
major, the latter written on the 12th April [Kochel, 
No. 453], pleases you and my sister most ; the one in E 
flat, written on February 9th, 1784 [Kochel, No. 449], 
docs not belong to these, for it is a concerto of a very 
peculiar kind, and written more for a small orchestra 
than for a grand one. So I at present refer only to the 
three concertos, and I am curious to learn whether your 
verdict corresponds with that of the whole public here, 
and also my own. It is, of course, requisite that they 
should be performed with all the parts, and well per- 
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formed too. I shall wait with patience till you return 
them to me ; but be cautious to show them to no one, 
for this very day I was offered twenty-four ducats for 
one ; I think, however, that it will be more profitable to 
me to keep them a couple of years, and then make them 
known by publishing them. 


237 .^^ 

Vienna, Juno 9, 1784. 

You no doubt got my last letter. 1 received the 
liuckles and also your letter of thg 1st. The buckles 
are very handsome, but much .too large, so T shall try 
to dispose of them to advantage. Next Friday the 
court goes to Laxenburg for two or perhaps three 
montlis. 1 went to lladen Last week with his Excel- 
lency Count Thun, to visit his father who had come 
from Linz to use the baths. On our way home we 
passed through Laxenburg, where we visited Seeman, 
who is now governor of the castle there ; the daughter 
was not at home, but his wife and he were quite en- 
chanted to see me agajn. 

12th June. — I was prevented finishing this letter^ by 
visitors, so I have now received your letter of the 8th. 
My wife’s love to my sister ; she means to send her a 
pretty shawl next post-day. * 8he is to make it herself, 
for in this way it will be both cheaper and better. Tell 

* This letter, from which Xissen has given a short extract only, now 
appears in full for the first time in print. 
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her from me that there must be no adarjio in any of 
tlicse concertos- only andantes. It is quite true that 
there is something incomplete in the andante of the 
concerto in D in the solo passage in C to which you 
refer, and I will supply the deficiency as soon as pos- 
sible, and send it with the cadenzas. 

To-morrow Herr Ployer has a concert in the country, 
at Dobling, where Madlle. Babette is to play her new 
concerto in G [Kdchel, No. 453], and T the quintett 
[with wind instruments], and then we are both to 
play the grand sonata for two pianos. I am to bring 
Paesiello in my carriagj^, to give him an opportunity 
of hearing both my pupil and my composition. If 
Maestro Sarti [the composer of ‘ Fra due litigant! il 
terzo gode,’ from which one of the melodies of the tabic 
music in the second finale of ^Don Juan ’ is taken], had 
not been obliged to leave this to-day, he would have 
come with us. Sarti is an upright worthy man [he was 
the exact reverse, being a most perfidious intriguer]. I 
have played a great deal to him, and lately I composed 
variations on an air of his whicji pleased him exceed- 
ingly. Menzl [see No. 235] is, and always will be, an 
ass. The whole affair is as follows : — Herr von Ployer 
asked me if I could recommend a violin-player to him. 
I spoke to Menzl, who was* much gratified. You may 
conceive that, as an honest man, I advised him iml tn 
accept anything except a certainty ; but he nc‘V(u- caawo 
to see me till the last moment, and Herr von Ploye r 
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told mo that he was to go on trial to Salzburg for 400 
florins — N,13. and his official suit. But Menzl declared 
to me that he was regularly appointed, and said the 
same to every one here. Moreover, it now comes out 
that he is a married man, which no one here ever sus- 
pected. His wife has been three or four times at Herr 
Ployer’s. 

I have given Arataria for publication three sonatas 
for the pianoforte alone (I once sent these to my sister), 
the first in C, one in A, and one in F ; and three others 
to Toricella, the last of which in P is the one I com- 
posed for Diirnitz in Municlv* Further, of my six 
symphonies I am going to publish three, which I in- 
tend to dedicate to the J^rince of Fiirsteuberg. 


Nannerl was married this summer, 1784, her affair 
with D’Yppold [see No. 145] having been broken off, 
from the very remote prospect of the lovers ever being 
able to marry. Her husband was a widower — Reichs- 
freiherr von Berchthold zu Sonnenburg, a Salzburg 
Hofrath, and Warden of the Convent of St. Gilgen, of 
which Mozart’s motlier was a foster-child. Mozart writes 
the following letter to his sister on the occasion, the 
original of which the Chorregent Anton Jahndl in 
Salzburg received from Frau von Sonnenburg’s own 

* The three first arc marked by Kochel, Nos. 330-332 ; the latter as 
Nos. 300-311. 
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hands, and he eventually bequeathed it to his old house- 
keeper Ther^se Wagner, who deposited it in the Court 
Dispensary in Salzburg, where it is now for sale. 

238. 

Vienna, August 18, 1781. 

Ma tr^s-ch^re Soeur, 

Potz Sapperment ! It is high time T should write, 
if I wish my letter to reach you before you become 
a married woman. My wife and I wish you all possible 
happiness in your change of state, and sincerely lament 
that we cannot bp so fortunate as to be present at 
your wedding, but we jhopo certainly to embrace you 
as Frau von Sonnenburg, and your husband, next spring 
in Salzburg as well as in St. Gilgen. Our only regret 
is our dear father, who must now live quite alone. 
To be sure, you are not far from him, and he can 
often walk out to see you, but he is once more tied 
to that detestable Capellhaus. Were I in my father’s 
place, I would act thus. I would apply to the Arch- 
bishop (as a man who had served so long) to allow me 
to have a retiring pension, aijd on receipt of it, I 
would go to my daughter at St. Gilgen, and live there 
in peace and quiet. If the Archbishop refused this 
application, I would then demand my discharge, and 
join my son in Vienna, which is the plan that I am 
chiefly anxious you should persuade him to adopt, and 
I have written the same to him to-day. I now send 
you 1,000 kind wishes from Vienna to Salzburg, and 
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particularly that you may both live as happily together 
as we do. 

On the 14th of September, 1784, the elder Mozart 
writes to his daughter: — ‘^Vly son has been very ill in 
Vienna; he got into a state of violent perspiration at 
Paesiello’s new opera [‘ Teodoro,’ August 23], and 
exposed himself to the cold night air in looking for liis 
servant who had his great coat ; an order having been 
issued that no servant was to be admitted to the usual 
place of exit from the theatre. Owjng to this, he not 
only caught a rheumatic fever, .but as proper attention 
was not paid to it at once, it turned to putrid fever. 
He writes to me, For the last fortnight, every day at 
the same hour, I have had the most horrible spasms, 
attended with violent sickness, and I am still obliged to 
take the greatest care of myself. My doctor is Herr 
Sigmund Barisani [son of the Archbishop’s physician at 
Salzburg, and an intimate friend of Mozart’s], All the 
time that he was here, he came to see me almost every 
day. He is very popular and also very clever, and you 
will see that he will very soon get on in his profession.” ' 

The father visited his son in the ensuing winter, and 
stayed with him from the lOth of February to the 25th 
of April, fully occupied by the many musical enjoy- 
ments of the imperial city, among which the perfor- 
mances of his own son, who assisted at almost every 
concert, were by far the most remarkable. Mozart at 
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that time, too, persuaded his father to become a Free- 
mason like himself, and we probably owe the destruction 
of the letters connected with this period to the allusions 
to various points connected with Freemasonry, for from 
this date there is only one letter from Mozart to his 
father preserved, or at least known. 

Mozart, as we saw more particularly in his letter of 
February 5th, 1783, always cherished the greatest wish 
to write another German opera. The ‘ Entfiihrung,’ 
having been performed at Mannheim, again attracted 
attention to him ; ao he now received from the dramatist, 
Anton Klein, the librett/) of an opera — no doubt ‘ Eiidolf 
von Hapsburg.’ To this he replies, in these days of 
most pressing occupation, as follows : — 


239. 

Highly esteemed Herr Geheimer Eath, 

I own that I have b(‘en much to blame in not 
having sooner acknowledged the receipt of your letter 
and parct‘l. You presume that 1 have in the interim 
received two more letters from you, but this is not the 
case ; for, indeed, one would have been sufficient to 
awake me out of my lethargy, and to rouse me to 
answer you, Jis I now do. I got your two letters to- 
gether last post-day, and I felt that I was remiss in 
not having at once written to you. But so far as re- 
gards the opera, I could have told you as little on the 
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subject then as now. Dear sir, my hands are so full 
tliat I have scarcely a minute I can call my own. A 
man of such good judgment and great experience as 
yourself must know quite as well as I do that a thing 
of this kind must be read over again and again, not 
merely once, but repeatedly, and with all possible 
attention and deliberation ; and up to this moment I 
have not even had time to read it through without in- 
terruptions. All I can say at present is, that I don’t 
wish to return it to you, and that I beg you will in- 
trust the piece to me for some little time. In case I 
feel disposed to set it to music, I should like to know 
beforehand if it is intended to be performed at any 
particular place. Such a work well deserves, both as re- 
gards the poetry and the music, not to have been written 
iu vain. I hope for information from you on this point. 

I can give you very little intelligence as to the 
proposed Gierman operatic stage, as everything is 
progressing very slowly (except, indeed, the building 
ill the Karnthnerthor theatre, which is set apart for 
this purpose). It is t^ be opened the beginning of 
October. For my part I don’t anticipate its being 
very successful. To judge from the preliminaries, 
it w^ould seem as if it were intended to deal a death- 
blow to the German opera altogether (which has lor 
some time been in a languishing condition), rather 
than to restore and cultivate it. My sister-in-law, 
Aladame Lange, is the only one who has got permission 
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to sing at the German opera. Cavalieri, Aclamberger, 
Teyber, all Germans, of whom Germany may well be 
proud, must remain at the Italian opera, and are thus 
compelled to enter the lists against their own country- 
men. It is easy to count up the German singers at 
present ; and supposing that any were to be found as 
good, or even better than those I have named (which I 
greatly doubt), still I think the directors of the theatre 
here are too economical, and too little patriotic, to tempt 
strangers to come here by the offer of large sums of 
money, having already on the spot better singers, or at 
all events quite as goo(J, and who, by the terms of their 
engagement, are bound to sing at the German opera, 
and cost them nothing* The Italian company do not 
require them, for, so far as numbers go, they can play 
without any foreign aid. The idea at present is to 
make use of actors and actresses in the German opera, 
wlio only sing when absolutely required. Most unhap- 
pily the directors of the theatre, as well as of the or- 
chestra, are to be continued in office, who by their 
ignorance and inefficiency have. most of all contributed 
to the destruction of their own work. If there were 
even one good patriot on the same raft, the affair 
would soon assume another aspect. In that case, 
perhaps, the fair budding national theatre might one 
day burst into blossom; It would be thought an 
everlasting blot on Germany, if we Germans were ever 
really to be^n to think in German, and to act like 
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Germans, to speak German, and above all to sing in 
German ! I ! Do not take it amiss, dear sir, if in my 
zeal I may have gone perhaps rather too far. Fully 
persuaded that I am addressing a true Geinnan^ I have 
allowed my tongue free course, which I can, alas! so 
very seldom do, that after each such outpouring of my 
heart, 1 might boldly venture on an extra libation 
without injury to my health. 

The composition of this opera came to nothing, but 
Mozart occupied himself all the more busily this 
summer with his chamber music. He finished the six 
celebrated quartetts for stringed instruments, which he 
had begun in the year 1782. They were published by 
Arataria (who paid 100 ducats for them) with the fol- 
lowing dedication to Joseph Haydn, 

240. 

A1 mio caro amico Haydn. 

Un padre avendo risolto di mandare i suoi figli nel 
gran mondo, stimb doverli affidare alia protezzione e 
condotta d’ im uomo mol to celebre in allora, il (juale, 
per buona sortc, era di pih il suo megliore amico. — 
Eccoli del pari, uom celebre ed amico mio carissimo, 
i sei iniei figli. — Essi sono, 6 vero, il fnitto di una 
lunga e laboriosa fatica, pur la speranza fatta mi da pih 
amici di vederla alrneno in parte compensita m’ incorra- 
gisce c mi lusinga, che questi parti siano per essermi 
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un giorno di qualche consolazione. Tu stesso, amico 
carissimo, nell’ ultimo tuo soggiorno in questa capitale, 
me nc dimostrasti la tua soddisfazione. — Questo tuo 
suffragio ini anima sopra tntto, perch^ io le ti raccom- 
inandi e mi fa sperare, die non ti sembreranno del 
tutto iiidegni del tuo favore. — Piacciati dun(]ue acco- 
glierli benignamento ed esser loro Padre, Guida od 
Amico. Da questo mornento io ti cedo i miei diritti 
sopra di essi, ti snpplico perb di guardaro con indul- 
genza i difetti, che 1’ ocebio parziale di Padre mi puo 
aver celati, e di continuar, loro malgrado, la generosa 
tua amicizia a cbi tanto 1’ apprezza, mentre sono di 
tutto cuore il suo sincerissimo amico. 

Vienna il p”® Settembre 1785. 

W. A. Mozart.* 


* DKDICATION OF SIX VIOLIN gUARTErrS. 

‘Vienna, Sept. 1, 1785. 

‘ To my dear friend Haydn, 

*A father having resolved to send forth his children into the wide 
world, is anxious to confide them to the protection and guidance of a 
man who enjoys much celehrily there, hnd wlio fortunately is more- 
over his Lest friend. Here then are the children I intrust to a man 
HO nmowned, and so dear to me as a friend. These are, it is true, the 
fruits of a long and laborious study, but my liopc's, grounded on ex- 
])erience, lead me to anticipate that my labours may, at least in some 
degree, be compensated ; and they will, I flatter myself, one day prove 
a source of consolation to me. During your last stay in this capital, 
you yourself, my dearest friend, expressed your satisfaction with re- 
gard to them. This suffrage from you above all inspires me with 
the wish to offer them to you, and leads me to hope that they will not 
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At that time the composition of ‘ Figaro ’ was in full 
activity, and on the 11th of November the father 
writes to his daughter : — ^ At length I have received a 
letter of twelve lines from your brother. He apolo- 
gises, owing to being over head and ears at work 
finishing the “ Nozze di Figaro.^’ In order to have 
the forenoons free, he has put off all his pupils till the 
afternoons. I have no doubts about the music, but it 
will cost liirn much controversy and discussion before 
he can get the libretto altered to suit his purposes, for 
tlie original comedy really must undergo a great many 
changes. Hitherto he has no (Joubt put it off in his 
usual easy manner, and biken his own time, but now 
he must be in earnest, as the Oberstkaminerer is 
urging him on.’ The author of the libretto was the 
same l)a Ponte Lorenzo who became acquainted with 
iMozart through Paron Wetzlar [see No. 225]. This 
work so entirely caused the maestro to withdraw from 
all those other occupations which brought him in ready 
money, that he got into great pecuniary difficulty. 
This induced him to apply to the composer and music 


soom to you wholly unworthy of your favour. Uo pleased then to re- 
ceive them kindly, and be to them a father, a j^ido, and a friend. From 
this momeiit T transfer to you all my rights over them ; but I entreat 
you to look with indulgence on those defects which may have escaped 
the too partial oyo of a father, and, in spite of these, to continue your 
generous friendship towards one who so highly appnnjiatcs it ; and in 
the meantime I jim from my heart your sincere friend. 


‘ Mozabt.’ 
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publisher, Franz Anton Hoffmeister, in Vienna, with 
whom he had made an agreement for a scries of 
chamber music, to begin with the two beautiful piano- 
forte quartetts in G minor and E flat major. He 
wrote him the following note, on the outside of which 
Hoffmeister has marked ‘20th November, 1785 — two 
ducats.’ 


241. 

Dear Hoffmeister, 

I have recourse to you to beg that you will ad- 
vance me some money, of which I stand in great need 
at this moment. I beg further that you will be so 
good as to try to obtain the money for me as soon as 
possible [see No. 258]. Forgive my importunity, but 
as you know me, and arc well aware how anxious I am 
that what I write for you should be good, 1 feel con- 
vinced that you will pardon me for plaguing you, and 
that you will gladly be of as much service to me as I 
wish to be to you. 


In the February of the ensuing year, Mozart, by the 
express command of the Emperor, wrote music for the 
‘ Schauspiel Director ’ for a garden fete in Schonbrunn. 
At length, in the same manner, only by the positive 
command of the Emperor, after many cabals, ‘ Figaro ’ 
was performed on the 1st of May. The father writes 
to his daughter, ‘ On the 28th of April “ Le Nozze di 
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Figaro ” is to be produced on the stage for the first time. 
It will say much for the work if it be successful, for I 
know that some very strong cabals have been formed 
against it. Salieri and all his satellites will again 
move heaven and earth to insure its failure. Duschefc 
[who had just come from Prague to Vienna] recently 
told me that your brother was the object of so many 
hostile intrigues, solely owing to his remarkable talents 
and genius obtaining for him so great a reputation.’ 
He writes again on May 18th, ^ At the second perform- 
ance of tlie ‘‘Nozze di Figaro ” the^^e were five encores, 
and at the third seven encore.%; one of these, a short 
duett, being encored three times.’ 

The opera was constantly performed in the course of 
this summer, but Martin’s ^ Una Cosa rara’ having ex- 
traordinary siiccess in November, Mozart’s adversaries 
seized the opportunity to exclude his work for a time 
from the rf'pertoire. This circumstance, and many 
other cares, as well as his daily increasing anxiety 
about providing for his livelihood, very much embittered 
this autumn to Mozart. On the 27th of October, 
178G, his third child Leopold was born, and his wife’s 
recovery on these occasions was always very tedious. 
This caused him to form a plan to go to England in 
spring; so it was doubly welcome to him when in 
January, 1787, he received an invitation from his 
friends in Prague (where ‘ Die Entfiihrung ’ and ‘ Fi- 
garo ’ were idolised) to give some concerts there. The 
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following letter describes his visit. It is addressed to 
Gottfried von Jacquin in Vienna (with whose family 
Mozart was on the most intimate terms). 


242. 

To Herr Gottfried von Jacquin. 

Prague, Jan. 15, 1787. 

My dearest Friend, 

At last I find a moment to write to you. Soon 
after my arrival I intended to have written four letters 
to Vienna, but in vain ! — one only (to my mother-in- 
law) I did contrive partly to accomplish, for I could 
only write one half, and my wife and Hofer [the hus- 
band of his sister-in-law Josepha] were obliged to 
finish it fur me. The moment we arrived (Thursday, 
the 11th, at twelve o’clock in the forenoon) we had 
hard work to get ready for dinner, which was at one 
o’clock. After dinner, old Count Thun entertained us 
with some music, executed by his own people, which 
lasted about an hour and a half. This is a real 
amusement^ and one which I can enjoy every day. At 
six o’clock I went with Count Canal to what is called 
the Breitfeld Ball, where the flower of the Prague 
beauties assemble. You ought to have been there, my 
dear friend ; I think I see you running, or rather 
limping, after all those pretty creatures, married and 
single. I neither danced nor flirted with any of them, 
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the former because I was too tired, and the latter from 
my natural bashfulness. I saw, however, with the 
greatest pleasure, all these people flying about with 
such delight to the music of my * Figaro,’ transformed 
into quadrilles and waltzes ; for here nothing is talked 
of but ‘Figaro,’ nothing played but ‘Figaro,’ nothing 
whistled or sung but ‘ Figaro,’ no opera so crowded as 
‘ Figaro,’ nothing but ‘ Figaro ’ — very flattering to me, 
certainly. As I came home very late from the ball, 
and very tired and sleepy from my journey besides, 
nothing could be more natural than my sleeping very 
late next day, which was jmst what I did ; so the 
whole of the next morning was again sine linea. 
After dinner the Count’s music was to be listened to, 
and as on the same day I got an excellent piano in iny 
room, you may easily imagine that I could not leave it 
untouclied for a whole evening ; so I played, and, as a 
matter of course, we performed a little Qnafuor in carl- 
tails camera mid das sclwne Bandl hammera^)* and 
in this way the whole evening was likely to pass again 
sine lineay and so it*actually did. You must cliide 
Morpheus, not me — a deity who is only too kind to us 
in Prague. What the cause may be I know not, but 
at any rate we both went to sleep very quickly. Still 
we managed to be at Father Unger’s by eleven o’clock, 
and to make a thorough inspection of the Imperial 
Library and the public Theological Seminary. After 
* A comic trio of Mozart’s. Kochel, No. 441. 
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we had almost stared our eyes out of our heads, we 
listened to a little remonstrance from within, so we 
considered it advisable to drive to Count Canal’s to 
dinner. The evening surprised us sooner than you 
could believe, when it was time to go to the opera. 
We beard ^Le Gave (jemroae'" [of Paesiello]. 1 can 
give no positive opinion about the performance of this 
opera, because I talked so much ; perhaps the reason 
of my being so loquacious, quite contrary to my usual 

custom, might be well, never mind I the evening 

was, al soUfo^ frittered away. To-day I have at last 
been so fortunate as to find a moment to enquire after 
the health of your excellent parents, and all the Jac- 
quin family. I hope and trust you may all be as well 
as we are. I must candidly confess (though I meet 
with all possible politeness and courtesy here, and 
Prague is indeed a very beautiful and agreeable place), 
that I very much long to return to Vienna, and I do 
assure you the chief cause of this is certainly your 
fa'inily. When I think that after my return I shall 
only have so short an -enjoyment -of your valued society, 
and then be so long, perhaps indeed for ever, deprived 
of this happiness, I thoroughly feel the extent of the 
friendship and esteem I cherish for your whole family. 

And now, my dearest friend, adieu I My concert is to 
take place in the theatre next Friday, the 19th, which 
will, alas ! prolong my stay here. I send my kind re- 
gards to your worthy parents, and best wishes to your 
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l>rother [Joseph, his father’s successor]. I beg also a 
thousand compliments to your sister [Franziska, one of 
]\Iozart’s best scholars] ; tell her I hope she will prac- 
tise very assiduously on her new piano, though such an 
admonition is unnecessary, for I must say that I never 
had so industrious a pupil, or one who showed so much* 
zeal {IS herself, and indeed I quite rejoice at the 
thoughts of giving her further instructions, according 
to my ability. 

I suppose it is high time now to conclude — is it not? 
You probably have thought so som^i time since. Fart'- 
well, my dear friend ! I hope you will always feel the 
same friendship for me. Write to me soon — really 
8oon \ or if you are too idle to do so your?cIf, send for 
Salzmatm and dictate a letter to him, though no letttu* 
seems to come really from the lieart unless written by 
your own hand. Well, I shall see whether you are as 
truly my friend as I am, and ever shall be, yours, 

Mozaut. 

P.S. — Address the letter you may possibly write to 
me, ‘ irn Graf ThunisShen Palais*.’ My wife sends hej* 
love to all the Jacquin family, and also to Ilerr Hofer. 
On Wednesday next I am to see and hear ‘ Figaro,’ 
unless I become blind and deaf before then. Perhaps 
1 may not become so till rf/ter the opera ! 

Mozart also received while in Prague a commission 
from the wipresario Bondini, to write an opera bufli'a 
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for the ensuing autumn. He suggested Da Ponte as 
the poet, and ‘ Don Giovanni ’ was selected. Mozart s 
whole soul was absorbed in this ^ prolific and sublime 
subject,’ as Da Ponte calls it, when he received intelli- 
gence that his father, who had been for some months 
in failing health, was now seriously ill. On which ho 
writes the following last letter to the beloved faithful 
parent, who had sacrificed his whole life to him, and 
who, though he had latterly shown perhaps less sym- 
pathy for his son, was tenderly and unchangeably 
beloved by him. 

243. 

Vienna, April 4, 1787. 

Mon tr^is-cher P^re, 

I have this moment heard tidings which distress 
me exceedingly, and the more so that your last letter 
led me to suppose you were so well; but I now hear 
that you are really ill. I need not say how anxiously 
1 shall long for a better report- of you to comfort me, 
and I do hope to receive it, though I am always prone 
to anticipate the worst. As death (when closely con- 
sidered) is the true goal of our life, I have made myself 
so thoroughly acquainted with this good and faithful 
friend of man, that not only has its image no longer 
anything alarming to me, but rather something most 
peaceful and consolatory; and I thank my heavenly 
Prather that He has vouchsafed to grant me the happi- 
ness, and has given me the opportunity (you under- 
stand me), to learn that it is the key to our true felicity. 
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I never lie down at night without thinking that (young 
as I am) I may be no more before the next morning 
(lawns. And yet not one of all those who know me 
can say that I ever was morose or melancholy in my 
intercourse with them. I daily thank my Creator for 
such a happy frame of mind, and wish from my heart 
that every one of my fellow-creatures may enjoy the 
same, In the letter that Storace took charge of [but 
never could subsequently find] I explained my senti- 
ments on this point, at the time of the death of my 
dearest and best friend Count von ITatzfeld. He was 
only one-and-thirty, just the s^me age as myself. I do 
not grieve for hlmy but deeply for myself, and all those 
who knew him as well as I did. I hope and trust that 
even while I am writing this you may be recovering; 
if, however, contrary to my expectation, you do not 
feel better, I implore you, by all you hold sacred, not 
to conceal it from me, but cither to write me the exact 
truth yourself, or cause some one else to do so, that I 
may be in your arms’ with as much speed as possible. 

I entreat you to do th^s by all that is holy in our eyes. 
But I hope soon to have a consolatory letter from you, 
and in this agreeable hope my wife and Carl and I kiss 
your hands a thousand times, and I am ever your 
dutiful son.* 

♦ Jahn, iii. 302, gives what follows as of the same date: ‘If the 
hautboy Fischer [who enjoyed great celebrity, and had just come to 
Vienna], when we heard him in Holland [1706], did not play better 
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It appears that the father did rally for a time, but 
on the 28th of May, 1787, sudden death cut short the 
life of this active-minded man. 3Iozart announced 
the melancholy event immediately to his friend Gott- 
fried von Jacquinthus: — ^ I must inform you that on 
my return home to-day I received the mournful tidi?ii,^s 
of the death of my excellent father. You may con- 
ceive the stiite I am in.’ And to his sister, on the 
16th of June, 1787, he writes as follows : — 

244. 

Dearest and best of Sisters, 

I was not at all surprised that you did not your- 
self announce to me the most unexpected death of our 
beloved father, for I could easily guess the reason. 1 
trust he is safe with God. Be assured, my darling 
sister, that if you wish for a loving brother Jis a jjro- 

than ho now does, he certainly does not debervo his reputation, t/ii.s 
’i.i hftween ourselves. I was not at that time of an age to form an 
opinion ; I can only recollect that he pleasefl me, as he did every one, 
beyond measure. I suppose this is very natural, when wo consider how 
completely tastes arc changed. Perhaps then he plays in an old-fashioned 
style ? Not at all ! Tie plays, in short, like some v(Ty indifferent pui>il. 
Young Andri?', who learned from Fiala fa hautboy -player in Munich] 
plays a thousand times bettor. And then his concertos — of his own 
composition I Kach ritournello lasts a quarter of an hour ; then appears 
the hero of the day, lifts first one leaden foot and then the other, 
stamping them alternately on the floor. His tone is entirely nasal, and 
his leTtulajust like an organ tremolo. Could you have conceived such a 
portrait as this? Yet it is the simple truth, but a truth that I mention 
to you alone. 
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tector, you will always find such a brother in me. My 
dear good sister, if you were still unprovided for, I 
should not have to say one word, further than what I 
have said and thought a thousand times before, that 
I would gladly leave you everything I had; but this 
is now unnecessary for you, and an advantage for me, 
on the other hand, to retain it, as it is my duty to pro- 
vide for my wife and child. 


Another event occurred in the course of this sum- 
mer, which reminded iMozart foycibly of the uncertainty 
of all earthly things. This was the death of his 
friend Ihxrisani [a physician and dear friendj. Mozart 
wrote under the verses that Barisani had written in 
his album (now preserved in the Mozarteum) th(i fol- 
lowing words : — ‘ To-day, the 3rd of September, I have 
been so unfortunate as to lose for ever in this world, by 
sudden death, this high-minded man, my dearest and 
best of all friends, and the preserver of iny life. For 
him all is well ; but foi; me, for us, and for all who knew 
liim intimately, it never will be well, till we are so 
happy as to meet him again in a better world, to jxart 
no more.’ In the course of the same month Mozart went 
to Prague to finish ‘Don Giovanni,’ and to put it on the 
stage. The first performance took place on October 
29th, and Gottfried Jacquin forthwith received a repoit 
of it from Mozart. 
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245. 

Prague, Nov. 4, 1787. 

My dearest and best Friend, 

I hope you received my letter. My opera, ‘ Don 
(riovanni,’ was given here on the 29th of October, with 
the most brilliant success. Yesterday it was performed 
for the fourth time (for my benefit). I think of leav- 
ing this on the 12th or 13th. When I return, you 
shall have the aria to sing. — N.B. Enire nous, I do 
wish that some of my good friends (particularly Bridi 
and you) could be here even for one evening to share 
my pleasure. Perhaps it matj yet he given in Vienna 
— I wisli it may. Kvftry effort has been made here 
to jjersuade me to remain for a couple of months, and 
to write another opera, but however flattering the pro- 
posal may be, I cannot accept it. Now tell me, my 
dear friend, how you arc. I hope you are all as well 
as we are. You cannot fail to be happy, for you 
possess everything that you can wish for at your age, 
and in your position — e.specially as you now seem to 
have entirely given up your former excited mode of 
life. Do you not every day become more convinced of 
the truth of the little lectures I used to inflict on you ? 
Are not the pleasures of a transient capricious passion 

* A young Novomlo bankor, who was very intimate with Mozart, and 
in March 1786 appeared in a private performance of ‘Idomeneo* with 
Mozart. He subsequently erect<*d, in his garden at Novoredo, a monu- 
ment to Mozart with tliis inscription, ‘ Master of the soul by the power 
of melody.* 
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widely different from the happiness produced by 
rational and true love ? I feel sure that you often in 
you heart thank me for my admonitions. I shall feel 
(luite proud if you do. But, jesting apart, you do 
l eally owe me some little gratitude if you arc become 

worthy of Fraulein N , for I certainly played no 

insignificant part in your improvement or reform. 

My great-grandfather used to say to his wife, my 
great-grandmother, who in turn told her daughter, my 
jiiother, who repeated it to her daughter, my owm 
sister, that it was a very great art to talk eloquently 
and well, but an equally great pue to know the right 
moment to stop. I, therefore, shall follow the advice 
of my sister, thanks to our mother, grandmother, and 
great-grandmother, and thus end not only my moral 
ebullition, but my letter. 

9th November. — It was quite an unexpected plea- 
sure to me to receive your letter of the 2nd. If the 
song in question be required to prove my friends)] ip 
for you, you have no further cause to doubt it, for here 
it is. [Kdchel, No. 53(1]. But I trust that, even iviih- 
out the song^ you are convinced of ray true friendship, 
and in this hope I remain ever your sincere friend, 

\V. A. Mozart. 

P.S. — Itow is it that neither your parents nor your 
brother and sister have sent me any remembrances ? 
I cannot understand it. I attribute it, however, my 
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dear friend, to your own forgetfulness, and I flatter 
myself that I am not mistaken as to this. The double 
seal was owing to this : the red wax was good for 
nothing, so I put black wax on the top of it. And as 
for my usual seal, I forgot to bring it from \''ieiinn. 
Adieu! I hope soon to embrace yon. Our united re- 
gards to your whole family and to the Natlorps. 


The brilliant reception of ‘ Don (iiovanni,’ and the 
death of the Coijrt Capellmcister Gluck (November 
15th, 1787), as well the widely diffused report of 
JMozart’s intention to settle in England, were probably 
the cause of his being, on the 7th December of this 
year, appointed Imperial Chamber Musician. His 
salary was 800 gulden. When obliged one day to 
make a return of his income, he wrote, in bitter dis- 
satisfaction at being so sparingly occupied, ‘ too much 
for what I do, and too little for what I could do.’ This 
sum was not sufficient to remedy bis daily increasing 
pecuniary difficulties ; and, in spite of all his industry 
in the ensuing summer, though ‘ Don Giovanni’ had 
been put on the stage in Vienna, and brought him 
several hundred gulden, he was obliged repeatedly to 
apply to his friend and brother Freemason (0. B., 
Ordens Bruder), the merchant Puchberg in Vienna, for 
loans of money. 
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246. 

To Herr Puchbero. 

My dear esteemed Friend and 0. 1^., 

The conviction that you are a true friend of mine, 
and that you know me to be an honourable man, gives 
me courage to open my wliole heart to you, and to 
make tlie following request. Without any further 
preamble, and with my natural straiglitforwardncss, I 
proceed at once to state the ciise. If you have sufficient 
regard and friendship for me to succour me by the loan 
of one or two thousand gulden,for a couple of years, 
at the usual rate of interest, you would extricate 
from a mass of troubles. You, no doubt, yours(‘lf 
know how difficult — nay, impossible — it is to pay your 
way when obliged to wait for the receipt of various 
sums, without a certain, or, at all events, the most 
needful, amount of cash in hand ; without this tbero 
can be no regulation in one’s affairs; notldng can come 
of nothing. If you do me this friendly service, liaving 
then some money to go on with, I can, in the first 
place, more easily manage the necessary outlay at the 
proper time, tbe payment of which I am now obliged to 
defer, and thus arn often forced to pay away all T 
receive at the most inconvtmient time ; secondly, T can 
also work with a mind more free from care and with a 
lighter heart, and thus earn more. I do not believe 
that you can have any doubts of your safety in making 
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this loan. You know pretty well how I stand, and 
also my principles. You need not be uneasy about 
the subscription ; I am only prolonging the time for a 
few months, in the hope of finding more lovers of music 
elsewhere than here. I have now opened my whole 
heart to you on a matter of the greatest importance 
to me. I shall anxiously expect your reply, which I 
do hope may be favourable. I don’t know, still I take 
you to be a man who, like myself, will, if possible, 
succour a friend — a true friend. 

If it should so happen that you find it inconvenient 
to part with so large a sum at once, I beg you, at all 
events, to lend me a couple of hundred gulden, be- 
cause my landlord in the Landstrasse was so pressing 
that I was obliged to pay him on the spot (in order to 
avoid anything unpleasant), which has caused me great 
embarrassment. 

We sleep to-night in our new apartments for the 
first time, and we mean to remain there both summer 
and winter. I think this, after all, (juite as well, if not 
better, for I have not much to do in the town, and 
shall not be exposed to so many visits, so I can work 
harder; and if business compels me to go into the 
town, which is not likely often to be the case, any 
fiacre will take me there for ten kreuzers. This 
apartment is not only cheaper, but far more agreeable 
in spring, summer, and autumn, especially as I have a 
garden. My house is in the Wahringer Gasse, bei den 
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5 Stcrnen„No. 135. Pray consider my letter as a 
proof of my sincere reliance on you, and believe me, 
till death, your true and attached friend, 

\V. A. IMozart. 

P.S. — WHien are you likely to have a little music 
again in your house? T have written a new trio [in 
E major : Kdchel, No. 542]. 

[Puchberg has marked on this letter, ‘17th June, 
1788, sent 200 florins.’] 


247. 

To Herr Puchberg. 

Virnna, Juno 27, 17S8 

My dear kind Friend and esteemed 0. 13., 

I have every day been in hopes of being able to 
go into the town myself, to thank you in person for the 
friendly service you have rendered me ; but I had not 
the heart to appear before you, as I am obliged to 
confess that I cannot^ as yet repay your loan, and 
must entreat you to have patience with me. That 
your circumstances are such as to prevent you from 
assisting me to the extent I wish, distresses me 
much, for in my painful position I am unavoidably 
obliged to borrow money ; but, good heavens ! to whom 
can I apply but to you, my best friend? If you would 
only be so good as to devise some other way of procur- 
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ing the money for me ! I would gladly pay the 
interest ; and whoever lends it to me has, I believe, 
sufficient security in my character, and in my salary. 
It distresses me enough to be in such an extremity, but 
on this very account I should like to have a consider- 
able sura at a longer dat(j, to avoid a similar difficulty. 
If you, my dear friend, cannot assist me in this 
craergeiicy, I sliall lose both my honour and ray 
credit, the only two things I am anxious to preserve. 
I rely entirely on your kind friendship and brotherly 
love, and confidently hope tliat you will give me a 
helping hand both by word and deed. If ray wish bo 
fulfilled, I shall be able to breathe again, for I should 
then be able to put my affiiirs into good order and to 
keep them so. Come here and pay me a visit ; I am 
always at home. I have worked more during the ten 
days I have lived h(;re, than in two months in my 
former apartimmt ; and if dismal thoughts did not so 
often intrude (which I strive forcibly to dismiss), I 
should be very well off here, for I live agreeably^ com- 
fortably, and, above all, cheapl 3 ^ I need no longer 
detain you by my idle talk, but be silent and hope. 
Always your obliged servant and true friend and 0. 13., 

W. A. Mozart, 

The following letter to his sister — the last he wrote 
to her which has been preserved — seems also to refer to 
money matters : — 
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248. 

Vionna, August, 1788. 

With regard to your question about my service here, 
the Emperor has named me one of his private band, so 
I am formally appointed, but for the present with a 
salary of only 800 florins ; still no one in the band receives 
as much. In the announcement of my Prague opera, 
‘ Don Giovanni ’ (which is to be given again this very 
day), where too much is certainly never said, being 
published by the directors of the theatre, there is the 
following paragraph : — ‘The music js by Herr Mozart, 
Capellmeister in the service of pis Imperial Majesty.' 


In the course of this summer, Mozart wrote the grand 
symphonies in C major, G minor, and E flat major. 
But the Emperor gave him nothing to do, except to 
compose dance music for the masked balls in the Im- 
perial Redoute Hall. As his sources of income were so 
very limited, lie resolved, for the purpose of gaining 
fresh fame and money,* to make an artistic tour. On 
this occasion his destination was North-east Germany. 
His friend and pupil. Prince Carl J^ichnowsky, was 
about to visit his Silesian property, and to proceed 
afterwards to Berlin, and he offered to take Mozart 
with him in his comfortable travelling carriage. 
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249 , 

Prjigiie, Good Friday, April 10, 1789. 

My clearest and sweetest Wife, 

We aiTivcd hero snfelynt half-pfist one o^clock this 
forenoon^ and I hope yon got my note from Ihidwitz. 
Now for my account of Prague, We drove up to the 
* Unicorn,^ and after being shaved, frise, and dressed, I 
drove to Canal’s intending to dine vdth him, but as I 
was obliged to pass Duseliek’s door, I called there first, 
where I was told that Madame had set off for Dresden 
yesterday ; so I sjuill moot her tlicre. Duschek was 
dining with Leliborn, jvhere I too used often to dine, 
so I drove there straight. I desired them to call out 
Duschek, and to say that some one wished to speak to 
him, and you may imagine his delight; so I also dined 
with Leliborn. After dinner I drove to call on Canal 
and Pachta, but found neither at home, so I went to see 
Griiardassoni [hnjjrescmo], who almost agreed to give 
me 200 ducats next autumn for an opera, and fifty 
ducats for travelling expenses ; and then I came home to 
write all this to my dearest wife. By the bye, Ramm 
left this about a week ago to return home ; he came 
from Berlin, and said that the King had frequently and 
eagerly enquired from him whether I was quite certain 
to come there, and as I never did come, he again said, 
fear he won’t be here at all.’ Ramm became very 
uneasy, and tried to persuade him of the contrary. 
Judging by this, my affairs are likely to do well. I 
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am now going to take the Prince [Lichnowsky] to 
Duachek’s, who is expecting ns. At nine o’clock at 
night we start for Dresden, where we hope to arrive to- 
morrow. My darling wife, I do so long for news of 
you I Perhaps I may find a letter from you in Dresden. 
May Providence realise this wish I After receiving my 
letter, you must write to me, Poste Itestante, Leipzig. 
Adieu, love! I must conclude, or I shall miss the post. 
Kiss our Carl a thousand times from me, and I am ever, 
with kisses innumerable, 3mur faithful 

Mozart. 

P.S. — All kind remembrances to Herr and Frau von 
Puchberg. I must delay writing to him till I get to 
Berlin, to thank him in writing also. Adieu! aimeZ’-moi 
et gardez voire sanUy si prScieuse a voire ^poux. 

250. 

Dresden, April 13, 1789, 7 a.m. 

We expected to be in Dresden on Saturday after din- 
ner, but did not arrive till yesterday — the roads were so 
bad. r went to Neumann’s yesjterday [one of the secre- 
taries at the War Office], where Madame Duschek lives, 
to give her Duschek’s letter. Her lodging is on the 
third floor in an alley, and from her room you can seo 
all who arc coming. When I arrived at the door, Herr 
Neumann was «alrendy there, and asked me whom he had 
the honour to address. I replied, * I will tell you pre- 
sently who I am, but first be so good as to call out 
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Madame Duschek ’ (in order not to spoil my fun), but 
at the same moment Madame Duschek stood before 
me, having recognised me from her window, when she 
at once said, ^ I see some one coming who looks very 
like Mozart.’ All was now joy. The party was large, 
and consisted entirely of ladies, most of whom were 
very plain, but they made up for their want of beauty 
by their amiability. The Prince and I are going to 
breakfast there to-day ; we then visit Naumann [Capell- 
meister], and afterwards hear the Elector’s private 
band. We leave Jhis for Leipzig to-morrow or next 
day. After getting this letter, address to me, Poste 
Restante, Berlin I hope you got my letter from 
Prague. The Neumanns and the Duscheks send you 
their regards, and also to Lange and your sister. 

My darling wife, would that I had a letter from you I 
If I were to tell you all ray follies about your dear por- 
trait, it would make you laugh. For instance, when 
I take it out of its case, I say to it, God bless you, 
my Stanzerl ! God bless you, Spitzbub, Krallerballer, 
Spitzignas, Bagatellerl, schluck.und drucki* and when 
I put it away again, I let it slip gently into its hiding- 
place, saying, Now, now, now ! but with an appropriate 
emphasis on this significant word ; and at the last one I 
say quickly. Good night, darling mouse, sleep soundly ! 
I know I have written something very foolish (for the 
world at all events), but not in the least foolish for us, 

* These words occur in a jocose canon of Mozart’s. 
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who love each other so fondly. This is the sixth day 
that I have been absent from you, and, by heavens I it 
seems to me a year. You may often have some diflS- 
culty in reading my letters, because, writing hurriedly, 
I write badly. Adieu, my only love I The Ciarriage is 
waiting, but on this occasion I cannot say, * Well done 1 
the carriage is here;’ but male. Farewell I and love 
me as I shall ever love you. I send you a million of 
the most tender kisses, and am ever your fondly loving 
husband, W. A. Mozakt. 

P.S. — How is our Carl ? well, I hope? Kiss him for 
me. Kind regards to the Pnchliergs, — N.B. You must 
not take my letters as patterns for yours ; the only rea- 
son mine are so short is because I am so hurried, or 
I would cover a whole sheet of paper, but you have 
more leisure. Adieu I 


251. 

Drosdon, April 10, 1789, 11.30 p.m. 

My darling sweet little Wife, 

How ? still in Dresden ? Yes, my love. I will tell 
you everything as minutely as possible. On Monday 
last, after breakfasting at Neumann’s, we all went to 
the Elector’s private chapel ; the mass was by Naumann 
(who himself conducted), and a very indifferent one it 
was. We were in an oratory opposite the music ; sud- 
denly Neumann touched me, and presented me to Herr 
von Konig, who is the Directeur des plaisirs (and me- 
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lancholy these Electoral plaisirs arc !) He was exceed- 
ingly polite, and on his asking me whether I did not 
wish the Elector to hear me, I replied that it would 
certainly be most gratifying to me, but that, as I de- 
pended on others, I could not remain. This was all that 
passed. My princely travelling companion invited the 
Neumanns and Duschek to dinner ; during dinner a 
message was sent that I was to play the following day 
(Tuesday, 14th) at court at half-past five in the evening. 
This is something quite extraordinary, for it appears 
that it is very di/Ticult to obtain a hearing in this 
town, and you know that T had no thoughts whatever 
of playing here. We had arranged a quartett at 
I’Hotel de Boulogne, in the private court orchestra, 
with Antoine Teyber (the organist, as you know), and 
with Herr Kraft (Prince Esterhazy’s violoncellist), who 
is here with his son. On this occasion I introduced 
the trio [No. 24fi] which I wrote for Herr von Puch- 
berg, and it was very fairly executed. Duschek sang 
a variety of airs from ‘ Figaro ’ and * Don Giovanni.’ 
Next day, at court, I played my new concerto in D ; and 
the day after, Wednesday the 15tb, I received in the 
forenoon a very beautiful snuffbox. We dined with the 
Russian minister, where I played a great deal. After 
dinner we agreed to have some organ-playing, so at 
four o’clock we drove to the church ; Naumann was also 
there. You must know that a certain Hiissler (the 
Erfurt organist) was present ; he is the pupil of a scholar 
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of Rach’s, and has talent both on the organ and the 
piano. Now jicople here think tliat because I come from 
Vienna I must be utterly unacquainted witli this style 
and mode of playing, so I sat down to the organ and 
played. Prince J^ichnowsky (wlio knows Tliisslcr well), 
after some difficulty, persuaded him to play also. His 
chief excclhuice consists in liis pedal -playing, which, as 
the pedals here are arranged in stages, is no very great 
art ; moreover, he has only committed to memory the 
harmony and modulations of old Sebastian Each. He 
is not capable of o\(‘ciitinga fugue^thoroughly, nor has 
ho a solid style of playing; so lie is very far from being 
an Albrochtsljerger. After this we resolved to go once 
more to the Russian Ambassador’s, that Iliissler might 
hear me on the pianoforte. Hiissler also played. I 
consider Fniulein Aurnhammer [see No, 161, c^c.] 
quite as good, so you may imagine that he stands 
rather low in the scale. We afterwards went to the 
opera, which is truly miserable. Do you know who is 
one of the singers? Rosa Manservisi. Vou may con- 
ceive her delight at saeing me. Still the prima donna, 
Madame Allegi’andi, is far better than b'errarese [the 
prima donna in Vienna], but that is not saying much. 
After the opera we went home. Then came the happiest 
of all moments for me ; I found the long and aruencly 
wished-for letter from you, my darling, my beloved ! 
Duschek and Neumann were with me as usual ; I 
carried off the letter in triumph to my room and kissed 
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it over and over again before I broke it open, and then 
rather devoured than read it. I stayed a long time in 
my room, for I could not read over your letter often 
enough, or kiss it often enough. When I rejoined the 
party, Neumann asked me if I had received a letter from 
yon, and on my saying that I had, they cordially con- 
gratulated me, because I had been daily lamenting that 
I had heard nothing from you. Tlje Neumanns are 
admirable people. Now for your dear letter. You 
shall receive by the next post the account of my visit 
here till we leave this. 

Darling wife, I have a^number of requests to make to 
you:— 

1st. I beg you will not be melancholy. 

2nd. That you will take care of yourself, and not ex- 
pose yourself to the spring breezes. 

3rd. That you will not go out to walk alone — indeed, 
it would be better not to walk at all. 

4th. That you will feel entirely assured of my love. 
I have not written you a single letter without placing 
your dear portrait before me. 

5th. I beg you not only to be careful of your honour 
and mine in your conduct, but to be equally guarded as 
to appearances. Do not be angry at this request ; in- 
deed, it ought to make you love me still better, from 
seeing the regard I have for my honour [see No. 192]. 

6th. Lastly, I wish you would enter more into de- 
tails in your letters. I should like to know whether 
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my brother-in-law, Ilofer, arrived the day that I set 
off; whether he comes often, as he promised he would ; 
whether the Langes call on you ; whether the portrait 
is progressing ; what your mode of life is — all things 
which naturally interest me much. Now farewell, my 
best beloved ! Kemember that every niglit before 
going to bed I converse with your portrait for a good 
half-hour, and the same when I awake. We set off 
on the 18th, the day after to-morrow. Continue to 
write to m^, Poste Restante, Berlin, I kiss .and embrace 
you 1,095,060,437,082 times (this will give you a fine 
opportunity to exorcise yourself in counting), and am 
ever your most faithful husband and friend, 

W. A. Mozart. 

The account of tho close of our Dresden visit shall 
follow next time. Good night! 

252. 

Berlin, May 23, 1789. 

My sweetest, best, and dearest Wife, 

1 received with the most extreme pleasure your 
dear letter of the 13th, but only this moment your 
previous one of tho 9th, because it came round by 
Leipzig to Berlin. The first thing is to reckon up all 
the letters I have written to you, and those I have had 
from you. 

I wrote to you — 

April 8th. From the post-station, Budwitz. 

„ 10th. From Prague. 
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April I From Dresden. 

„ 22ad. A letter in French from Leipzig. 

May ^sSh.} From Potsdam. 

5 , 9th. 1 , ^ T • * 

” 16th. f Leipzig. 

,, 19th. From Berlin. 

„ 23r(l. Now agiiin from Berlin. 

This makes eleven letters. I have only got six from 
you. Between th^ 13th and 24th of April — a blank ; 
so a letter from you must surely have been lost^ 
Owing to this, I was actually seventeen days without a 
letter! If you were equally obliged to live seventeen 
days under similar circumstances, one of my letters to 
3*011 must also have been lost. Thank God ! we have got 
over these mischances, and wh(*n once more ckusping 
you in my arms, I will describe to you all I felt at that 
time ; but you know all my love for you. 

Where do you think I am writing this ? in my room 
at an hotel ? No, at an inn in the Thii*rgarten (a garden 
pavilion with a lovely view) where I am to-day dining 
quite alone, that I may devote my thoughts wholly to 
you. 1st. The Queen wishes to bear me on Tuesday, 
Imt this wUl he no grent profit. I only mentioned my 
arrival because such is the custom here, for had I not 
done so it might have given offence. My darling little 
wife, when I return, you must rejoice more in me than 
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in the money I bring. 100 Friedrichs d'or don’t make 
900, but 700, florins — at least so I am told here. 
2nd. Lichnowsky being in haste left mo liere, so I was 
obliged to pay for my own board (in that expensive 

place, Potsdam). 3rd. borrowed 100 florins from 

me, his purse being at so low an ebl). 1 really could 
not refuse his request — ^}'ou know why. 4th. My con- 
cert at Leipzig turned out badly, as I always predicted 
it would, so 1 went out of my way nearly a hundred 
miles almost for nothing. IJehnowsky alone is to 
blame for this, for lie gave me no rest, ini treating me to 
go back to Leii)zig ; but more of all this wliea wo meet. 
There is not much to be got by a concert liere, for the 
King would not likeiiie to play publicly. You must be 
satisfied with 9/ic, and with hearing that I am so fortu- 
nate as to be in favour with the King. What I have 
written to you must rest betwetui ourselves. I leave 
this on the 28th for Dresden, where I shall stay the 
night. On the 1st of .Tune I intend to sleep at Prague, 
and the 4th — the 4lh — return to my darling wife. I 
hope you will drive oi^t to meet me at tlie first stage, 
where I shall arrive on the 4th in the forenoon. 
Hofer (to whom T send my kind regards) will, I trust, 
come with you ; and if the Puehbiugs are also of the 
jiarty, then I shall sec all those together wdiom I would 
wish to see. Don’t forget to bring our Carl too. Be sure 
to have Salzmann with you, or some confidential person 
who can drive straight in my carriage to the custom- 
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house with the luggage to save me needless trouble, so 
that I may go home at once with you all. Now remem- 
ber this. Adieu ! I send you a million of kisses, and 
am your ever-faitliful husband, W. A. Mozart. 


253. 

Praguo, May 31, 1789. 

My darling sweetest wife, 

I am this moment arrived here. I hope you got 
my last letter of the 23rd. My plans remain the same. 
I intend to arrive at tlic first post-station from Vienna, 
on the 4th of June (next Thursday), at twelve o’clock, 
where I hope you will meet me. Bo sure you bring 
some one to drive to the custom-house in my place. 
Adieu I Heavens I how I do rejoice at the idea of seeing 
you again ! In liaste, Mozart. 

Immediately after his return, Mozart set to work on 
the composition of the stringed quartetts, commissioned 
by King Frederick William II. in Berlin. He had by 
no means gained the large sums he had hoped for as 
the fruits of his artistic journey. And although in this 
month of June his charming quartett in D major was 
remunerated by 100 Friedrichs d’or and a gold snuff- 
box, his position still continued very distressing, espe- 
cially as Constanze again became seriously ill. 

On such days, when he sometimes went out riding at 
five o’clock in the morning, he used to leave notes in the 
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form of a prescription beside her bed, with directions like 
the following: — * Good morning, my darling wife ! I hope 
that you slept well, that you were undisturbed, that you will 
not rise too early, that you will not catch cold, nor stoop 
too much, nor overstrain yourself, nor scold your ser- 
vants, nor stumble over the threshold of tlie adjoining 
room. Spare yourself all household worries till I come 

back. May no evil befall you I I shall be home at 

o’clock punctually.’ 

The expenses caused by these illnesses placed him in 
difficulties which led to the most serious distress, so he 
had recourse once more to the faithful Puchberg. The 
hope he expressed * soon to be in better circumstances ’ 
was grounded on an offer from the King of Prussia to 
appoint him to the situation of Capellmcister, with a 
salary of 3,000 thalers. 


254. 

Vk'iiua, July 17, 1789. 

My kind friend, and esteemed 0. 13., 

I fear you are ilisplcased with me, for you do 
not answer me. When I compare the proofs of your 
friendship with the demands I have made on it, I can- 
not but admit that you have a good right to be so. But 
when I compare my misfortunes (for which I am not to 
blame) with your kindly disposition towards me, I think 
that at all events there is some excuse for me. As 
in my last letter to you, my dear friend, I wrote to you 
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openly, I can only repeat what I then said ; so I shall 
merely add — 1st. That I should not have required so 
considerable a sum if I did not anticipate such heavy 
expenses to enable my wife to have resort to the baths 
recommended for her, particularly if she goes to Baden. 
2ndly. As T am certain of shortly being in better cir- 
cumstances, the amount of the sum I shall have to re- 
pay is a matter of indifference to mo, but a large one 
would be both more agreeable and more useful to me at 
this moment. 3rdly. I entreat you, if it is impossible 
for you to assist me with this sum yourself, to show your 
kindness and brotherly love by supplying me at once 
with what you can spare, for I stand in great need of it% 
You certainly cannot doubt my integrity — ^you know 
me too well for that — nor can you mistrust my assu- 
rances, my conduct, or my mode of life, because you are 
acquainted with my conduct and with my life ; so you 
will forgive my reliance on you. 

I feel quite convinced that impossibility alone will 
prevent your succouring your friend. If 3 mu can and 
will entirely relieve me, I shall look upon you as my 
saviour on this side of the grave, for you will enable me 
to enjoy good fortune hereafter on earth. If you can- 
not do so, I implore you in God’s name for temporary 
aid, be it what it may, and also for counsel and 
comfort. Your obliged servant, W. A. Mozart. 

P.S. — My wife was again very ailing yesterday. To- 
day, thank God I leeches have relieved her. I am 
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indeed very unhappy, in alternate hope and fear. Dr. 
Clossct [their family physician] was here again yes- 
terday. 

Mozart, after a conversation with the Emperor, re- 
fused the offer from Jlerlin; so the court in return, 
wishing to pay him a complinu'ut, caused ‘Figaro’ 
once more to l)c put on the stage in August, and in 
addition the Imperial ‘ Chamber Composer ’ received an 
order from the Emperor to write a comic opera. It 
was ‘Cosl fan tutte,’ and perfonnetl, in January, 1790. 
Unliappily Joseph II, died ])efovo hearing it, and with- 
out providing for the future welfare of the composer. 
This increased the disorder of his affairs, and forced 
him once more to apply to Puchberg in the spring of 
the year. 

255. 

To Herr Puctibero. 

You arc riglit, my dear friend, if you do not think 
me worthy of an answe;;'. IMy importunity is too great. 
I only beg you to view well my position on every side, 
to compassionate me, and to pardon my sincere friend- 
ship and trust in you. If you can or will, however, 
extricate me from a mo'iiwiiiary difficulty, pray do so 
for the love of God! Whatever you can spare will be 
welcome. Pray forget, if possible, my troublesome 
importunities, and forgive them. 
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To-morrow, Friday, Count Haddick [Field-Marshal] 
has asked me to let him hear Stadlcr’s (|uintett [the cla- 
rionet quintett] and the trio that I wrote for you, so I 
take the liberty to invite you to be present. Hariug is 
to play it. I would have come myself to speak to you, 
but my head is racked with rheumatic pains, which 
make, me feel my situation still more keenly. Once 
more assist me according to your ability, only for this 
one time, and forgive me. Ever and always your 

Mozart. 

In order to put an end at once and for ever to this 
constant state of distress, Mozart, on the accession of 
Leopold II., applied for a second situation as Hof- 
capellmeister. The hurriedly written and much cor- 
rected sketch of this memorial is still extant in the 
Mozarteum: It is probably addressed to Archduke 
Francis (afterwards Emperor), as Leopold II. was not 
yet crowned Emperor. That it was presented is evi- 
dent from a letter of the same date to Puchberg — but 
it was not successful. 

ft 

256. 

To H. R. H. THE Archdokb Francis, 
[memoriai-] 

Vienna, May 1790. 

I am so bold as to entreat your Royal Highness to 
present to his Majesty, with your sanction, this humble 

♦ Puchberg has noted on this letter, *8th April, 1790, sent twenty -five 
florins in banknotes/ 
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petition. Desire of fame, love of work, and the con- 
viction of my capabilities, all embolden me to presume 
to apply for a second situation as Capellnieister, espe- 
cially as that very able Capellnieister, Salieri, has never 
devoted himself to cliurcli music, whereas I from my 
youth have carefully ac(|uired this style. The reputa- 
tion I enjoy in tlie world for my pianoforte-playing 
makes me venture to solicit also the lionour of being 
aiipointed musical instructor to the J?oyal Family. 

Persuaded that I have applied to a most kind and 
gracious patron, T shall live in the hope of a favourable 
result, and shall assuredly strive by my industry, zeal, 
fidelity, and integrity, always to &c., &c. 

257. 

To Herr PuciiBERa. 

Dearest Friend and 0. B., 

You no doidit heard from your servant that I was 
at your door yesterday, intending (according to your 
permission) to dine with you uninvited. You know 
my situation — in shorty not being able to find any true 
friend, I shall be obliged to get money from usurers; 
but as it requires time, with that unchristian race of 
men, to seek and find the most Christian among them, 
I am at this moment in such a state of destitution that 
I must entreat you, my dear friend, for Heaven’s sake 
to supply me with what you can spare. If I receive 
the money that I expect eight or fourteen days hence. 


VOT.. TT. 
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I will then at once repay whatever you may lend me 
now. As to my debt to you, of such long standing, I 
can only bog you to have patience. If you could only 
know all the sorrow and care it causes me ! I am en- 
tirely prevented by it from finishing my quartetts.* 

I have sanguine hopes now from the court, for I 
know to a certainty that the Emperor has not sent back 
ray memorial like the others, either granted or re- 
jected, but has kept it, which is a good sign. Next 
Saturday I intend to play the qiiartetts in my own 
house, and have great pleasure in inviting you and 
your wife. My dear kind friend and brother, do not 
let my importunity deprive me of your friendship, and 
do not desert me. I rely entirely on you, and am ever 
your most grateful Mozart. 

P.S. — I have now two pupils ; T should like to have 
eight, so pray endeavour to make it known that I do 
not object to giving lessons. f 

In the July of this year Mozart arranged Handel’s 
‘ Cecilia ’ and ^ Alexander’s Feast ’ for Von Swieten’s 
musical performances in the great hall of the Imperial 
Court Library. In September the King of Naples 
came to Vienna, and Mozart hoped that, at the festivi- 
ties consequent on the marriage of the Archdukes 

^ He wrote both (he quartetts in B major, and F major, in May and 
Juno, 1790. 

t Puelibcrg’s note on this is, ‘ May 17, sent 150 florins.* 
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Francis and Ferdinand with Neapolitan princesses, he 
might accpiire both money and fame at court. But 
Leopold II. was not favourable to him ; and while 
J. Haydn, Salieri, and even Weigl, and also Cavalieri, 
and the brothers Stadler, were all allowed to produce 
their works and performances to the best advantage, 
Mozart was not even desired to play at court. This 
made him resolve once more to seek for necessary 
aid from foreign countries, but as the coronation of 
the Emperor collected a vast multitude in Frankfort, 
he settled to go there first. As ^Imperial Chamber 
Composer’ be exp(‘cted to be included among the 
court musicians appointed to attend the court festivi- 
ties at the Emperor’s expense. But even this was 
denied him, so he pawned a portion of his silver plate, 
bought a carriage, and set off on the 24th of Sep- 
tember. His brother-in-law Hofer, a violinist, whose 
circumstances were also not very flourishing, he took 
with him, in his usual kind-hearted way, that he might 
participate in the supposed advantages of the expe- 
dition. 

258. 

Frankfort on Blaine, Sopt. 29, 1790. 

My sweet darling beloved Wife, 

We are this moment arrived — one o’clock in the 
forenoon, so we have only been six days on the road. 
We might have made the journey even quicker if we had 
not rested a little on three different nights. We took up 
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our quarters at the inn in the suburb of Sachsen hausen, 
delighted beyond measure to have secured a room. We 
do not yet know our desHnation, whether wo shall re- 
main together or be separated. If T am not offered a 
room somewhere gratis^ and do not find the inns too 
dear, I shall certainly stay where I am. 1 hope you 
duly received my letter from Efferding ; I could not 
write to you again on the journey, because we seldom 
halted anywhere, and then only to have a little rest. 
Our travelling was very agreeable, for we had fine 
weather, with the exception of one day, and even that 
day did not cause us any discomfort, for my carriage 
(to my great comfort) is first-rate. We had a capital 
dinner at Eatisbon, divine music, English cheer, and 
splendid Moselle. We breakfasted at Niirnberg, an 
ugly town. In Wurzburg we refreshed our precious 
selves with coffee — a grand fine city. The chaiges 
were everywhere very moderate, but at the third sta- 
tion from here the landlord thought fit to cheat us 
famously. I anxiously look forward to news of you, of 
your health, of our affairs, Ac., &c. I am quite deter- 

9 

mined to do the best I can for myself here, and shall 
then be heartily glad to return to you. What a de- 
lightful life we shall lead ! I will work, and work in 
such a manner that I may never again be placed by 
unforeseen events in so distressing a position. I wish 

you, through Stadler, to get to call on you about 

all this. His last intimation was that some one was 
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willing to supply the money on Hofmeister’s sole signa- 
ture [see No. 241] — 1,000 florins down, and the rest in 
cloth. Hy this means all could he paid, and leave a 
surplus, and on my return T should have nothing to do 
hut to work. By my giving carta blanche to any friend 
of ours, the whole thing might be settled at once. 
Adieu I I send you a thousand kisses. Ever your 

Mozart. 


2o9. 

Vmiikforl on Main*', Sept. 30, 1790. 

My best beloved Wife, 

If I only had a letter from you, then all would be 
right. I hope you received mine from Efferding and 

Frankfort. In my last I told you to speak to . 

1 should feel more secure, and it would be more satis- 
factory to me to get 2,000 florins on Hofmeister’s sig- 
nature. You must, however, make some pretext — that 
I had, for instance, a speculation in my head, though 
you did not know what. My love, there is no doubt 
whatever that I shall make something here, but certainly 
not so much as you afid some of my friends expect. 
That I am both known and respected here is unde- 
niable ; still — well, we shall see. T like, however, in 
every case to niake sure, so I should be glad to close 
the affair with Hofmeistcr, as in that case I receive 
money instead of being obliged to pay it away, and shall 
hereafter be able to devote myself entirely to work, and 
that I shall willingly do from love for my darling wife. 
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Where do you think I am living ? At Bdhm’s, in the 
same house, and Hofer too. We pay thirty florins a 
month, which is wonderfully cheap, and we also board 
with them. Whom do you think I met here ? The girl 
who so often played at hide-and-seek with us in the 
Auge Gottes [Constanze’s former residence : see No. 
148]. I think her name was Buchner ; she is now 
Madame Borsch, and is married for the second time. 
She requested me to send you very kind messages from 
her. 

As I do not know whether you are in Baden or 
Vienna, I enclose this detter again to Madame Hofer. 
I am as happy iis a child at the thoughts of returning 
to you. If people could see into my heart, I should 
almost feel iishamcd — all there is cold, cold as ice. 
Were you with me, I should possibly take more pleasure 
in the kindness of those I meet here, but all seems to 
me so empty. Adieu, my love I I am ever your loving 

Mozart. 

P.S. — While writing the last page, many a tear has 
fallen on it. But now hit us be merry. Look I Swarms 
of kisses are flying about — quick ! catch some ! I 
have caught three, and delicious they are. You have 
still time to reply to this letter, but it is safer to ad- 
dress to me at Linz, Poste liestante, as I am not yet 
certain whether I go to Ratisbon or not, for I can fix 
nothing at present. Write on the letter ‘ to be left till 
called for.’ Adieu, my dearest sweetest wife! Be 
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careful of your health, and do not go into the town on 
foot. Write to me how you like your new quarters. 
Adieu ! 1 send you a million kissCvS. 


260. 

Munich, Nov. 1790. 

]My own darling Wife, 

It does vex me to think that I must wait till I get 
to Linz to hear from you. I must hav(* patience. 
Without knowing precisely tlie length of one’s stay in 
a place, it is impossible to make better arrangements. 
1 intended (though I should ha%e liked to remain longer 
with my old INlannheim friends) only to have been liere 
for one day, and now I am obliged to remain till the 
5th or ()th, the Elector having recjuested me to attend 
the concert he is to give to the King of Naples. This is 
really a distinction. It is highly to the honour of the 
court at Vienna that the King should hear me first in a 
foreign country ! [July 1790, he was not asked to play 
at court]. You can easily imagine how happy I have 
been with tlie Cannabuihs, the worthy Karnm, Marchand, 
and Borchard, and how much, my love, Ave talked about 
you. I look forward with joy to our meeting, and I 
have a great deal to say to you. My idea is to make 
this same journey with you, my darling, towards the 
end of next summer, that you may try some other 
waters ; besides, amusement, change of scene and air, 
and moving about will do you good, for it has agreed 
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famously with me. I am delighted with this scheme, 
and so are all my friends. 

Forgive my not writing as much as I could wish, but 
you cannot conceive the piece of work they make about 
me here. I must now be off to Cannabich’s, where a 
concerto is to be tried over. Adieu, my darling wife I 
According to my calculation, I can receive no answer to 
this letter. Farewell, my own love ! I send you a 
million of kisses, and am ever, till death, your loving 

Mozart. 

P.S. — Grcthcl [Margarethe Marchand : see No. 162, 
&c.] has maiTied Madlld. Lebrun’s brother, so her name 
now is Madame Danzi. Borchard’s Hannah [also a pupil 
of Leopold Mozart’s] is now sixteen, and, alas ! disfigured 
by smallpox. What a pity! She is constantly speaking 
of you, and plays the piano very nicely. 


Mozart returned from this journey also without, as 
he had hoped, his pockets full of money. A few weeks 
afterwards he saw with a heavy heart his most sincere 
friend among the artists, Joseph Haydn, leave Vienna, 
and it was fated that they never were to meet again. 
Salomon, who bad engaged Haydn for his London con- 
certs, made some preliminary arrangements with Mozart 
also, to the effect that after Haydn’s return he should 
come to England on similar conditions, and in this year, 
the last of his life, we see our maestro busy beyond all 
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conception, in order to satisfy the claims of everyday 
life, and also the demands of several of his friends. 
Xo year is so fruitful in compositions of the most im- 
portant kind as this. It may suffice to name ‘Titus,’ 
the ‘Flauto IMagico,’ and the ‘Kequiem.’ In the he- 
ginning of May, he made a fresli attempt to obtain a 
permanent situation as Oapellmeister of the Stephan 
Church, and in taking this step he was considerably in- 
fluenced by his inclination for church music. The 
young assistant was indeed appointed, but the old 
Capellmeister survived his assistaiit.of six-and-thirty. 


261 . 

To THE 3Iost Worshipful Maoistrates of the City 
OF Vienna. 

Vienna, May, 1791. 

Most honoured Gentlemen, 

When the Herr Cap(*llmeLster Hofmann was ill, I 
thought of taking the liberty to propose myself in his 
place, as my musical talents and works, as well as 
my skill in composition, are well known in foreign 
countries. My name is everywhere held in considera- 
tion, and having been some years ago appointed com- 
poser to this court, I thought I was not unworthy of 
the situation, and deserved the approbation of the 
enlightened magistrates of this city. Capellmeister 
Hofmann, however, entirely recovered his health, and 
wishing him, as I do from my heart, a long life, I still 
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think it might be for the advantage of the service in 
the Dom Kircho, and also meet the views of the re- 
spected gentlemen I now address, if I were to be ap- 
pointed assistant to the aged Capellmeister, without any 
salary, that I may thus assist the wortliy man in his 
office, and gain the approbation of the magistracy by 
my services, wliich, owing to my cultivated knowledge 
of church music, I am more capable of performing 
satisfactorily than many others. 

Your obedient servant, Wolfgano Amade Mozart, 
Imperial Court Composer. 


Shortly afterwards Constanze was again obliged to 
resort to Baden on account of her health. Mozart 
therefore wrote for good lodgings to his kind friend 
Joseph Stoll, schoolmaster and leader of the choir there, 
whom he often assisted by his compositions, and for 
whom he wrote the splendid Ave verutUf on the 18th of 
June, during one of his wife’s visits. 

262. 

My dear Stoll ! don’t be a mole — 

1st. I should like to kno\^ whether Stadler called 
on you yesterday to ask you for this mass — 
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[of the year 1779 : Kochel, No. 317]. If so, I hope to 
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get it to-day ; if not, I hope you will be so kind as to 
send it to me at once — N.B., with all the parts, and I 
will soon send them back. 2nd. I beg you will engage 
ii small apartment for my wife; she only requires 
two rooms, or a bedroom and dressing-room. These 
must be on the ground floor. The rooms I shoiihl pre- 
fer are what Goldbaiin had at the butcher’s. My wife 
is to arrive on Saturday, or Monday at latest. If you 
cannot get these, at all events see that her rooms are 
near the baths, and, above all, on the ground floor. The 
town actuary’s lodgings, where yerr von Alt lived, 
would do very well, but the butcher’s are preferable. 
3rd. I wish to know whether there is now a theatre at 
Baden. 1 beg for a speedy answer and information on 
these three points. My address is Kauhenstein Gasse, 
im Kaiserhaus No. 970, first floor. 

P.8. — This is the most stupid letter I ever wrote in 
my life, but just the thing for you. 


263. 

June C, 1791. 

Ma trcjs-chere Epouse, 

J’ecris cette lettre dans la petite chain bre au 
Jardin chez Leitgeli [the Salzburg horn-player: see 
Nos. 46 and 194], ou j’ai couche c(‘tte unit excelle- 
ment — et j’espere quema cherc epouse aura passe cette 
unit aussi bien quc moi. J’y passerai cette nuit aussi, 
puisque J’ai congedie Leon ore, et je serai tout seul a la 


* The inaccuracies of tins letter are those of the original. 
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maison, ce que n’est pas agreable. J’attend avec bean- 
coup d'impatience une lettre que m’apprendra comme 
vous avez passe le jour d’hier; je tremble qiiand jo 
ponse ail l)aigne de St. Antoine ; car je erains touj ours 
le risque de tomber sur rcscalier en sortant — et je me 
trouve entre Tesperance et la crainte — une situation 
bien desagr^able ! Si vous n'etiez pas grosse, je crai- 
gnerais moins* — mais abandonnons cette idee triste ! — 
Le del aura eu certainemcnt soin de ma chore Stanzi 
Marini ! 

Madame do Schw*uigenscha ni’a price de leur pro- 
curer line loge pour ce *soir au Theatre de Wieden, ou 
Ton donncra la cin(|uidne part d’Anlain, et j'etais si 
heureux de pouvoir les servir. J’aurai done le plaisir 
de voir cette opera dans leur compagnio. 

I have this moment received your dear letter, and 
find that you are well and in good spirits. ]\[adame 
Leitgeb tied my neckcloth for me to-day- but how ? 
Good heavens! I told her repeatedly, ^This is the 
way my wife does it,’ but it was all in vain. I rejoice 
to hear that you have so good ah appetite ; you must 
walk a great deal, but I don’t like your taking such 
long walks without me. Pray do all I tell you, for it 
comes from my heart. Adieu, my darling, my only 
love ! I send you 2,999^ kisses flying about in the air 
till you catch them. Adieu ! Ever your 

Mozart. 

* His youngest son, Wolfgang Amadeus, was born on the 26th of July. 
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To Heiir Puchbero. 

Juno 25, 1791. 

Dearest and best Friend and Brother, 

Business prevented my having the pleasure of 
calling on you to-day. I have a request to make. My 
wife writes to me that she can see (althougli he has no 
rigid yet to demand it) that her landlord would be glad 
to receive some money for her lodgings as well as for 
her board, and she begs me to send her some. 8up- 
posing that it would be time enough to provide for this 
at the moment of lier departure, I*am not a little pcr- 
ple.ved. I do not wisli to expo??e my wife to anything 
at all disagreeable, and yet I must not leave myself 
entirely without money. If you, my dear friend, can 
supply me with a small sum to send to her immedi- 
ately, you will exceedingly oblige me.* I only require 
the loan for a few days, when you shall receive 2,000 
florins in my name, from which you can at once repay 
} ou rsel f. E ver your 

3Iozaut. 


2Go. 

July 8, 1791. 

My darling sweet Wife, 

I have received your letter of the 7th, enclosing a 
proper acknowledgment of value received. For your 
better security I could have wished to see the signature 


ruchberg’s note is, ‘bent tweiity-fivo florins sumo (.lay.’ 
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of a witness to the paper, for if N. N. chose to be dis- 
honest, he might any day prefer a claim against you for 
short weight or short measure ; then you would have to 
j)ay him at once, which is not always convenient. The 
receipt merely sets forth that he has received a box on 
ike without specifying its character, its force, or its 
duration ; and if he he a person inclined to quibble, he 
may proceed against you, and claim immediate pay- 
ment of any balance still due to him. If I may tender 
my advice, I would say anticipate him in that, and give 
him at once a couple of sound ones, or three well-aimed, 
and one into the bargain, and a few more to follow if he 
should not declare himself satisfied. For I always say 
that kindness can do all things; generous and forbear- 
ing conduct has often reconciled the bitterest enemies ! 
And if at this moment you are unable to pay the whole 
debt, still you have friends ; and I do not doubt that if 
you apply for assistance to Madame N. she would under- 
take to pay part, if not the whole, for you ! 

Dearest wife, I hope you received my letter of yes- 
terday. The time, the happy time of our meeting 
draws nearer. Have patience, and be as cheerful as 
possible. I felt quite depressed on reading your last 
letter, so much so that I almost resolved at once to 
drive out to see you, even before matters had been 
arranged here, but what good would that have done ? 
I must only have driven straight back again, and in- 
stead of my mind being more easy I should have been 
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in still greater anxiety. Tlie affair must be con- 
cluded in the course of a few days, L. has solemnly 
and faithfully promised me this, and then I shall go 
straight to you. If you choose, however, I will send 
you the money, when you can pay everything and re- 
join me here ; nothing I should like better. At the 
same time I do think that Kaden in this fine weather 
must be very pleasant, and moat beneficial to your 
health, having such charming walks there. But you 
are the beat judge of tliis ; if you find that the air and 
exercise are of service to you, then stay where you are, 
and I will come to fetch you, or remain a few days with 
you, if you wish it. But, lus I Lave already said, if you 
like you can return here to-morrow. Write to mo 
frankly which you prefer. Now farewell, dearest 
Stanoe Marini I I send you a million of kisses, and 
am ever your 

Mozaut. 


At this time jNIozart was occupied with the compo- 
sition of the ‘ Flauto Magico,’ which he had undertaken 
this spring from motives of friendship fjratis, for the 
benefit of the theatre director Schikaneder, who was in 
very reduced circumstaitces. He had at this time pro- 
ceeded so far with it that he put it down in his cata- 
logue as essentially completed, and the rehearsals from 
the score commenced. During this busy time he also 
received (certainly in a rather mysterious manner) the 
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commission to compose a Requiem for the sum of 100 
ducats (some say 50), which were shortly afterwards 
paid. He set to work at once with great ardour, not 
only to perform his promise to his wife by working 
hard to earn money, but also from his natural incli- 
nation for that style of composition, which wiis aug- 
mented by the circumstances of his life, but, above 
all, by his daily increasing tendency to gravity, fast 
growing into melancholy. But he was soon to be 
disturbed in his occupation, for in the middle of 
August, the Bohemian Estates summoned him to the 
ceremony of the Emperor Leopold’s coronation in their 
capital, and commissioned him to compose the festal 
opera of ^La Clemenza di Tito’ for the occasion. Mozart 
immediately set off with his wife, and even during the 
journey he went on writing this music, which was com- 
yjleted and rehearsed in nineteen days. He returned to 
Vienna the middle of September. It was in these days 
of hard work at the ‘ Flauto Magico ’ (the Masonic text 
of which particularly interested him), tlie princijml airs 
being finished towards the end of September, that, in 
my opinion, the following note, which bears no date, 
was written. It is addressed to M. M. do Hofdammel, 
rkez lui, and is interesting owing to this name, more 
than from its contents ; Hofdammel being the name of 
an unfortunate lady, a pupil of Mozart’s, who was 
severely wounded with a razor in the throat and face by 
her husband in a fit of jealousy. The husband, after 
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this murderous assault, committed suicide, and a slan- 
derous rumour, which Jahn adopted in his work (iii. 
175), indicated Mozart as the more or less guilty cause 
of this dreadful deed. Happily, Herr von Kdchel’s 
zealous researches have succeeded in satisfactorily 
proving from the judicial proceedings, that Herr Hof- 
dammel did not commit suicide till the 10th of De- 
cember, 1791, five days after Mozart’s death. O. Jahn 
has therefore, in the new edition of his work, 1863, 
No. 10, recalled, or rather rectified, the account pre- 
viously given. Nothing whatever^ has been hitherto 
known as to Mozart’s connection with Herr Hofdarnmel. 
The following note, now first given to the public — the 
gentleman to whom it belongs having obligingly trans- 
mitted me a copy written on transparent paper — only 
shows that these two were on intimate terms, and that 
Hofdammcl was about to become a Freemason, to 
which Mozart was evidently lending his assistance, as 
he so highly prized this order. The concluding words 
of the note can indeed refer to nothing else. The 100 
ducats to wliich he alludes, are no doubt the sum to be 
paid for ‘ Titus,’ for which the Bohemian Estates were 
liable ; and probably Mozart was most unwilling again 
to apply to his friend Puchberg. 


VOL. II. 


T 
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To Herr Hofdammel. 

My deax Friend, 

I take the liberty, without further preface, to ask 
you to do me a favour ; if you can or will lend me 100 
florins till the 20th of this month, you will exceedingly 
oblige me. On the 20th my quarter’s salary falls due, 
when I shall be able to return your loan with thanks, 

I relied too much on the receipt of 100 ducats (which 
I expected from another quarter), but not having yet 
received them, though daily hoping to do so, I have 

c 

left myself no ready cash, and as I am in immediate 
want of money I have recourse to you, being quite 
convinced of your friendship. We shall soon be able 
to call each other by a better name. Your affair is 
now near a close. 

Mozart, 


On the 28th of September Mozart finished the over- 
ture to the ‘ Flauto Magico,’ and the fine march that 
forms the introduction to the second act. The first 
performance took place on l^e 30th of September, 
Mozart himself conducting at the piano. The repre- 
sentations of the opera, which daily increased in popu- 
larity, followed each other in rapid succession, of which 


A printed autograph of this letter is appended to this work. 
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Mozart informs his wife (who was again in Baden) 
with evident joy on the 14th of October. 

267. 

To HIS Wipe. 

Oct. 14, 1791. 

My darling sweet Wife, 

Hofer drove with me yesterday to see our Carl 
[Mozart’s eldest son, who was at school]. We dined 
there, and then drove home together. At six o’clock I 
called for Salieri and Cavalieri in the carriage, and 
took them to my box. (I then w£jnt quickly back to 
fetch mamma and Carl, whom •we had left at Hofer’s.) 
You can’t conceive how polite both were, and how 
much pleased, not only with my music, but with the 
libretto, and in short with everything. They said this 
was a work worthy of being performed at the greatest 
festivities, and before the greatest monarchs, and that 
they would certainly go very often to hear it, as they 
had never seen a finer or a more charming opera. 
Salieri both listened and looked attentively at every- 
thing, and from the symphony to the last chorus there 
was not a single piece that did not call forth from him 
a hrdvo ! or hello ! * It seemed as if they really could 

* We have reason to know from various passiig^es in these letters that 
Salieri was not kindly disposed towards Mozart, and after his death he 
is reported to have said to various friends, ‘ The loss of so grand a genius 
is much to be deplored, but it is fortunate for us that he is dead ; for if 
he had lived longer, we really should not have been offered a crust of 
bread for our compositions.’ 
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not thank me enough for the gratification I had pro- 
cured them. They had intended at all events to have 
gone to the theatre yesterday. They must, however, 
have been in their places by four o’clock, and in my 
box they saw and lieard everytliing quietly. After the 
theatre I sent them home in a carriage, while I supped 
at Hofer’s witli Carl ; we drove home together after- 
wards, and both slept soundly. My taking Carl to the 
opera caused him no small joy. He looks so well ; so 
far as health is concerned, he could not be in a better 
place, but all else is unluckily wretchedly bad. The 
education there may succeed in producing a good pea- 
sant; but— enough! As his serious studies (Heaven 
save the mark !) do not begin till Monday, I have 
begged to keep him till next Sunday after dinner. 
I said I thought you would like to see him. To- 
morrow (Sunday) I shall drive out with him to you, 
when you can either keep him altogether, or I will 
take him back to Hccker’s after dinner. Keflcct 
on this. I think one month cannot do him much 
harm. In the meantime the plan with the Piarists 
can be carried out, and it is now in progress. At all 
events Carl is not worse, though not an atom better 
than he always was ; he is as riotous as ever, chatters 
away as usual, and is even less willing to learn than 
before, because all he does at this school is to run about 
the garden for five hours in the forenoon, and the same 
after dinner. This he owned to me himself ; in short, 
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the children do nothing but cat and drink, sleep, and 
run about. 

Jjeitgeb and Hofcr are with me at this moment, and 
the former stays to dine with me, so I have just sent 
my faithful comrade Primus to order dinner from the 
Purgerspital. I am very much pleased with the fellow. 
lie only once left me in the lurch, so that I was obliged 
to sleep at Hofer’s, which I disliked because they do 
not rise early enough for me. I prefer being at home, 
because there I am accustomed to a regular routine, 
and this one occasion when I wa^ away made me feel 
very much out of humour.. Yesterday was wholly 
taken up with the expedition to Bernsdorf, so I could 
not write to you ; but your not having written to me 
for two days is unpardonable. But to-day I hope cer- 
tainly to hear from you, and to-morrow to see you 
myself, and to embrace you from my heart. Farewell I 
Ever your 

Mozart. 

I send Sophie [his youngest sister-in-law : see No. 
180] many kisses. Bo what you choose with N. N. 

268. 

To HIS Wife. 

Saturday night, half-past 10 o’clock. 

My darling sweet Wife, 

On my return from the opera, to my great joy and 
delight, I found your letter. Although Saturday, being 
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post-day, is never a good opera night, still mine was 
crowded this evening, and performed with the custo- 
mary applause and encores. It is to bo repeated to- 
morrow, but suspended on Monday; so Stoll [see No. 
262] must manage to come on Tuesday, when it will 
be given for the first time again ; 1 say for the fijvst 
time^ because it will probably be performed again a 
number of times in succession. I have just eaten a 
capital slice of hare, which Dr. Primus (my faithful 
valet) catered for me; and as my appetite is very good 
to-day, I sent him off again to try to get me something 
more, if possible, and I am writing to you meanwhile. 
Early this morning I set to work so busily [at the 
Ecquiem] that I did not atop till half-past one o’clock, 
so I went off in a groat hurry to Hofer’s (not wishing 
to dine quite alone), where I met your mamma. Im- 
mediately after dinner I went home, and wrote again 
till it was time to go to the opera. Leitgeb asked me 
to take him, which I did. To-morrow your mamma is 
to go with me ; Hofer has given her the libretto to 
read previously. We may well say of mamma that she 
sees the opera, but not that she /iea7's it ! 

The N. N.’s had a box this evening, and heartily 
applauded everything ; but he, the stupid booby, showed 
himself such a thorough Bavarian, that I could not stay 
with him, or I must have called him an ass to his face. 
Unluckily I was in their box when the second act began, 
with a very solemn scene. He laughed all through it. 
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At first I had the patience to attract his attention to 
various passages, but he persisted in laughing. This was 
rather too much, so I called him Papageno, and took 
myself off; but I don’t believe the thick-headed oaf 
understood the allusion. I went into another box where 
Hamm and his wife were. I had the greatest pleasure 
in being with them, and stayed there till the end. I 
went behind the scenes when Papageno’s air accom- 
panied by bells began, feeling such a strong impulse to 
play the bells myself for once. I played them a capi- 
tal trick, for at Schikaneder’s pausp I made an arpeg- 
gio ; he started, looked behind.the scenes, and saw me. 
The second time the pause came, I did nothing, when 
he paused, and would not proceed. I guessed his 
thoughts, and i^layed a chord, lie then struck the 
bells and said HaWs Maul ! (hold your tongue !) which 
made everybody laugh. I believe it was owing to this 
joke that many learned for the first time that Schi- 
kaneder did not himself play the instrument. You 
cannot think what a charming effect the music has 
from a box close to the orchestra, far better than from 
the gallery ; as soon as you return you must try this. 

Sunday, 7 o’clock a.m, — I have slept as soundly as 
possible, and hope that you have done the same. I 
thoroughly enjoyed the half capon that friend Primus 
brought me. At ten o’clock I am going to hear mass 
at the monastery of the Piarists, because Leitgeb told 
me that I could then speak to the director [about Carl], 
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and I shall also stay to dine there. Primus told me 
yesterday that a great many people were ill in Baden. 
Is this true? Be very careful not to expose yourself 
to this stormy weather. Now comes Primus with the 
tiresome news that the post-carriage drove off at seven 
o’clock this morning, and no other goes till the after- 
noon ; so my writing late at night, and early in the 
morning, has been of no use. You cannot get this 
letter till to-night, which vexes me very much, I 
shall positively come to see you next Sunday, when we 
can all go together to the Casino, and home on Mon- 
day. Lechleitner was again at the opera ; though no 
great connoisseur, he is at all events a real lover of 
music, and this N. N. is not. He is a mere nonen^ 
tityy and much prefers a dinner. Farewell, my dar- 
ling ! I send you a million of kisses. Ever your 

Mozart. 

P.S. — Kiss Sophie from me. To Siesmag * I send two 
good fillips on the nose, and a hearty pull at his hair. 
A thousand compliments to Stoll. Adieu ! ^ The hour 

strikes I Farewell ! We shall meet again I’ 


These words, taken from \he grand trio of the 
‘ Flauto Magico,’ are the last written words of Mozart 

* Ho undoubtedly alludes to his youngest child Wolfgang, of whom 
h<» used to prophesy that he would be a genuine Mozart, because when 
ho cried, he always did so in the precise key in which his father chanced 
to be playing at the moment. 
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which have been preserved, or are known to exist. 
His wife soon returned to Vienna, but she was not de- 
stined long to enjoy the society of her husband. While 
working with eager zeal and haste at the completion of 
^ Titus ’ when in Prague, Mozart, who so delighted in 
being with his friends, and was always so cheerful in 
that city, lived chiefly in seclusion. He looked pale, 
took medicine, and on taking leave of his friends told 
them, with tears in his eyes, that they should never 
meet again. On returning to Vienna, he worked in- 
cessantly at the completion of tlje ‘Flauto Magico;’ 
and the various airs composed at that time indicate 
how grave was his strain of thought, and how exclu- 
sively devoted to high and lofty subjects. Not only 
did he imagine that his reputation had been damaged 
in Prague, where, being accustomed to the ‘ Entfiih- 
rung,’ ‘ Figaro,’ and ‘ Don Giovanni,’ they did not 
receive * Titus ’ with such inordinate enthusiasm as his 
previous works, but there was a peculiar circumstance 
which tended to solemnise his mood, and still further 
to elevate his soul beyond the things of daily life, than 
had been the case with him for years. Thoughts of 
death incessantly haunted him. It is quite easy to 
comprehend how the delicate organisation of an artist 
who works with such a strain on his thoughts as Mozart 
had done from his youth upwards, and more especially 
since his stay in Vienna, should gradually begin to lose 
its elasticity, and at last press heavily on the whole 
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nervous system of sucli a man. Nissen relates, no 
doubt on Constanze's authority, that Mozart, years 
before his decease, was harassed by thoughts of death. 

Recently, too, a strange incident had occurred. The 
Requiem was ordered under such ambiguous circum- 
stances that Mozart considered it to be a mysterious 
warning of his own death. A tall messenger, dressed 
in sombre grey, asked him, without naming the person 
who sent the commission, whether he would undertake 
to write a mass for the dead, and when it would be 
finished. Mozart accepted the order, and was eagerly 
engaged in the work, but, owing to the composition 
of ‘ Titus,’ he was obliged to set off in haste to Prague, 
when the singular grey messenger suddenly appeared 
in the same mysterious way beside the carriage, at the 
moment when Mozart and his wife were setting off, 
and pulling Constanze’s dress, he enquired about the 
fulfilment of Mozart’s promise. We indeed now know 
that this man dressed in grey was Leutgeb, the servant 
of Count Walsegg, who had spread such mystery over 
the affair, hoping himself to pass 'for the author of tlie 
work he wished to be composed in honour of the obsc- 
(juies of his recently deceased wife. Mozart, however, 
who knew nothing of this, gave himself up entirely to 
the power of his imagination, and became more and 
more fascinated, not only by the sublime nature of his 
composition, but by the ideas engendered by the mys- 
tical requisition. 
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We learned from his own words how much he was 
absorbed in this his last composition. He constantly 
persevered in writing long after his dinner hour, and 
even beyond the time for the opera. His friends 
assert that in those autumn weeks, whenever they saw 
l)im, he was most deeply engaged, sitting working hard 
at his writing-table, and he even declined giving les- 
sons to a lady, the acquaintance of his particular friend 
Jacqiiin. He wrote the greater part of the work in the 
garden of his pupil Frau von Trattner, in the Laim- 
grube. As soon, however, as a nymber of his opera 
was finished, he sang it thrcwigh at home with his 
friends, playing the instrumental part on the piano. 
The moment Constanze returned from Baden, she saw 
with alarm that her husband’s health was beginning to 
decline, and, in the hope of diverting his mind, she one 
day drove with him to the Prater. But Mozart, who 
for some months past had been passing his time chiefly 
in quiet and thought, soon became very melancholy. 
He began to speak of dejith, and when his wife strove 
to dissuade him from-such gloomy thoughts, he said, 
with tears in his eyes, ^ No, no I my presentiments are 
too strong; I feel I cannot last long; no doubt some 
one has given me poison. I cannot get rid of this 
thought.’ Constanze, alarmed to the uttermost, imme- 
diately called in their intimate friend and physician 
Dr. Closset, who at once prescribed a complete cessation 
of the strain of work as absolutely necessary. Mozart had 
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been hitherto day and night brooding over the com- 
pletion of the liequiem, and not unfrequcntly fallen 
back in his chair in a swoon. He no longer sought to 
deny his conviction that he was writing the Requiem 
for himself, and could not be persuaded to give up 
this idea, constantly recurring to the singular appear- 
ance of the person who gave him the order; and 
when those around him endeavoured to make him 
banish such thoughts, he remained silent — but uncon- 
vinced. 

The short rest from his labours which Constanze 
effected, invigorated so much the failing health of the 
invalid maestro^ that soon afterwards he again asked 
for his score, and in addition wrote at this very time a 
Masonic cantata, ‘ Das Lob der Freundschaft,’ which he 
conducted himself on the 15th of November, at a fes- 
tival of the Masonic Lodge to which he belonged. 
Sogn, however, the renewed strain of work brought on 
a return of his illness. Towards the end of this month 
he came one evening into the ‘ Silberne Schlange ’ in 
the Karnthner Strasse, which he was in the habit of 
frequenting; he looked very pale, and shivered vio- 
lently, so after staying only a few minutes he offered 
his wine to the landlord, Joseph Deiner, with whom he 
often conversed, saying, Mlrink this, and call on me 
to-morrow : winter is come, and we require firewood.’ 
Ihit when Deiner went there next day he found Mozart 
in bed, and the maid told him that her master had be- 
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come so much worse during the night, that they had 
been obliged to send for the doctor. When Mozart 
heard Deiner’s voice, he sent for him, and said in a 
feeble voice, ^Joseph, we can do nothing to-day but 
submit to doctors and apothecaries.’ 

From that day he never left his bed. His hands 
and feet soon began to swell, and violent sickness came 
on. His faithful nurse, besides Constanze, Wtas her 
young sister Sophie, wlio afterwards became Frau Ilai- 
bel. To her we owe an account of these last weeks, of 

which she giv(is us the most graphic description. She 

» 

wrote it in the year 1 825, at the request of her brother- 
in-law Nissen ; and with it we shall bring this work to 
a close. 

^ When Mozart was taken ill, not knowing how serious 
the attack was, we made liim a wadded dressing-gown, 
that when he rose he might be well defended from cold. 
We visited him constantly; he seemed to take great 
pleasure in the dressing-gown. I went every day to 
town to see him [he lived at that time in the Rauhen- 
stein Gasse], and one Saturday when I was there 
Mozart said to me, ‘‘ Now, dear Sophie, tell your mamma 
that I am going on very well, and that I shall be able 
to pay her a visit during the octave of her name-day 
[St. Cecilia, November 22] to congratulate her.” Who 
could be happier than I was at bringing such joyful 
news to my mother — news which indeed she could 
scarcely have expected ? I therefore hurried to tran- 
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quillise her, as he really did seem to me better and more 
cheerful.* 

‘ The next day was Sunday. I was still young, and, I 
own, vain, and fond of being gaily dressed, but still I 
never liked when I wore any finery to go on foot from 
the suburbs [they lived auf der Wieden] to the town, 

♦ The performjinces of the ^ Flauto Magico * continued uninteruptodly, 
and were as succosHful as ever. Mozart felt the deepest interc^st in th(i 
triumph of the work, with which ho luid in a manner closed liis life, 
before linking himself with heaven. In the evenings, at the time of 
the performance, he was in the habit of placing his watch beside him, 
and following the various scenes in spirit. * Now the first act is over , 
now is the time for the guat “Queen of Night! ” ' And the very day 
before his death he said to Constanzo, ‘ Oh ! that I* could only onco more 
hoar my Flaiito Magico ! ’ humming, in a scarcely audible voice, the 
* Tlird-catcher.’ Capellmoister Koser, who was sitting at his bedside, 
went to the piano and sang the air, which cheered Mozart. But his 
spirit was still more engrossed by the Requiem, that testament of his 
life, with which he intended to close his account with heaven, llis 
great object was to be able yet to complete this work, and in fact he did 
so in every material point. In it he expressed, in never-dying powerful 
tones, his consciousness of guilt and of reconciliation with heaven ; 
and though some portions are only sketches which another has filled up, 
still their substance undoubtedly emanates from the genuine soul of 
Mozart. He felt that he could now calmly draw nt'ar the judgment-seat 
of the Almighty. In the innermost depths of his heart he was con- 
scious of his human frailty, and expressed the deep penitence of his 
heart in chords such tis no mortal ear had evt*r yet heard. It was also 
a great consolation to him to remember (this ho expressly told his wife) 
that the Ijord to whom he had drawn near in humble and childlike faith, 
had suffered and died for him, and would look on him in love and com- 
piission. The tones of the Requiem were so heartfelt and true, that 
they fully display the earnestue.ss of those convictions. 

While working at the Requiem, which he frequently did on his sick- 
bed, when a number was finished, he caused it to be sung, taking the 
ait himself in his delicate falsetto. The day before his death he desired 
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and to drive there cost money ; so I said to our good 
mother, Dear mamma, Mozart was so well yesterday 
that I shall not go to see him to-day ; no doubt he is 
even better to-day, Jind one day more or less can make 
no great difference,” on which she said, “ Make me a 
cup of coffee, and then I will tell you what to do.” She 
seemed rather disposed to leave me at home. So I 
went into the kitchen. The fire was out, so I struck a 
light to make it up again ; but Mozart was never out 
of my thoughts. My coffee was ready, and the light 
still burning. ^ I now fixed my eyes steadily on my 
candle, and thought “ I should like to know how 
ISIozart is,” and as I was thinking of this and gazing at 
the light, it suddenly went out as completely as if it 
had never been burning ; not a spark was to be seen 
lingering in the thick wick, and I am quite positive 
that nowhere was there the slightest current of air. I 
could not help shuddering, so 1 ran to my mother and 
told her about it. She said, “Well, dress quickly, and 
go to the town, but bring me back word immediately 
how he is ; be sure you don’t stay long.” 


the score to bo brought to him in bed (it was two o’clock in the after- 
noon), and sang his part ; Uon^dict Shack (for whom he had written 
the part of Tamino) t^ok the soprano, his brother-in-law, Ilofcr, tho 
tenor, and Gerl (tho singer of Sarrastro) tho bass. They had got througli 
the various parts, to the first bars of the Lacrimosa^ when Mozart sud- 
denly hurst into tears, and laid aside the score. The delicate organs of 
his bodily frame were already fast decaying, so much so, that even his 
cherished canary was obliged to be taken out of the room, because tlio 
invalid could no longer bear its singing. 
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‘ I made all the haste I could. Good God 1 how 
shocked I was when my sister, almost in desperation, 
and yet striving to control her grief, hurried to meet 
me, saying, ‘ Thank God ! Sophie, you are come. He 
was so bad during the night, that I scarcely expected 
him to live till daybreak. Stay with me to-day, I beg, 
for if he has another such attack he must die this night. 
Go to him, and sec how he is.” I tried to compose my- 
self and went up to his bedside, when he instantly ex- 
claimed, “ Oh ! my dear Sophie, it is well that you are 
come, and you must stay to-night ; you . must see me 
die.” I strove to control my feelings, and to dissuade 
him from such thoughts; but to all I could say be only 
replied, ‘‘ I have the taste of death on my tongue, I 
smell the grave ; and who can comfort my Constanze if 
you don’t stay here ?” Yes, dear Mozart, but I must 
first go to my mother to say that you wish me to re- 
main with you to-day, or she will think some misfortune 
has happened.” Yes, do so then, but come back soon.” 

‘ Good heavens ! what were my feelings ! My poor 
sister followed me to the door,^begging me for God’s 
sake to go to the priests at St. Peter’s, and ask one of 
them to call as if by chance. This I accordingly did, 
but they hesitated for some time, and I had great diffi- 
culty in persuading one of these unchristian fathers to 
do as I wished. I then went with all speed to my 
mother, so anxiously expecting me. It was by this 
time quite dark. How shocked my poor mother was ! 
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I persuaded her to go for tlie ni^ht to the eldest 
daughter of the late Jfofer, and ran back as quick as 
I coidd to my inconsolable sister. 

‘ I found Siissmayr [a pupil of Mozart’s] sittinj^ by 
Mozart’s bed. The well-known Requiem was lying on 
the coverlet, and Mozart was explaining to Siissmayr 
the mode in which he wislied him to comi^lete it after 
his deatli.* He further charged his wife to keep his 
death secret until she had informed Albrcchtsberger of 
it, for the situation [that of assistant at the Stephan 
('liurch] ought to be his before (iod and the world. f 
Clossot, the doctor, was long sought in vain, and was at 
length found in the theatre, but he waited till the end 
of the piece. He then came and ordered cold appli- 
cations on Mozart’s burning head, which gave him such 


* So cortain did ho now feel that ho was dyinpj, that whilo looking; 
onco nioro through thn Ro(|ui<*m, w'ith toarn in his eyes, ho waid, ‘ Did I 
iKjt alw ays say that 1 was writ ing it for mysolf ? ’ 

t Compare Mozart’s application to the city inagistratns in May 1701 , 
also the following hitherto unpuhlished testimonial given hy Mozart to 
the well-known composer Eyhlcr, the original of which is now in the 
Vienna Court Library ; it ^)roves how highly he valued Albrechts- 
bergor. The copy sent me by Dr. Faust I’aehh*r is as follows: — 
‘ 1, the undersignotl, hereby testify, that I consider the bearer of this, 
Joseph Eybler, a worthy pnpH of his celebrated master, Albreehts- 
berger ; a solid composer, skilletl both in chamber and church music, 
experienced in the art of singing ; also a flnisln*d organ and pianoforte 
player ; in short, a young musician whose equal we cannot but regret 
that we so seldom see. -Woi.foano Amadb Mozart, Imperial Capell- 
meister.’ 

VOL. II. U 
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a shock that he died without recovering conscious- 
ness.* 

^ Tlie last movement of his lips was an endeavour to 
indicate where the kettledrums should be used in his 
Requiem. I think I still hear the sound. 

‘ iMiiller came immediately from the Cabinet of Arts, 
and took a plaster cast of the pale dead face.f No 
words of mine, my dear brother, can describe to you the 
boundless despair with which his faithful wife threw 
herself on her knees, imploring the support of the 
Almighty. She could not be induced to leave the body, 
in spite of my fervent entreaties. If her agony of grief 
could have been aggravated, it would have been so by 
the crowds who, on the day following this drea<lful 
night, passed the house weeping and lamenting 
Mozart.’ 

* ITis death took place on the 5tli December, 1791, about one o’clock 
in the morning. 

t *Singularly enough, nothing has over been heard of this death-mask. 
Might it not yet be found somewhere in Vienna ? 



NOTE. 


— 

When tlio doctor arrived Jato at night, ho told Sussmayr con- 
fidentially tliat all liopo wa!4 at an end. Towards niidniglit 
Mozart started n[), his eyes lixc<l ; hia head then gently sank 
hack, and lie socinod to fall asleep ; at ono o’clock in the 
inoniing he was dead. 

Ills death, after following liiin ate])* by step through life, 
causes a shock for the moment ; *l)ut he had so long been 
prepared for the event,, tliat it forms ordy a fitting close 
for his pure and admirable iile, and thus should give rise 
to no depressing feelings. Mozart had finished his course; 
wliether in/iammation of the biviin, according to one phy- 
sician, or fever, or water on the chest, according to others, 
his illness was only the slight impetus given to the stone pre- 
ci])itated from the summit of some lofty tow^er, wliich falls 
by the force of its own weight. I’he powers of Mozart’s life 
Avere exhan.'-ted, ami if this cause had not proved fatal, some 
otlier wmidd soon have d(«ie so. 

Very little information is to be gathered as to subserpient 
events, IMozart died on the fitli of November, 1701. Jlis 
faithfid servant early the «£inie morning pertbrmed the last 
offices for his dead master. The corpse was clothed in the 
black dress of the IVIasonic Brotlierhood, and laid on a bier 
which w as placed in his study beside his ])iano. lie, who had 
so often hrouglit Ibrth living tones from this small instriuneut, 


* Extract from, Nolif s Life of Mozart, 
u 2 
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waa now still and silent. ConsUinzo, who was very ill and 
quite broken-hearted, stretched herself on Ikt husband’s bed, 
in the liopc of being attiicked by the same malady, and dying 
with him. Jiaron von Swieten endeavoured to console her, 
and succeeded at last in prevailing on her to leave the house 
of mourning to slay with some kind friends, lie then took 
charge of the interment. Tlie circumstances of the widow 
being so straitened (the whole inherit:iiice consisting of si\:ty 
tlorina in cash, and the collection of books and music, valued 
at twenty-three florins, forty-one kreuzera), Von vSwieten strove 
to regulate the funeral as economically as ])Ossible. Tt never 
seemed to occur to the rich man, wdio had so often ])rofitcd 
by Mozart’s artistic ]iowers, the aristocratic patron, who had 
reaped so much pleasure from the charming soeit'ty of the 
deceased, that it might 'well have been his privilege to under- 
take not only the management, but the cost of a funeral for the 
gi-eat artist. 

On the afternoon of the following day, tlui benediction was 
pronounced over the corj).se in the C’hurch of St. Stephen. 
This ceremony took place in the Cliapcl of tlio Cross, where 
tlie pidpit of St. Capistrano now stands (ji monuiiumt erected 
to him). It was a rough stormy Decemhor day, with alternate 
showers of snow and rain, when Mozart’s body was earricid out 
of the cathedral. 'J’he few friends wliose warm enthusiasm for 
the maostro overcame their dread of fhe weather, stood round 
the coffin sheltered by umbrellas. Tlicy then followed it 
along the ‘grosse Scluilerstrasse.’ But they too, at tlui Stuben 
Gasse, forsook the procession, wlii eh |)roceeded to the churchyard 
of St. Marx. Thus it occurred, that not a single friend among 
the numbers on wliom lie had conferred so much enjojunent 
during his life, now stood beside his grave. II is worldly 
j)osition was neither liigh nor brilliant, which alone insures 
worldly honours to tlie dead. He who had lived so much for 
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Others, was not even permitted to possess a grave of liis own. 
Out of economy, a place had been purchased for him in a spot 
common to many, in which usually from fifteen to twenty 
coffins were deposited, and regularly exhumed every ten years 
to make room for others. 

Ills faithful servant, whose best services attended him to 
the last, was present at the benediction of his master’s re- 
mains. Von Swieten and Salieri were also there. Siissmayr, 
the good and true Abt Stadler, Capellmeister hoser, and 
the violoncellist Orsler, even followed the bier. Schikaneder, 
Stadler (the clarionet^player), and many others, who during 
the master’s life had contrived to keep up a close intimacy with 
liim, now held themselves aloof, and it was his attached serviint 
alone who thought of asking Constiinze whether a cross sliould 
not be erected over the grave. Her reply was, that tliis was 
sure to be done, concluding that the jiarish where the bene- 
diction took place would also supply a cross. But subse- 
quently, when she recovered, and, her first burst of grief being 
over, slie visited the churchyard with her friends, there wiis a 
new sexton there avIio could not point out the grave ! All 
research was vain, and no efforts liave, oven to this day, dis- 
covered the spot where Mozart lies. 

But let us turn our eyes from this picture, which is not 
that of Mozart to us. llis true image is that of light and life, 
not gloomy visions. He shared the fate of mortality with the 
most insignificant of mortals — nay, even less was his ; his 
obse(iuies were attended ^y no worldly pomp, not even one 
sympathising friend was there, and his last resting-place is 
unknown. But few share with him the mighty prerogative, 
that his renown does not depend on such things — that it has 
shed its radiance over the wide world, like the light diffused 
by the blessed sun. Not without just cause do we employ 
this image — for light is indeed reflected with singular bright- 
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nose from his life and from his works. The existence of few 
men has been so luminous as that of Mozart. He passed through 
the ranks of the eorthbom like a god of light from whose 
head emanate brilliant rays, everywhere disseminating glad- 
ness, light, and warmth. Others may have enjoyed a far 
greater portion of earthly happiness, though his path had its 
brightness too, but his was a far purer bliss. Even in the 
first bloom of his youth soaring above all earthly i)leasures 
and pains, he thus eiu-Iy drew near the brighter light. 

Constanze did not long suffer from her burden of sorrow 
and care ; for though there were slanderers enough ready to 
exaggerate the debts of the deceased master into vast propor- 
tions, the Emperor himself heard the truth from the widow, 
and, with a noble sense of justice, granted her at once a small 
pension, lie also interested himself in a concert that Con- 
stanzo gave at his instigation, and in so generous a manner, 
that she was enabled at once to pay all her husband’s debts, 
which amounted to 3,000 gulden (about 300/.). Soon after- 
wards concerts were given in various places, in order apparently 
to compensate the widow for the neglect shown to the deceased 
maestro. But her anxieties were not entirely relieved till the 
year 1809, when she manded the Danish councillor Nissen, 
who undertook the education of her two sons. From this 
period, too, the memory of her lamented husband (whom all 
the world had in the meantime learned to revere as one of the 
greatest musicians) was renovated more vividly in her heart, 
inspiring a feeling of pride widely hitherto the remembrance 
of the incapacity of the great man to provide an adequate sub- 
sistence for his family had in some degree subdued. 8hc 
therefore now began to think that it would be well worth 
while to furnish the particulars of his life for posterity. Nissen 
industriously collected every reliable information which could 
contribute to form faithful outlines for a portrait of the maestro, 
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and a glorious likeness emerged from the chaos of false or 
distorted traditions. 

He was a man whose mission in this world seems to have 
been entirely fulfilled, to whom it was given to link together 
the godlike with humanity, the mortal with the immortal — a 
man whose footprints not all the storms of time can ever 
efface — a man who, amid all his lofty aims, esteemed the 
loftiest of all to be the elevation of humanity. 
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* Bastien und Bastienin*,’ an operetta 
hy Mozart, i. 5 

BiiUTn^jfartcn, Countess {nh Lendien- 
feld), of Munich, patroness of Mo- 
zart, i. 308, ii. 10, 80, 125, 134, 
180 

Bavarians, Mozart’s opinion respect- 
ing them, i. 280, 282, ii. 278 

Becke, .Toll. Bapt., flute-player at 
Munich, a friend of Moz.art’s 
family, who also took part in tho 
performance of the ‘ KiN Pastere ’ 
at Salzburg in 1775, i. 63, 70, 294, 
331, ii. 58 

Beeck6, Ignaz von, a composer and 
excellent pianist in Wallerstein, 

i. 98, 103, 101, 105, 117, 170. In 
Oct. 1790, Mozart, played with him 
at his concert in Frankfort. 

Benda, Georg,, Capellmeister at 
Gotha, the popular opera-com- 
poser, i. 159, 281 

Beuucci, bass singer at Vienna, for 
whom Mozart wrote the part, of 
Oulielmo, in *Cosi fan tutte,’ ii, 
189 

Bergopzoomer, the celebrated actor, 

ii. 52 

Berlin, Mozart’s residence there, 
ii. 249 

Bernacchi, the celebrated singing- 
master and singer, i. 210 

Bernasconi, Antonia, prima donna, 
ii. 58, 75, 81 

Bimberl, the dog belonging to the 
family at Salzburg, always greeted 
by Mozart, L 48, 314, 326, ii. 135 


CKO 

Bonieke, J. M., pri\ate seendary of 
the Aivh bishop Hieronymus, ii. 6 
Bologna, Mozart’s letters from Lht nee, 
i. 15, 17 f’t seq., 40 
Bono, Gius,, Tlofcapellmeister at 
Vienna, ii. 18 
Botzen, j. 40 

Braun, von, conneillor at Vienna, a 
musical amateur, ii. 8, 10 
Bridi, the merchant, an admirer of 
Mozart, ii. 234 

Bmekmann, the eelebrated actor at 
Viimna, receives a present from 
the Emp(Tt>r, ii. 95 
Brunetti, violinist in the Salzbiiig 
orehestni, i. 178, 230, 258. At 
Vienna, ii. 4, 17 

Bullinger, a el(*rgyman and an 
intimate friend of the Mozart 
family, at Salzburg, i. 84, 98, 107, 
111, 132, 213, 250, ii. 130 


^AMBINF, Giov. Gius., violinist 
and composer, i. 204 
Canal, Count, of Prague, a patron of 
Mozart., ii. 226, 242 
Caiinabieh, Christian, direefor of the 
orelu'stra at Mannheim, celebrated 
for his excellent qualifications as 
an orchestral leader, i. 108 vt svq,^ 
128, 172, 193, 224, 249, 280, 288. 
AtMunich, 283, 295, 299,307, 308, 
315, 320, 327, ii. 263. TTis daugh- 
ter Rosa, a pupil of Mozart, i. 109, 
114, 121, 124, 135, 146, 116, 163, 
, 194, 320 


Cavalieri, Madllo., a bravura singer 
at Vienna, for whom Mozart wrote 
the part of Constanze in the ‘Ent- 
fiihrung,’ ii. 06, 69, 220, 275 
Cettuirelli, court singer at Salzburg, 
i. 254, 307, 312; at Vienna, ii. 4, 
80, 87, 95, 105, 113, 179, 187 
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ClI 

Chnbot, Duc1k‘ss(‘ do, Mozart’s visit 
to her in Paris, i. 200 
Chi4>ms(>(*, Prinoo Bishop of. See Zoil. 
ClomcntijMiizio, Mozart’s competition 
with him Lcforo the Emperor Jo- 
seph II., and his opinion respect- 
ing him, ii. 1P2, 115, 117, 118, 
13.), 193 

Closset, Dr., Mozart’s family phy- 
sician, ii. 2.55, 289 
(^oheiizl, Count J’hil. von, at Vienna, 
tlio friend and confidant of Joseph 
II., court and stato vice-chancellor 
of Prince Kaiinitz, to whom he was 
much attached, ii. 8, 61, 05, 90, 
183 

Concert Spirituel at Paris, i. 182, 
202, 212, 217; h. 153 
Consoli, Tommaso, soprano singer 
at Munich, wdio sang in Mozart’s 
* Hi Pastoro ’ on tho occasion of 
its ))erforinance at Salzburg in 
1775, and for whom the part of 
Eamiro in the ‘ Finta (liardiniera* 
was writtem, i. 62 

Constanze AVeber, wife of Mozart, 
ii. 36, 61. Mozart’s dc.scriptM)n 
of her, 103 ef seq. The marriage 
contract, 108, 116. Mozart’s dif- 
ficultiis in obtaining his father’s 
consent to the marriage, 116, 121, 
123, 126, 141. persuades Mozart 
to write fug\ics, 129. Lettt^fs from 
her, 36, 130 Mozart’s letter to 
her as bride, 131 ; the wedding, 
145, 156. Her situation, 169, 187, 
193. Letters to her, 242 et ^eq., 
252, 2.59 et seq., 267, 269, 275, 
277. Her illnesses and residence 
in Baden, near Vienna, 262, 254, 
266, 275 

‘ Cosi fan tuttc,’ Mozart’s, ii. 266 
‘Coup d’archet, le premier, ' i. 212 
Cross-bow shooting at Salzburg, i. 
X33 


DUS 

"J^ALHEIIO, Baron H. von, di- 
rector of the Mannheim theatre, 
i. 281, 284 

Banner, Christian, violinist at 
MiinnluMm, i. 108, 146 
Banzi, Fninziska, singer at Mann- 
heim, 126 

Ba Ponte, Jjorenzo, stage- writer at 
V''ienna, autlior of the texts of 
' Figaro,’ ‘Bon Juan,’ and ‘Cosi 
fan tuttP,’ ii. 189, 223 
Bauer, tenor-si ngur at Vienna, for 
whom Mozart wrote the part of 
Ptidrillo in tho ‘Eiitfnhning,’ ii. 
67, 138 

Beibl, a musician of Salzburg, i. 
27 

Bo Ji%n, a wealthy Dutchman, cn- 
• gages Mozart to write music for 
tho flute, i. 148, 161, 155, 171, 
270 

Bemmler, Joh. Mich., Cathedral 
organist at Augsburg, i. 105, 
291 

Benis, Mozart’s opinion of his 
‘Bard’s Song’ on Gibraltar, ii. 
174 

B’Epinay, Madame Ix)insc, the friend 
of Grimm and of lioussoau. See 
Grimm. 

Do Vismes, Biroctor of tho Grand 
Opera at Paris, i. 207 
*Bon Giovanni’ (‘Bon Juan’), ii. 

230, 234. At Vienna, 241, 246 
Dresden, ii. 243, 249 
Bubreil, violinist, a pupil of Tartini, 

i. 76 

Buodrama. See Melodrama. 

Burst, Frau von, a young widow of 
Munich, friend of tho Mozart 
family, i. 49, 50, 63 
Busch ek, Franz, pianist at Prague, 

ii. 225, 242. His wife Josephine, 
a singer and pianist, friend of 
Mozart, i. 329, ii. 66, 80, 243 
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EBE 

TjiBEKLTN, Ernst, CapollmoisttT 
at Salzburj?, under Archbishop 
Sigismund, i. 102, ii. 128, 130 

Eck, violinist and composer at Mu- 
nich, ii. 134, 136 

England, Mozart’s predilection for, 
and his intention to visit, ii. 153, 
166, 174, 225 

‘Entfiihrung aus dom Serail,* ii. 34, 
66, 76, 82. Detailed description of, 
sent by Mozart to his father, 84, 
93, 96, 121, 134, 136. Account of 
it.s performances, 138, 141, 114, 
147, 154, 166, 177, 179, 204. Is 
copied for the Berlin Court, 159 , 
Mozart’s pianoforte arrangement, 
174 

Esser, a violinist, born at *Aix-la- 
Chapelle about 1736, very cele- 
brated in his day, i. 324, 326 

Esterhazy, Count, at Vienna, ii. 182, 
186, 208, 246 

Tf’ERLENDI, Gius., hautboy-play- 
er at Salzburg, Mozart’s concerto 
for him, i. 109, 172, ii. 182 

Ferraresi del Bene, prima donna at 
Vienna, for whom Mozart wrote 
Fiordiligi in ‘Coal fan tutte,’ ii, 
247 

Fiala, Jos., a celebrated hautboy- 
player at Munich, afterwards in 
Salzburg, i. 75, ii. 10 

‘Figaro,’ ii. 223, 224, 227, 246, 
255 

Filarmonici. See Philharmonists. 

Firmian, Carl Jos. von, patronises 
Mozart at Milan, i. 45 

, Frz. I^actantius, head stew- 
ard of the Archbishop of Salzburg, 
a patron of Mozart, ii. 97 

Fischer, Ludwig, a celebrated bass 
singer in Vienna, for whom the 
part of Osmin was written by Mo- 
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zart, i. 48, ii. 5, 18, 67, 69, 81, 84, 
85, 134, 138, 170, 180, 184 
Fischer, J. Chr., a distinguished 
hautboy-player, Mozart’s opinion 
respecting him, ii. 231 note 
Fischietti, Capcllmeister at Salzburg, 
i. 43, 232, 270 

Flute, the, Mozart’s antipathy for, 

i. 172 

Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Mozart at, 

ii. 259-263 

Franz, Emperor of Austria, ii. 256 
Franzl, Ignaz, violinist at Mann- 
heim, i. 131, 282 

Frederick William II. of Prus.sia, 
ii. 212, 251, 252, 253 
Freemasons, order of, ii. 218, 236, 
253, 273 

French, the. See Paris. 

Freysingen, V'^on, a friend of the 
elder Mozart at Munich, i. 83, 104 

/"^ABRIELLI, acelobrated prima 
donna in Italy, i. 18, 37. Mo- 
zart’s opinion of her singing, 177 
Gallizin, Prince, Russian ambassa- 
dor at Vienna, ‘ un grand imb6- 
eile,’ ii. 6, 7, 171, 172, 209 
Gallns (properly Mederitsch), tho 
composer, li. 179 

Gassmann, Flor., Capellmeister at 
Vienna, tho teacher of Salieri and 
of Joseph II., Mozart’s opinion of 
his * Notte Critica,’ ii. 180 
Gatti, Luigi, Domcapellmcjistor at 
Salzburg, ii. 164, 179, 180 
Gqfjler, Baron Tob. Phil, von, for 
whose drama, * Thamos, Konig 
von Aegypten,’ choruses were writ- 
ten by Mozart, i. 305, ii. 182 
Gellert, Christ. Furchtegott, i. 10 
Gemmingen, Von, a poet, and patron 
of Mozart at Mannheim, i. 193, 
249, 286 

Gilofsky, Franz and Kathorl, early 
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fri<‘n(lM of Mozart at Salzhurp, i. 
2.'}9, 314, 320, 330, ii. 6, 19, 135, 
IIG, 179 

German national theatre, Mozart’s 
intoroHt iind exertions in its be- 
half, i. 70, 115, 125, 132, 158, 
205, ii. 152, 180, 184, 218 

Gluck, ( -hr Willibald, the great rn- 
formrr of dramatic music, i. 182, 
285, ii. 58, 76, 81, 88, 147, 200. 

‘ Alceste,' 98. Iiiviles Mozart and 
his wife to dine with him, 184. 
His ‘ rilgrimme von Mekka,' 207. 
His death, 236 

Goldoni, a favourite Italian writer of 
cometlies of that time, from whom 
Mo/art selected tho t«“xl of an 
opera, ii. 180 

(io.s.sec, J^’ranc. Jos., composer of 
instrumental pieces and opera.s, 
ftuinder of the Kcole lioyale de 
Chant at Fans, i. 199 

Graf, compose*!* and orchestral di- 
rector at Augsburg, i. 89 

Orejdiich. See Kreibich. 

Grimm, Huron Friedr. Melchior, at 
Paris, tlie well-known Eneyelo- 
piediht, W’ho took sueli deep in- 
t» r«*st in tho Mozart chddren, i, 
119, 169, 171, 189, 193, 199,216, 
243, 211, 262-266, 268, 271, 274, 
278, 279, 290 

Giianlasoni, impre.sario at Prague, 
ii. 212 

Guiries, Dnke of, at Paris, his 
daughter Mozart's pupil in mu- 
sieal eoinpo.sition, i. 205, 226, 245, 
265 

■fTADDICIC, Count, Austrian 
field-marshal, a great lover of 
musie, ii. 256 

Handel, rehearsal of tho ‘ Messiah’ 
at Mannheim, i. 108. His fugues, 
ii. 128 ctaeq. 
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Hafner, Sigmund, wholesale dealer 
and burgomaster at Salzburg, for 
whom Mozart wrote tw’o sympho- 
nies, ii. 139, 140, 143, 154, 171, 
182, 200 

Hagen a 11 or, a merchant at Salzburg, 
in whose house* the Mozart family 
were living at the time of the birth 
of Wolfgang, i. 6, 20, 29, 33, 45, 50 

Haibcl, Sophie (born Weber), 
youngest sister of Constanze, and 
her and Mozart’s nurse during 
their illnesse.s, ii. 103, 143, 116, 
277, 280. Her account of Mozart’s 
death, 285 

Hamm, von, secretary in the Crown 
Otficc at Munich, i. 77, 78, 82, 88 

H.isse, #ne of the most admired and 
jjcb brati d opera composers of the 
last century, i. 36, 38 

ITassler, tlic organist, Mozart’s com- 
petition with him at Lt'ipzig, ii, 
216 

Hatzfeld, Count, prebendary of Eich- 
sta»lt, a violinist and friend of Mo- 
zart, ii. 231 

Haydn, Joseph, i. 15, 20, 25, 28, ii. 
211, 264. Dedication of the quar- 
ters, ii. 221 

Haydn, Michael, nu mber of tho 
Salzburg band, and uftirwards 
organist to tlie Churcli of the Tri- 
nity, i. 51, 77, 223, 232, ii. 80. 
Mozart's opinion of his wife, i. 254, 
255. Mozart requests some of 
his compositions, ii. 181. Violin 
duetts wTitton by Mozart for him, 
ii. 203 

Hefner, von, an early friend of Mo- 
zart, i. 35, 42. 216 

HiekI, Jos., court painter at Vienna, 
for whom Mozart composed a sere- 
nade, ii. 93 

Hieronymus (Count Colloredo), 
Archbishop of Salzburg since 1771, 
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i. 52, 69, 62, 109, 260, 283, 
828, 336. Travels to Vienna, ii. 
4. Hia ill-treatment of Mozart, 
who quits the arcliiepiseopal aer- 
viee, 21 et scq., 40 rt seq., 58, 87, 
159, 172. Mozart’s fear that the 
archbishop would cause him to be 
arrebtodif hereturin d to Salzburg, 
192, 196, 177, 122 
Hofdamnu‘1, Frau von, Mozart’s 
pupil in Vienna, ii. 272 
TIofer, Joseplni (born AVeber), Mo- 


zart’s eldest sister-in-law, for 
whom the ‘ Ktuiigiii der Nacht’ 
was written, i. 167, ii. 103, 2(i2. 
Her husband, a violinist, ii. 22G, 
249, 251, 259, 276. 277, 27« 
Hoffmann, Leop., Capellnieiirtor at 
the Stephan (’hureh in Viennjii, 


ii. 265 


Hoffmelster, Franz Antcm, Ttuisicnl 
director and publisher in Vienna, 
ii. 224, 261 

Holy Cross, 3Ionastory of, at Augs- 
burg, where Mozart was ver^ fa- 
vourably reeeived in 1777, and 
where he frequently played, i. 101, 
102, 129, 225 

Hol/baiier, Igiiaz, Cap« ]lmeister at 
Mannheim, i. 110,111, 121, 198. 
His grand op<Ta * (1 anther von 
Sehwarzburg,’ 12.5, 132 

Huber, Professor, stage critic at 
Munich, i. 03, 72 

Hullrnaudel, N. J., nephew of tho 
celebrated French-horn player 
Eudolf (svfl that name), distin- 
gui.shos himself in Paris as pianist, 
harmonica player, and composer, 
i. 238 


TDOMFNEO, an opera by Mozart, 
^ i. .305 d ii. 68, 81, 105, 
118, 121, 134, 185, 186, 203, 207 


JOS 

‘II 116 Pastore,’ a festal opera by 
Mozart, i. 84, 173, 194 
Italy, h'tters from thence, i. 7 €t 
8(q. Mozart’s opinion of the Ita- 
liaiLs, ii. 189, 191. His wish to 
return thiJlier, i. 80, 165, 166, 
201. His intention to write an 
Italian opera, ii. 174, 190 


JACQUIN, Fran/iska von, Mo- 
zart’s pupil at V^ienna, ii. 229 


Mo- 

pupil at V^ienna, ii. 229 
— ~ Gottfried von, brother of tlio 
preceding, Mozart’s friend, ii. 226, 
232. 231 


Jomelli, Nieolo, Capellmeistcr at 
Wurternberg, and a celebrated 
Composer of operas and church 
music, i 20, 22, 24 

Jo.seph II , the German Emperor, 
commissions Mozart to write the 
opera of ‘ liU Fiiita Seinplice,’ i. 
6. Ilis plan for the establishnnuit 
of a (bTiiian opera at Vienna, i. 

158. Mozart’s efforts to obtain an 
interview with him, ii. 8, 17, 119. 
His cabinet-music,!. 118. With 
the Grand Duchess at Sclionbriinn, 
ii. loo. With the Princess Eliza- 
beth of Wiirtemberg, ii. 100,170. 
Favours Salieri, ii. 101 ; his opi- 
nion of Mozart, ii. 112, 185, 189. 
Conjest betweiui Mozart and CIc- 
meuti in his presenee, ii. 117. 
Confers a present on tho actor 
Hrockmann for having declared 
tjip Grand Duke Paul a ‘ Ham- 
let,’ ii, 95 Ib'lations with Mozart, 
ii. 127, 152. Prohibits insti’umcntal 
music in tho Vienna chureheR, ii. 

159. Appoints Mozart to the office 
of court musician, ii. 236, 241. His 
death, ii. 255 

Josepha Weber, sister-in-law of Mo- 
zart. See Hofer. 
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ka;i 

TZ AISERSHEIM, Mozart’s lottors 
from thence, i. 287-293 
Karl Theodor, Elector Palatine, Mo- 
zart with him in Mannheim, i. 108, 
no, 112, 114-116, 13.3, 137-141, 
141, 1 17, 265. In Munich, 157, 
221, 218, 280. Mozart dedicates 
six violin sonatas t.o his wife in 
1770, 200. Mozart receives an 
order for ‘ Tdomeneo,’ 305, 309, 
312, 331, 331. Mo/art expects a 
present from liim, but in vain, li 

10. Plays at the court in 1700, 

11. 263 

Kaunit/, T’rinoe, Aiistri.an chancel- 
lor, i. 48, li. .'>7, 140, 142. 152 
Keiserin, Mailili'., a sinf^iT at Munich, 

i. 71, 76, 175, 270, 286 
Kircliheim-Uolaiid, in the Pfalz, Mo- 
zart’s Msit there, i. 102 

Klein, Anton, <lrama-writcr at Mann- 
hoini, li. 218 

Klcinmaym, Th. von, arcliiepiscopal 
Master of the Rolls at Salzburg, 

ii. 1, 10, 15 

Klopstock, ‘ Ode to Edone,’ i. 30l 
Kozelucli, Leopold, a favourite jiiu- 
nist and oouii«»scr of pianoforte 
music at Vienna, the enemy and 
rival of Mo/art, li. 50, 62 
Kraft, Anton, and his son Nicolaus, 
celebrated violoncello-player^, who 
aftcr\var<ls were accustomed to 
play in the Lichnow.sky circle, 
and by wliom Beethoven’s earlier 
compositions were so admirably 
performed, ii. 21G 
Krcybich (or Greybig’), first violinift 
at .loseph ll.’s concerts, i. 48 


' T A Clenienzadi Tito.’ Sre ‘Titus.’ 
‘La fliita Giardiniera,’ opera 
bulla by Mozart,!. 49, 53, 115, 282 
Lahoiissayn, Pierre, first violinist at 


l’oca 

the Concert ypirituel in Paris, i. 
217 

Lang, French-hom player at Mann- 
heim, i. 109. At Munich, 320 
Lange, Joseph, court actor at Vienna, 
husband of Aloysia Weber (atc 
that name), ii. 32, 47, 95, 179, 
184, 244, 249 

Langmantel, Von, Burgomaster at 
Augsburg, Mozart’s amusing de- 
scription of him, i 85 ; and of his 
son, 80, 03-0.5. 107 
Jiaudon, the celebrated Austrian 
field-marshal, and opponent of 
old Fritz, i. 238, ii. 99 
Le Gros, Joh., director of the Con- 
cert Spirituel at Pans. i. 108, 100, 
203, 228, 229, 265, 270, ii. 153, 
180 

liCipzig, Mozart in, ii. 2 14, 240. The 
‘ Enlfulii’ung ’ performed there, 
ii 203 

Lcitgeb, honi-player of Salzburg, 
who afterwards went to ^’’lenna, 
where, being inc.npable of sei'uring 
Ins own advaii(*enicjit, he was zea- 
loii.sly assisted by Mozart, i. 42, 
45. ii. 121, 13.'), 267, 277, 278 
‘Le Noz/e di Eigaro.‘ Sir ' Fig.iro.’ 
Leopold 11 , Mozart’s petition to 
him, ii. 256 

Liehnousky, Prince Carl, at Vienna, 
a great lover of mnsie, j)afron of 
Mozart and afterwanls of lleetho- 
ven.ii. 211, 213, 241, 216,217, 251 
Lieehteiistciii, Prince Louis, eldest 
son of the reigning prince Franz 
Joseph, ii. 110, 210 
Linz, li. 19, 198, 199, 202, 204 
Lipp, court organist at Salzburg, i. 
232, ii. 80. His d.augliter, a court 
singer, afterwards became the wife 
of M. Haydn. Ser Haydn. 

‘L'Oea del Cairo,’ a comic opera by 
Mozart, ii. 190, 193, 198, 201-208 
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TC A}(SHE[Mt iettert fiwm, i. 108 i 
^ $i uq..^ 5f8^) ti sfq. i{(*niarjc8 ! 
eoacerninff, t. 233, 277, ii. 218 I 
lUm, ifinger at Afuntch, ! 
and aftvnrarda at Dn^adca, ii. 247 j 
Afantua, Afoairt thw% i. II ( 

Afanauoli, a celrbrated male soprano, | 

i, 8. 17, 38, 39 i 

Alara, riolonrello player, husband of . 

the celebrated singer, i. 309, 31»5, j 

ii. 11 

Alarehiind, Afui^retha, the ^singer, 
aiifl her brother ifeinrieh, a violin- 
iht, ]>oth of them pupils of the 
older Mozart, ii. 60, 124, 137» 

190. 204, 263 

Alarianne Mozart, called Nannerl, 
sister of Mozart, letters to her, i. 

7-60, ii. 82, 105, 122, 128, 216, 

232, 211. Alozart, sends romp<isi- 
tions, ^0 , to her, i. 81, 122, 1.39, 

237. ii. 65, 124, 182, 193, 212, 

214. Her marriage, ii. 215 
Martin, JMiil, Jae , in eonjunetion 
witli Mozart, prepares eoneerls in 
Vienna, li. 36, 134, 135 
Martini, Pudro Giainbalti.sta, the 
most celebrated Italian miisieal 
theorist of the last century, i. 53, 

59, 120, 236 

Maximilian, Franz, Arehduke of 
Austria, afterwards Grand-Duko 
of Cologne, for whom Mozart 
compose<l the ‘ K6 Pastore,’ i. 82, ; 

194. Mozart’s patron at Vienna, 
ii. 96, 101, 119, 136, 142, 152 
Maximilian III., Gmnd-Puke of Ba- 
\ aria, a great connoisseur of musie, 
by whom Alozart was comruis- 


voz 

n’onsd to write tho ^Finta Giar- 
Afliem,' i. 49, 52. His conversa- 
tion with Mozart, i. 68, His death. 
167 

Afeissner, baas-singer in the Salzburg 
orchestra, i. 210, 211 
Afelodrama (Duodraraa), Mozart’s 
remarks concerning, i. 281, 286, 
200 

Mesmer, Dr., inspector of normal 
schools in Vienna, a friend of Mo- 
zart, i. 5, 63, 150, ii. 4, 1 1, 61, 106 
Alefastasio, court poet at Vienna, i. 
219 

Alilan, Alozarf’s letters from thence, 
i. 10-14, 30-32, 35-39, 40-46 
Misliwccze{*k, .Toseph, an opera com- 
}s)s(*r and friend of Alozart, i. 40, 
78. 122, 178, 254 

‘Alitridate, di Ponto,’ an opera 
MTiftcn by Mozart for Alilan in 
1770, i. 13, 17, 18, 30-32 
Aloliere’s works presented to Mozart 
by the elder Wt‘biT, i. 196 
M<*ik, von, an early friend of Mo- 
zart, i. 10, 14, 27, 51, 62, 96 
AIoll, von, a Salzburg acquaintance 
of Mo/art, ii. 1 1, 62 
Monoih’arnu. Sir Alelodrama. 
Alo/.jrt's cousin. ,S/Y'lhisle. — Mozart’s 
father, .Job. tJeorg. Leopold, i. ,3. 

II is admiration for (bUert, i. 10. 
Ills travels with Wolfgang in 
Hal^, 7 it 39 it neq. His 
remarks concerning M. Haydn, 
i. 223. His contention with his 
son relative to liis propos<'d ar- 
■fistiejourmy in company wnth the 
Weber family, 16.5-167, 173. His 
eflTorts to induce him to return to 
Sa l/burg, 224. 3>u vein to Munieh 
to witness the performance oj 
‘Idomeneo,’ 340. Seeks, but in 
vain, to overcome his son’s ani- 
mosity towards Archbishop Hie- 
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MOZ 

' ronymus, ii. 31. Disapproves of 
his son’s betrothal to Constanze, 
113. Also opposes his wedding, 
141. Is asked to send some of his 
music to Vienna, 186, 187. Is 
visited at Salzburg by Wolfgang 
and Constanze, **198. Ho returns 
the visit, 217. His death, 232. 
— Mozart’s mother, Anna Maria, 
i. 4. Accompanies her son on 
his journey to Paris, 59. Dies 
there, 213, 220, 239.~M<)zart’s 
sister. See Marianne. — Ilis eld- 
est son Carl, ii. 275. — Ilia wife. 
Sf'e Constanze. 

Mozart, Wolfgang Amnde. 

A. m Life, 

First Jmrney to Italy. — Verona, 
i. 7. Milan, 10 et s<q. llologna, 
15. Koine, 17, 18. Naples, 19 
et srq. 

Second Journey to Italy^ i. 31 
svq. 

Grand Artistic Journiy, aeeom- 
paiiiod by his mother. — Wasser- 
burg, i. 59. Munich, 02. Un- 
huceessful eflrt)rts to obtain aii 
ai)poinlrnent, 03 tt s(q. Augs- 
burg, 85. 1'he ])ianof()rte-niaker 
Sti'in and his daughter Nanetti*, 
afterwards Madame StreicluT, 80, 
98. 103. Mannheim, 108^ At 
Cannabieh’s, 108. Al court, 114 
et S(q. Witli the natural chil- 
dren of Carl Theodor, 115, 140. 
His love for Aloysia WcImt, 100 
et seq. Departure for Kireh- 
heim-Boland to the T’rince.s.s of 
Orange, 159, 102. Ilia plan for 
visiting Italy in company with the 
Webers, 106. His sorrowful de- 
parture from Mannheim, 193. 
Paris, 197. The Due de (luines, 
205. The Duchesso de Chabot, 
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MOZ 

200. Writes a symphony for the 
Concert Spiritucl, 212, 217, 227. 
His letter respecting the death of 
his mother. 213 et seq. Witli 
Karon Grimm, 222. Yields to his 
father's entreaties and returns to 
service in Salzburg, 259 et seq. 
Departure from Paris, 267. Strnss- 
burg, 271 ef stq. Mannheim, 280 et 
seq. Munich, Aloysia’s inconstancy, 
295. Salzburg, 300. Composition 
of ‘ Idomeiieo,’ 305. Goes with the 
Archbishop to Vienna, ii. 3. Is 
badly treated by him, 21. Leaves 
bis service, 22. 

The Vienna Period, 17«1-1791.— 
The ‘ Entfuhrung aus dem Serail ’ 
(wdiidi see). Besides with the 
JVebers, ii. 23. Is betrothed to 
Constanze, 102. The wedding, 
145. Visit to Salzburg, 154 et 
Stq, Falls dangerously ill, in 
1781, 217. Composes ‘ Figaro,’ 
223, 221. Travels 1o Prague. 
220. (’ornposes ‘ Don .Tuan,’ 230, 
234. Is appointt'd Court musi- 
cian, 236, 211. Continue<l do- 
mestic difficulties, 230. Trnvids 
to Pragm*, Dresden, Lei[»/ig, Ber- 
lin, 241 et seq. (\>mposeH ‘ 
fan tiitte,’ 25.’>. AVith the view 
of improving his cireumstanees, he 
again travels t<» Frankfort, on the 
oi^Msion of (he Fmpenir’s eortiiia- 
tion there, 259. To Mannheim 
and Munieli, 263. AVritt.s the 
*Zauherfl«4e’ and * La Clemeiiza 
di Tito,’ 271 et M’q, 

B. Ilis V'oy'Is for the Piano ayid 
other sinylc instriinu nis. 

Variations on a minuet by 
Fischer, i. 50, 102, 140, 193 

♦Sonatas, i, 98, 102, 105, 114, 
118, 161, 163. 265. Those for 
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four hands in B, ii. 68; in D, 
il 97 ; in C, A, and F, ii. 216 
Variations on ‘Jo suis Lindor/ 
ii. 10 

A three-part fugue, in C major, 
with prelude, ii. 128, 129 
Prelude's, i. 84, 237 
For two pianos, ii. 36, 68, 101, 
214 

For three pianos, i. 105, 194 
Sonatas w’ith violin, i. 172, 270, 
274, 278, 290, 294, ii. 14, 211 
7 Wo 5, i. 77, ii. 239, 246, 256 
Duetts for viola and violin, ii. 
203, 207 

Quarietts: that composed at 
Lodi in 1772, i. 193; those de- 
dicated to J. Haydn, ii. 22 It those 
for Frederick William II., 262, 
268 

QuinUtts: that for the piano 
and wind-instruments, ii. 210, 214; 
clarionet quintett, 266 

Concertos’. (1) For violins, i. 
77, 90 ; concerto rondo for Bru- 
notti, ii. 14. (2) For piano, i. 
106, 160, 172, 179, 265, ii. 124, 173, 
182, 207, 210, 246 ; for three pianos, 
i. 106, 194; for two pianos, ii. 36, 
68. (3) For hautboy, i. 109, 172, 
182, 184 

For Orck'straf i. 226 

Cassations, ii. 60, 134. Sere- 
nades, ii. 92, 140 
Symphonies, i. 212, 217, 228, ii. 
139, 143, 171, 183, 186, 199, 216 
Sinfonie concertante, i 199, 
203, 228 
For the vowe : — 

Denis, the * Bard*s Song ’ of, on 
Gibraltar, ii. 174 
Airs: For soprano, i. 170. 
‘Non so d' onde vienc,’ i. 181, 194, 
287, ii. 183, 187, 191. ‘Ah non 
hiscarimi,’ i. 182. For the Countess 


NAP 

Baumgarten, i. 308. Rondo for 
Ceccarelli, ii. 14, 187. Rondo for 
Aloysia Lange, ii. 176. Two airs 
for the same in Anfossi's’ * Curio- 
so indiscreto,’ ii. 194, 195 

For tenor, ‘ Se al labbro,* i. 180, 
for Adamberger {sec that name). 
Song for (i. von Jaequin, ii. 236. 
For three voices, the Bandl-trio, 
ii. 227 

Canons, ii. 244 

Dramatic compositions : ‘ Mitridate, 
R5 di Ponto,’ i. 13, 17, 18, 

30, 32. ‘Aseanio in Alba,’ i. 
34, 36. ‘ Lucio Silla, i. 40, 43. 

‘ La finta Giardiniera,’ i. 49, 63, 
115, 282. ‘ II Re Pastoro, i. 194. 

* Zaidi',’ i. 306. ‘ Idomeneo,’ i. 305 
et sr42. The ‘Entfuhrung’ (which 
see). ‘L’Oea del Cairo,’ ii. 190 
et seq. ‘ Le Nozze di Figaro,’ ii. 
223 et seq. ‘ Don Giovanni,’ ii. 
230 et seq. The ‘Zauborflote,’ ii. 
274 

Orchestral choruses to G elder’s 
‘Kbnig von Tliamos,’ i. 306, ii. 
182 ; to a Miserere by Holzbauer, 
i. 198, 202 
For the Church : — 

A four-voiced motett as offer- 
tory, i. 63 

Masses, i. 129, 310, ii. 68, 125 
for l^burg in 1783, ii. 176, 184, 
266 

Munich, letters from thence, &c., i. 
49 et seq., 62 et seq., 294 et seq,, 
K. 38, 192, 263 

I^ANCY, Mozart there, i. 267 
Naumann, CapoUmeister at 
Dresden, ii. 243, 246 
Naples, Letters from, i. 19 et seq. 
Mozart’s intention of writing an 
opera there in 1777, i 79. The 
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King of Naples in Vienna, ii. 
258 ; in Munich, 263 
Neumann, Joh. Loop., poet and ama- 
teur at Dresden, li. 243, 245 
Noailles, Marshal de, i. 257 
Noverro, Jean Georg, ballet-master, 
first at Vienna and afterwards at 
Paris, i. 197, 207, 226, 261, ii. 
81 

Nuremberg, ii. 260 


QPERAS, Mozart’s remarks and 
opinions eoncorning, ii. 64, 86, 
201, 204, 219, 228 
Organ, Mozart's playing and his 
opinions respecting that instru- 
ment, i.99, 102, 121, 161, 165, 163; 
respecting the two Mannheim or- 
ganists, i. 111. Mozart plays at 
Linz, ii. 198; at Dresden, com- 
petition with the Celebrated 
Hussler of Erfurt, ii. 246 


T)ACHTA, Joh., Count at Prague, 
ii. 242 

Paesiollo, an Italian opera writer at 
Vienna, ii. 117, 214,217,228 
Palfy, Count, brother-in-law of the 
Archbishop of Salzburg, ii. 6, 176, 
208 


Panzacchi, a singer at Munich, for 
whom the part of Arbace in * Ido- 
meneo ’ was written, i. 313, 323 
Paris, Mozart’s letters from thence, 
i. 193 ei seq . ; his opinions rosupet- 
ing music, &c., there, 202, 204, 
212, 219, 227, 233, 236, 247, 248, 
261, ii. 54, 153 

Peisser, a merchant in Vienna, who 
took charge of Mozart’s Salzburg 
letters, &c., ii. 113, 157 
Philharmonists, Philharmonic So- 
ciety at Bologna, of which Mozart 


QT7A 

became a member during his Ita- 
lian tour in 1770, i. 55, 68. At 
Verona, 133 

Pianoforte concertos, Mozart’s, i. 
105. 160, 172, 179, 265, ii. 124, 
173, 182, 207, 210, 212 

Pianoforte playing, Mozart’s opi- 
nions respecting, i. 104, 125, 161, 
ii. 74, 194, 211, 247 

Pioeini, a Neapolitan opera writer, 
Gluck’s celebrated opponent in 
PaHs, is with Mozart in Milan in 
1770, i. 12, 182 ; in Paris, 227, 
263. Further reference to this, 
270 

Pierron, Serrarius, Mozart’s piano- 
forte pupil at Mannheim, i. 153, 
16», 194 

!l?leyel, Mozart’s opinions respecting, 
ii. 211 

Ployer, Barbara von, Mozart’s pupil 
at Vienna, ii. 214 

Pottrie, De la, a Dutch officer whom 
Mozart instructed at Mannheim 
in galanterie playing and thorough 
bass, i. 153, 155, 159 

Prague, letters from thence, ii. 226 
ft seq., 234, 242, 252. The ‘ Ent- 
fiihrung aus dem Serail,’ ii. 203. 

* Don Juan,’ ii. 230, 233. ‘ Titus,* 
ii. 272 

Prato, Vincenzo del, male soprano, 
singer of the part, of Idainanto in 

* Idomeneo,’ i. 307, 308, 311, 313, 
331, 334 

Puchberg, Michael, merchant in 
Vienna, Mozart’s friend in need, 

* ii. 236, 239, 243, 246, 246, 263, 
265, 267, 269 

Punto (Stich), Joh., a celebrated 
horn-player, i. 199 


Q UAGLIO, scene-painter at Mu- 
nich, i. 309 


X 2 
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OAAFF, tenor-singor at Mann- 
iK'ini, i. 126, 180, 271. At Paris, 
226, 231 (t.siy, 282 At Miinit'li, 
291, 296, 298, 307, 310, 321, 330. 
334, ii. 131. Mozart’s o}>inion of 
his singing, i. 209 sty , 330 
Kamm, hauthoy-player at Mann- 
lu'ini, i. 109, 142, 164. At Pa- 
ris, 199. At Munich, 312, 320, 
li. Ill, 182, 242. At Prague, 
263 

Kegensburg, ii. 260 
Keiuer, Franz von Paula, comcdiaii 
at Munich, i. 71, ii- HI 
Kcligioua and moral observations on 
particular sulyects, i. 106, 1,52, 
213 et sty., 220 tt sty , 239, 240, 
ii. 50, .55, 101, 102, 103, 11%, 132, 
151, 163, 230, 233, 234,270 • 

Requiem, ii. 272, 278. 282 
Richter, pianist at Vienna, ii. 208, 
211 

Kiedescl, Raron von, Prussian Am- 
bassador at Vienna, nspiests the 
‘ Entfiihrung aus dem Serail ’ for 
the Berlin Court, ii. 159, 162 
Righini, Vincenzo, tenor singer and 
opera composer, ii. 61, 77 
Robinig, a Salzburg family, i. 26, 
296, 299, 32.5, 336, 338, ii. 6, 134, 
136, 191 

Rome, Mozart there, i. 17-19, 24 
* Kosamunde,’ an opera by Wieland 
and Sehweitzer, i. 142, 146, 162, 
168, 266 

Rosenberg, Count, head manager of 
the Court Theatre in V^ienna, ii. 
38, 47, 52, .54. 67, 115. Requests 
an Italian opera of Mozart, 172, 
195 

Rosi, a Munich actor, writes an 
Italian cantata for Mozart in 
Vienna, i. 63, ii. 66 
Rothfischer, Paul, violinist at Kirch- 
beim-Boland, i. 162, 230, 258 


Rudolf (Rodolphe), Joh Jos., a cele- 
brafe<l horn-player, member of 
the court bjind at Paris, i. 207 
Ruiiibeek, Countess, aunt of Count 
Cobeiizl, Mozart's pupil in Vienna, 
ii. 8, 1 1, 36, .52, 6.5, 112, 114, 169 
Runiling, R.'iron, of Munich, a[)atroii 
of Mozart, i. 69 

Rust, a iniisidan of Salzhiirg, i. 270, 
ii. 86 


QACCniNI, 

^ ‘>70 


an opera writer, i. 


SuhTU, Count, an amateur at Mu- 
nich, i. 69 i t siy. 

Salieri, a eeleliratcd opera composer, 
llofc.apcllmeistcr at Vienna, ii. 
18, 101, 133, 155, 190, 195, 207, 
22 .) 

.Salzburg and its inhabitants, Mo- 
zart’s opinions respecting tlu'm, i. 
117, 150, 272, 299, 338, ii. 15, 38. 
The court musiemns then', i. 223, 
253, 260. Visit of Mozart and 
Constanzo there, ii. 154 it siy.^ 
198 

Sarti, Composer of ‘ Fra due Liti- 
gaiiti,’ is kindly n*ceived by Mo- 
zart in Vienna, ii. 21 1 
.Sa\ioli, Count, theatre manager at 
Mannheim, i. 108, 119, 133, 137 
Sehuclilner of .‘^alzburg, court trum- 
peter, author of the text of the 
‘ /aide,’ and of the translation of 
‘ Idomeneo,’ intimately connected 
yith the Mozart family, i. 98, 
305, 330, 310, ii. 20 
Scherz, a merchant at .Strassburg, 
from whom Mozart borrowed 
money, i. 276, ii. 200 
Schiedenhofen, von, an early friend 
of Mozart, i. 14, 21, 27, 168 
Schikaneder, author of the text 
of the * Zauberilute,’ impresaric 
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SCH 

first in Salzhurj^, i. 30/3, 308, 312, 
3H, 321; ainl al’t«*r\vur<ls in Vi- 
eiiiiii, ii. 271, 279 

Schlaucka, Fr/,, ^cntlfinan in wait- 
injj; to tilt* Ardil»iMhoj> Iln ronynms, 

ii. 2 1 

Schf)nlK»rn, Cmmto^^s, histcr of the 
Areliliishop of Salzburg, i. Oo, li. 

22. yj 

Schobci’l (or Cliobert), tcaeher of 
tin* |iuino and eoniposcr in l^iris, 
i. 99, 209 

Seliroili r, the cele])rated actor, ii. 47, 
52, 53 

Scliniter, .Toh. S.iin., the composer, 
born 1750, i. 238 

Schusti*!', Joseph, KofcapdlmcjHter 
in Dresden, a e*'leljrated com poser 
of that time, i. 77, 101 

S<*hweitzer, Anton, Capellineister in 
Weimar and (lotha, and an opera 
ooTiiposer, J\Io/art’s opinion of 
his ‘ llosainuiide,’ i. 132, 141, 
142, 158, 200 ; of his * Alceste,’ i. 
291 

Seeau, Count, director of the theatre 
at Munich, i. 51, 03, 73, 240, 281, 
282, 299. 300, 308, 331 

Seiler’s company at Mamiheim, i. 281 

Serrarius, privy-coumalbir at Mann- 
heim, an admirer of Mozart, i. 154, 
100, 283. Ills daughter Pierron, 
Mozart’s pupil (avt Pierroa) 

Sickingcu, Count voii, Palatim* am- 
bassador in Paris, patron and ad- 
mirer of Mozart, i. 193, 208, 211, 
231, 216, 268, 278. In Vieiyia, 
ii, 207 

Sigisniiind (Count Sehrattenbach), 
Archbishop of Salzburg, i. 3 

Sigh pianist at Munich, i. 70, 86 

SilWmitiin, organ-huilder in Strass- 
burg, i. 279 

Singing, Mozart’s opinions respect- j 

ing, i. 72, 126, 176, 209, 264 | 


swi 

Sonncnfels, von, the successful rival 
ot the Vienna K.ispi rl, n. 38, 112 
Sophie llaihel (born Weber ), young- 
est .visfer-in-law of Mozart. 6Vc 
Jlaibel 

Spif/eg<T, Violinist at Sal/burg, i. 259 
St.idler, a ei lebrated elarioiu't-pbiyer, 
for wliom Mo/art wrote tlie lulmi- 
rable cl.irioiiet jpuntetr, but also a 
mean fellow, and mIio eost m.iiiy 
a gulden to ISIo/art, ii. 256, 259, 
260 

St:iliri*mberg, Count Jos., prebendary 
at Salzburg, i. 225 
Starzer, violinist and court musical 
director at Vienna, i. 15, ii. 9, 10, 
18, 181, 188 

Stein, firgan and piano manufiudurer 
*at Augsburg, i. 86, 96-99, 102. 
Dis d.mgliter Xunettc, 103 
Stephanie the younger, inspector 
and afterwards inanagj'r of the 
German opera at Vienna, I'dited 
tlie text of the ‘ Entfuhrung,* ii. 
20, 38, 52, 66, 84, 90, 96, IOC, 
151, 158, 179 

Sti rkel, Joli. Krz. Xav., pianist and 
composer, i. 135 

Stoll, J<»sej»h, choir-leader at lladeii, 
ii 266, 278, 280 

Storace, Nancy, a .singt'r of some 
note, becomes acquainted with 
Mozart in Vienna, ii. 231 
Struck, geritleinan-in-waiting to Jo- 
.seph II.. ii. 32, 93, 112, 119, 127, 
155 

StrdH.sburg, Mozart there, i. 271 H 
s(q, 

Slrasser, Madlh*., a singer at Mann- 
heim, i. 126. Married the bass- 
singer Fisciier 

Strinusacehi, Keginu, violinist, ii. 210 
Siissroayr, pupil of Mozart, ii. 289 
Swieten, Baron von, patron of Mo- 
zart, and a distinguished amateur, 
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ii. 36, 97, 12^ 135, 136, 152, 
184, 18$ 


rPARTINI, tho most cclr‘bratod 
violinist of the last century, i. 
76, 258 


Tenducci, tho singer, i. 257 

Teyber, Elizabeth, the singer, i. 46. 

Thorese, for whom Mozart 

wrote tho part of ‘ Blondchen ’ in 
tho ‘ Entfuhrung,’ i. 266, ii. 67, 
186, 188, 220 

Anton, ii. 184, 246 

‘ Thamos, Kdnig,’ a drama by Oe- 
bler, the music of which w'as writ- 
ten by Mozart, i. 305, ii. 182 

Thorwarth, Job. von, guardian of the 
Weber children, ii. 108, 169, 115, 
143, 146 

Thun, Count, at Linz, a friend of 
Mozart, ii. 199, 211, 213 

— Count Joh. Jos., at Prague, 
patron of Mozart, ii. 226 

— Countess, a pupil of Mozart 
in Vienna, ii. 8, 17, 36, 58, 64, 
69, 97, 112, 117, 118, 121, 123, 
134, 136, 162, 171 

Tibaldi, Giuseppo, tenor-singer at 
Vienna, i. 8 

‘Titus,’ opera by Mozart, ii. 272 

Toricella, music publisher in Vienna, 
ii. 215 

Toschi, Carl Jos. and Joliann, vio- 
linists at Mannheim, i. 152 ; at 
Munich, 315 

Toscani, Madame, actress at Mann- 
heim, i. 176, 281 

Trattner, wife of the wealthy book- 
seller and book-pirate of Vienna, 
a pianoforte pupil of Mozart, ii. 
97, 112, 208 


T TMLAUF, tenor-player, after- 
wards director of the orchestra 
at the Vienna theatre, composer 


WEB 

of the ‘ Bergknappen,’ &c., ii. , 
67, 88, 89, 93. His comedy with 
airs, ‘ Wclchoistdie beste Nation?’ 
172, 180. Other works by him, 
207 


■^ALESI (Wallcshauser), a singer 
and t(‘ncher of singing at Mu- 
nich, i. 72 

Varesco, Abbate, at Salzburg, author 
of the text of ‘ Idomeneo,’ i. 305 
et srq. Of ‘ L’ Oca del Cairo,’ ii. 
190, 193, 198, 201, 204 
Venice, i. 33, 34, 166 
Verona, Mozart there, i. 7, 35, 166 
Vienna, Mozart’s letters from, i. 47, 
48, ii. 3 ft seq. His opinion of 
that city, ii. 39, 43, 86, 192 
Violin-playing, Mozart’s ideas re- 
specting, i. 76, 131 
Vogler, the Abbe, tho popular com- 
poser and theorist, i. 109, 111, 
no, 128, 137, 162, 160, 163, 229, 
238 

Voltaire, Mozart’s remarks respect- 
ing, i. 218 


^yjTAOENSEIL, G. Christ., pia- 
nist and composer at Vienna, 
i. 179 

Waldstadten, Baroness von, pa- 
troness of Mozart, ii. 92, 112, 
132, 142, 146, 156, 160, 164, 167, 
399. Mozart’s description of her, 
,175, 176 

Wasserbui^, Mozart’s letters from, 
i. 69 

Weber, Cecilia, Mozart’s mother-in- 
law, ii. 23, 32, 61, 62-64, 109, 
116, 122, 123, 126, 142, 143, 155, 
226, 275, 278, 285 
— !— copyist and prompter at Mann- 
heim, the father of Aloyaia and 
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CoDBtanze, i. 160, 162, 105, 196, 
231, 248, 272, 283, ii. 23 note 
Wendling, Auguste (Gustl.), pianist 
at Mannheim, L 116, 170, 182, 
324, ii. 179 

Dorothea, prima donna at 

Mannheim, afterwards at Munich, 
i. 307, 311, 324 

Elizabeth Auguste, singer at 

Mannheim, i.^ 125, 182. AtMu- 
nich, i.311, 325, ii. 165 

Joh. 13apt., flute-player at 

Mannheim, i. 116, 142, 164, 228 
Wezlur, Ihiron von, patron of Mozart 
at Vienna, ii. 97. 178, 191, 223 
Wiedraer, von, ii. 69 
Wielaud, at Mannheim, i. 132, 165, 
158 

Winter, Peter, openi composer, spoke 
ill of Mozart to hi.s father, ii. 107, 

111 

Woschitka, Franz, violoncello-player 
at Munich, i. 67, 68 


ZON 

Wurtomberg, Duke of, and his 
daughter Elizabeth, in Vienna, ii. 
97, 101, 154, 163, 166, 170 
Wurzburg, ii. 260 


111® lover of Mo- 
zart's sister, ii. 18, 83, 215 


* ^ AUVE,* operetta by Mozart, i. 

^ 305, 310, ii. 20 

‘ Zanberflote,’ ii. 271 et »fq., 277 
Zeil, Count Ferd. von, Prince-bishop 
of Chiemsee, patron of Mozart, i. 
62, 65, 75, 151, 156 
Zesehinger, Dean of the Monastery 
of tUft Holy Cross at Augsburg, 
j. 102, 129, 226 

Ziehi, Countess, Mozart’s pupil at 
Vienna, ii. 123, 140, 152, 169 
Zonctt, GianbatHsta, bass-singer at 
Munich, i. 332 


THE END, 
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